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Ι͵,---7}16 Greek Stage according to the Extant Dramas. 


By EDWARD CAPPS, Pu.D., 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


It has long been an accepted principle! in the study of 
scenic antiquities that the evidence derived from the ex- 
tant plays outweighs in value that from all our other 
sources —the existing theatre ruins, Vitruvius, Pollux, and 
the scholiasts. An equally important principle, however, has 
not been distinctly recognized, viz., that the plays themselves 
must be the ultimate test of all theories based on evidence 
drawn from external sources. Even the results obtained from 
the existing ruins must be made to conform to the require- 
ments of the plays,” in view of the many elements of uncer- 
tainty introduced by the alteration and decay of the ancient 
structures. But if ruins are found whose condition warrants 
definite conclusions, the testimony of the theatre and the 
requirements of the drama should be in perfect harmony. 


1 First definitely laid down by Gottfried Hermann in his recension of Otfried 
Miiller’s Eumenides. Albert Miiller, Biihnenalterthiimer, p. 107, subscribes to 
the same principle but fails to follow it consistently. See the same author in Phil. 
Anzeiger, xv, p. §25; Wilamowitz-Mdllendorff, Hermes, xxi, p. 603; and Haigh, 
Attic Theatre, p. 144. 

2 Dérpfeld himself, who bases his new theories entirely on archaeological and 
architectural grounds, recognizes the plays as our best source of information. See 
his recension of Haigh’s Attic Theatre, Berl. Phil. Woch. 1890, 468. 
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If this harmony exists, we shall be justified in rejecting any 
contradicting testimony of Vitruvius, Pollux, or the scholiasts, 
especially since these writers have often been found in error.! 

The traditional belief that the Greek theatre had a stage 
of from ten to twelve feet in height? reserved almost exclu- 
sively for actors, as the orchestra was for the chorus,® and 
connected with the orchestra by a flight of steps,* students 
of the drama have long felt to be unsatisfactory for an easy 
and natural interpretation of the extant plays. Three impor- 
tant attempts have been made to relieve the difficulty caused 
by so great an elevation. That of Gottfried Hermann, who 
held that a platform for the chorus was erected in the orches- 
tra to within a few feet of the stage level, has been most widely 
received, but has been shown to rest on no sound evidence 
either literary or archaeological.® Julius Hopken in 1884, fol- 
lowing the suggestion of the plays, and finding support in the 
ancient authorities, announced the novel theory that both 
actors and chorus moved on the same level in the orchestra, 
in which was built a temporary platform on the level of the 
proscenium, while the proscenium, miscalled the stage, was 
used for the supnort of the stage machinery. Most recently 
Dr. Wilhelm Dorpfeld, the eminent architect and archaeolo- 
gist, after study of the best preserved ruins, has reached the 


1 Scholars have often been too ready to attribute error to Vitruvius. He claims 
(De Arch. v, 6, 7) to treat only of types of theatres. This is shown to be true by 
Oehmichen, Griechischer Theaterbau, p. 91 ff.; cf. A. Miiller, Bihnenalt., p. 21. 
Vitruvius, moreover, nowhere says that he is speaking of the Greek theatre of 
classical times. Kirchhoff, Vergleichung der Ueberreste vom Theater zu Athen, 
Ρ. 7, has vindicated his accuracy in details. For a general estimate of his work, 
see Geppert, Die altgr. Biihne, p. ὃς ff. Pollux is full of errors; see Hermann, 
Op. vi, 2, p. 133. On the scholiasts, see A. Miiller, Phil. Anz. xv, p. 525. 

2 Vitruv. 5, 7, 2. 3 Pollux, Onom. 4, 123. 4 Poll. 4, 137 and scholiasts. 

5 Opusc. vi, 2, p. 153, defended by A. Miiller, Biihnenalt., p. 129, and by Wie- 
seler, Ueber die Thymele, who endeavors to prove that this platform was known 
as the “thymele.” For opposing arguments, see Kawerau in Baumeister’s Denk- 
miler, s.v. Theatergebiude; Haigh, Attic Theat., p. 154; Dérpfeld’s recension 
of the same, Berl. Phil. Woch. 1890, 467; and especially Harzmann, Questiones 
Scaenicae, pp. 15-27. 

6 De theatro Attico, Bonn, 1884, reviewed and severely criticised by A. 
Miiller, Phil. Anz. xv, p. §25 ff., and opposed by Niejahr, De Pollucis loco qui 
ad rem scaenicam spectat. This theory met with much opposition, largely be- 
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conclusion that the theatre had no raised stage in classical 
times, but that the building usually supposed to be a stage, 
the proscenium, in reality represented the house before 
which the action of the piece was supposed to. take place. 
Dorpfeld makes almost the same disposition of the actors 
as Hopken but offers a different explanation of the purpose 
of the proscenium. In accordance with the two principles 
of scenic investigation above laid down, it is my purpose to 
test this last theory of the stage in the light of the extant 
Greek dramas in order to ascertain first, what testimony 
these dramas furnish against an elevated stage, and second, 
how far they contain evidence in favor of it. 


I. EvIDENCE AGAINST AN ELEVATED STAGE. 


The arguments to be presented in the first part of this 
paper will be drawn from five distinct features that have 
been observed in the extant plays: A, the inter-action or 
commingling of actors and chorus; B, the general relation of 
the chorus to the drama and to the actors; C, the numbers 
brought upon the stage; D, the character of the scenic set- 
ting in certain plays; and E, certain street scenes in Aris- 
tophanes. 


A. Inter-action between Actors and Chorus. 


Obviously the most serious objection to the Vitruvian stage 
is that it renders intimate connection between actors and 
chorus extremely awkward and difficult. That there was such 
connection all scholars now agree, but it has been restricted 
as much as possible! on account of the difficulty which it was 
felt would be involved in the ascending to or descending from 
the stage. Assuming that the usual position of the chorus 
was in the orchestra, and that the commingling of actors and 


cause it overthrew the traditional belief, and on account of the method employed 
in gaining support from the ancient authorities. It was first recognized as prob- 
ably an attempt in the right direction in the Am. Jour. Phil. v, 253. 

1A notable exception is that of Harzmann, Quaes. Scaen., who gives a very 
large number of instances of inter-action, but still contends for an elevated stage. 
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chorus made it necessary for one or the other to pass over 
the dividing line between the so-called “stage ’”’ (which term 
I shall frequently employ to designate the usual position of 
the actors without reference to altitude) and the orchestra, 
let us see what a natural interpretation of the plays de- 
mands. 


1. From Palace to Orchestra. In several plays the 
chorus make their entrance into the orchestra by passing 
over the usual station of actors, generally coming from the 
palace in the background,! as in Choephori 22 :? 


ἰαλτὸς ἐκ δόμων ἔβαν. 


The chorus in the Eumenides rush out of the temple in pur- 
suit of Orestes. They are probably still near the temple 
when Apollo drives them away, 178 ff. : 


ἔξω, κελεύω, τῶνδε δωμάτων τάχοφ 
χωρεῖτ.. 


Similarly in the Troades the chorus come out from the tent of 
Hecabe, 176 (cf. 154 ff.): 


Ν \ Ἁ 
οἴμοι, τρομερὰ σκηνὰς ἔλιπον. 


We may suppose that they were in the orchestra for the 
first choral ode, 197 ff. In the Suppliants of Euripides the 
choreutae are first seen surrounding Aethra; see 8 ff. (cf. 
also 94): 

εἰς τάσδε yap βλέψασ᾽ ἐπηυξάμην τάδε 

γραῦς, αἱ λιποῦσαι δώματ᾽ ᾿Αργείας χθονὸς 

ἱκτῆρι θαλλῷ προσπίτνουσ᾽ ἐμὸν γόνυ 

πάθος παθοῦσαι δεινόν " κτέ. 


The whole situation is described even more clearly in 100 ff. 
The first choral ode (42-86), therefore, must have been sung 


1 Werckmeister, Orchestra u. Biihne in der gr. Tragédie, p. 11, contends, but 
with insufficient evidence, that this is the case in all the tragedies of Aeschylus. 

2 References are to Dindorf’s Aeschylus, Bergk’s Sophocles, Nauck’s Euripides, 
and Meineke’s Aristophanes. 
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on the “‘stage.’’ The chorus are still in the same position 
In 359: 9 3. 4 ’ , >» 9 "“ 4 | 
arXXrX ὦ γεραιαὶ, σὲέμν αφαιρεῖτε στέφη 
μητρός. 


It is not until the choral passage beginning with 365 that 
we can suppose that they took their place in the orchestra. 

The women who form the chorus in the Ecclesiazusae 
appear at first as actors, some of them at least! coming from 
the doors in the rear. The house of their leader, Praxagora, 
is the principal one in the scene. The connection between 
actors and chorus is very intimate up to 311,—a feature 
which we shall discuss later. In the Lysistrata, although we 
have no positive evidence that the chorus of women come 
out from the citadel in 319, yet the demands of the situation 
make it probable that they do so.2 They come out as de- 
fenders of the citadel against the chorus of men. There is 
more doubt about the parodos of the chorus of Mystae in the 
Frogs. The words of the chorus (350 ff.) rather favor the 
view that they come from Pluto’s palace: 


σὺ δὲ λαμπάδι φέγγων 

προβάδην ἔξαγ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀνθηρὸν ἕλειον δάπεδον 

χοροποιὸν μάκαρ ἥβαν. 
Schénborn (p. 356) gives excellent artistic reasons in sup- 
port of the same interpretation of the passage. He seems to 
be right also (p. 306) in making the chorus in the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae appear from the temple. From no other place 
could they so fittingly come, and the short choral song? (312- 
331) suggests a short parodos over, the “stage”’ rather than 
a long one through the orchestra. He is wrong, however, 


1 All of them, according to Schénborn, Skene der Hellenen, p. 329. 

2 So also Droysen, Quaest. de Arist. re scaen., p. 65 ; Schénborn, p. 299, fol- 
lowing the scholiast, makes them enter the stage from the right. But v. 352, 
θύρασιν βοηθεῖ, favors the view presented above. For this use of θύρασιν, cf. 
Eur. Elec. 1074, θύρασιν φαίνειν πρόσωπον. 

Ὁ This short choral ode is characteristic of a parodos from the palace. Cf. 
Choeph. 22-83; Eum. 140-177; Troad. 153 ff.; Lys. 319-351. Contrast Sept. 
77-180; Pers. 1-158; Supp. (Aesch.) 1-175 ; Agam. 40-263; Bacch. 64-169, 
etc. 
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in supposing that they remain on the “stage” during the 
assembly scene, as we shall show later (p. 29). The narrow 
stage would scarcely have admitted of such a scene in any 
case.! 


2. From Orchestra to Palace. In three plays. the exo- 
dos of the chorus is made from the orchestra to the house 
which forms the background. In the Choephori,? since 
they come from the palace in the beginning of the piece, so 
they must go back into it at the close, although indications 
as to their movements are entirely wanting. The chorus in 
the Persians? escort Xerxes into the royal palace. At the 
command πρὸς δόμους ἴθι (1038) the chorus begin to move 
slowly toward the palace. Finally comes the word to enter 
(1068), ἐς δόμους κίε, and as they disappear they say: 


πέμψω toi σε δυσθρόοις γόοις. 


For this conclusion we are prepared by the request of 
Atossa, 5209 ff.: 


‘ AQ? 97 ~ 9 9 n~ , ΄ 
καὶ παῖδ᾽ ἐάν περ δεῦρ᾽ ἐμοῦ πρόσθεν μόλῃ, 
παρηγορεῖτε, καὶ προπέμπετ᾽ ἐς δόμους." 


In the Birds a messenger announces the coming of Pisthe- 
taerus and his bride, and bids the chorus receive them into 
their new home in Nephelococcygia,® 1708 : 


δέχεσθε Tov τύραννον ὀλβίοις δόμοις. 


1 Similar to the instances above cited is Lys. 1239, discussed more fully else- 
where, where the chorus come from the palace. Dicaeopolis in Ach. 280 goes 
from his house into the orchestra, as is shown later (p. 73). 

2 SchGnborn, p. 225, denies, without reason, that the palace was represented 
in the scenery, and thus avoids the crossing of the “stage” by the chorus. See 
Hermann’s arguments on this point in De re scaen. in Aesch. Orestea, p. 9. Al- 
bert Miiller, p. 125, note 7, favors the above. 

8 Wilamowitz- Mollendorff, Die Biihne des Aeschylus, Hermes, xxi, Ὁ. 607, 
contends that no conventional scenery was used in Supp., Sept., Pers., and Prom. 
of Aeschylus. His arguments are weaker for the Persians than for the other 
plays. Sommerbrodt, Scaenica, p. 147, cites v. 159 in favor of the usual scenery. 

4 These verses are much better read after 850 with Wecklein. 

δ We follow Schénborn (p. 322) in supposing a change of scene (but not 
necessarily a change of scenery) at 1565, as the words of Poseidon, τὸ μὲν 
πόλισμα τῆς Nepedoxoxxuylas ὁρᾶν τοδὶ πάρεστιν, seem to demand. Muhl, Sym- 
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They accordingly arrange their ranks and sing about the 
- pair the hymenaeun, 1720 ff. : 


ἄναγε Sieve Tapaye πάρεχε 
περιπέτεσθε μάκαρα μάκαρα σὺν τύχᾳ, KTE. 


At its conclusion they are invited by Pisthetaerus to follow 
in the bridal train, 1755 ff.: 


ἕπεσθε νῦν γάμοισιν ὦ 
φῦλα πάντα συννόμων 
πτεροφόρ᾽ ἐπὶ δάπεδον Διὸς 
καὶ λέχος γαμήλιον. 

With these last instances may be classed those in which 
the chorus leave the orchestra and enter the palace during 
the progress of the play. These are two in number, and of 
course involve two passings each between “stage” and or- 
chestra. The situation in the Helen is clearly seen from the 
following passages, 327 ff. : 


Xo. θέλω δὲ κἀγὼ σοὶ συνεισελθεῖν δόμους 
καὶ συμπυθέσθαι παρθένον θεσπίσματα. 
# δ " " * * 
"EX. φίλαι, λόγους ἐδεξάμαν " 
βᾶτε βᾶτε δ᾽ εἰς δόμους. 


They return in 515: 


Xo. ἤκουσα τᾶς θεσπιῳδοῦ Kopas, 
a τ , 
ἃ χρησασ᾽ ἐφάνη ᾽ν τυράννοις 
’ 
δόμοις, κτέ. 


So in the Lysistrata both the chorus of men and the chorus 
of women? enter the citadel at the invitation of Lysistrata 
(1182 ff.). That the women as well as the men go in is 
shown by the character of the following ode sung by the 
former (cf. 1195 ff.: πᾶσιν ὑμῖν λέγω λαμβάνειν τῶν ἐμῶν 


bolae ad rem scaen. Ach. et Av., p. 35, opposes this view. If his view is correct 
the exit would be made through one of the wings. 

1 This is Schénborn’s view (p. 301), strengthened by additional arguments, 
Droysen (p. 61) holds that only the chorus of men entered, but he gives no grounds 
for his belief. 
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χρημάτων νῦν ἔνδοθεν), by the fact that they do not appear 
again aS a separate chorus, and by the scene of the market- 
loungers (1216-1241), which is plainly thrown in by the poet 
to fill the gap in the action of the piece caused by the dis- 
‘appearance of both actors and chorus. The two choruses 
come out again at 1239, and with them the Laconian ambas- 
sadors, who now form a third chorus, joining after one choral 
ode the women of the chorus who are Spartans, while the 
. Athenian men join the Athenian women, and all march 
together in two bodies from the scene. Lysistrata seems 
to have become one of the chorus of women. 

As bearing on this same point we may cite here the most 
striking instance of communication between “stage” and 
orchestra in the Greek drama, that in the Cyclops. The 
decoration of the scene represents the cave of the Cyclops 
(cf. 33, 82, 87, etc.). In it are kept his flocks (cf. 35 and 
388), as in the Odyssey. The chorus of Satyrs come in ac- 
companied by προσπόλοι driving the flocks, and are directed 
by Silenus to bid these servants drive them into the cave, 
82 ff.: 

σιγήσατ', ὦ τέκν᾽, ἄντρα δ᾽ eis πετρηρεφῆ 
ποίμνας ἀθροῖσαι προσπόλους κελεύσατε. 


Their answer shows that the command was obeyed :} 
χωρεῖτ᾽ " ἀτὰρ δὴ τίνα, πάτερ, σπουδὴν ἔχεις ; 


We may believe that real goats were driven over the “ stage,” 
or else that some attempt was made to represent goats by 
suitable costumes, as the choruses of birds and wasps were 
represented in Aristophanes. It would hardly suffice that the 
actions indicated should be carried out only in dumb show 
with imaginary flocks. 


3. Chorus and Actors depart together. Ina large num- 
ber of plays, chorus and actors make their final exit for 
the same destination, in addition to the three plays already 


1 Bruno Arnold, De rebus scaenicis in Euripidis Cyclope, p. 19 ff., feeling the 
absurdity of making sheep climb steps to a high platform, tries unsuccessfw'y to 
prove that they and the chorus enter the “stage” by one of the wings. 
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cited where this destination is the palace. In every in- 
stance it is the natural supposition that they depart together 
and by the same place of exit, but many writers! on this sub- 
ject, in view of the supposed difficulty caused by the height 
of the ‘‘stage,”’ have supposed the chorus to leave the orches- 
tra by one of the parodoi, and the actors to leave the “stage” 
through one of the wings; the direction in which they depart 
would be the same, and the spectators must imagine them 
to meet after their disappearance from view. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to bring together from the plays, both from 
the text itself and from the general situation, all the instances 
which furnish evidence that the actors and chorus were actu- 
ally together in making their exit. 

The closing scene of the Eumenides is a splendid proces- - 
sion in which all take part, — Athene, the Areopagites, the 
servants of the temple, and the Eumenides. Athene leads 
the way,? 1003: 


προτέραν δ᾽ ἐμὲ χρὴ 


στείχειν. 


The temple-servants follow with lighted torches, serving as 
an escort to the procession proper. Cf. 1005: 


πρὸς φῶς ἱερὸν τῶνδε προπομπών; 
and 1024: 
‘\ [4 A a 4 
ξὺν προσπόλοισιν, aite φρουροῦσιν, βρέτας 
τοὐμὸν δικαίως. 


Then come the Areopagites, and lastly the Ετίηγαϑ᾽ [Π6Π|- 
selves, 1010 ff. : 


e a 2 ε - “A 
ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ἡγεῖσθε, πολισσούχοι 
παῖδες Κραναοῦ, ταῖσδε μετοίκοις. 


1Schénborn, pp. 129, 134 and 137, and A. Miiller, Biihnenalt., p. 119. It 
seems strange that the latter, while seeing the absurdity of supposing that 
actors and chorus in such passages are seen by the spectators to depart in differ- 
ent directions for the same destination, should not have realized that it would 
be almost as absurd for them to be on widely different levels, separated by an im- 
passable barrier. 

2 See Wecklein, Orestie, note on Eum. 1032. 
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Any interpretation of this scene which would make the rear 
of the procession depart on a different level and by a differ- 
ent route from that taken by Athene and the Areopagites 
would ruin its grandeur and impressiveness. 

Equally repugnant to our ideas of artistic propriety, as well 
as in direct contradiction to the words of the text, is the sup- 
position that in the Septem the semi-choruses do not follow 
directly after Antigone and Ismene in the funeral trains of 
Polynices and Eteocles respectively. Cf. 1068 ff. : 


“Hytyopos Α΄. ἡμεῖς μὲν ἴμεν καὶ συνθάψομεν 
aide προπομποὶ κτὲ. 
ΓἽ ΕΣ a κε ϑ # 


‘Hudyopos Β΄. ἡμεῖς δ᾽ ἅμα τῷδε arte. 


It is inconceivable that the poet should represent the body 
and chief mourners as moving off the “stage,” while the 
principal part of the funeral procession is marching ten feet 
below, intending to join the body outside. If this division 
of the chorus was to be at all effective, the second semi- 
chorus must have openly shared the danger of Antigone. 
The semi-choruses must have gone over the “stage” or 
the actors into the orchestra. The analogy of Ecc. 1149, 
Plut. 1208, and Vesp. 1516 (see p. 18) is decidedly in favor of 
the latter course. The words of the text alone, apart from 
aesthetic reasons; demand that all should go out together 
(cf. προπομποί and ἅμα τῴδε). 

The correctness of this view is proven conclusively by com- 
parison of the scene in the Septem with a similar scene in 
the Alcestis.1 Admetus is addressing the chorus, 422 ff. : 


ἀλλ᾽ ἐκφορὰν yap τοῦδε θήσομαι νεκροῦ, 
πάρεστε καὶ μένοντες ἀντηχήσατε 


aA ἰδὲ 7 9 , a“ 
παιᾶνα τῷ κάτωθεν ἀσπόνδῳ θεῷ. 


The funeral accordingly takes place, and, as we expect from 
the above words, the choreutae follow in the procession (cf. 
740, στείχωμεν, ws ἂν ἐν πυρᾷ θῶμεν νεκρόν). Neither Ad- 


1Cf. Harzmann’s Quaes. Scaen. (Diss. Inaug., Halle, 1889), p. 39. 
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metus nor the chorus is seen again until they return from the 
tomb, 861 ff. : 


"AS. ἰώ, στυγναὶ πρόσοδοι, στυγναὶ δ᾽ ὄψεις 
χήρων μελάθρων" 
* % % * * * 
Xo. πρόβα πρόβα: Bat κεῦθος οἴκων. 


Admetus and the chorus both go out and return together. 

The Suppliants of Aeschylus also closes with a procession, 
consisting of Danaus with his body-guards and the chorus 
with their attendants. The King bids the chorus go to the 
city (954 ff.), but before complying they ask that their father 
be sent to guide them (968 ff.). Accordingly when Danaus 
arrives (980) with his body-guard (cf. 985 ff.), and after he 
has given the necessary instructions, we must suppose that 
they all begin to move off the scene. Danaus, as we should 
expect, was at their head,! for he was the first to disappear 
from view, as is shown by the fact that he says nothing in 
the last sixty verses of the play. 

The chorus of men of Salamis in the Ajax follow the 
body of their chief in the funeral procession with which the 
play closes. This cannot be doubted when we remember that 
the words 1413 ff., 


ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε πᾶς, φίλος ὅστις ἀνὴρ 
φησὶ παρεῖναι, σούσθω, βάτω 
ag? » \ a “ 4 > 9 “ 
τῷδ᾽ ἀνδρὶ πονῶν τῷ πάντ᾽ ἀγαθῷ 
> [4 ’ a 
κοὐδενί πω λῴονι θνητῶν, 


could refer to none so well as to the men of the chorus who 
were devoted adherents of the fallen Ajax. 

In the Philoctetes also we find the same conclusion. Phi- 
loctetes, Odysseus, Neoptolemus, and the chorus of sailors | 
all go out together. Cf 1469: 


χωρῶμεν δὴ πάντες ἀολλεῖς. 
1 Schénborn, p. 286, also takes this interpretation here, because he thinks that 


the chorus was on the “stage” throughout the play. But see p. 36, of this 
article. 
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It does not satisfy either the word ἀολλεῖς ! or the demands of 
the situation to interpret. these words of the chorus as refer- 
ring only to themselves. We have here a tragedy with a 
happy ending, where former enemies become reconciled and 
leave the scene together in token of their reconciliation, — 
such a scene as Aristotle? comments upon as more suitable 
to comedy than to tragedy. 

The chorus of Satyrs in the Cyclops follow Odysseus to 
his ship. There is no reason here to doubt that they join 
the company of Odysseus in all respects as do his other 
attendants. Cf. 708 ff.: 


ἡμεῖς δὲ συνναῦταί ye τοῦδ᾽ ᾿Οδυσσέως 
Ww ‘ ‘ 4 ¢ 
ὄντες TO λοιπὸν Baxyip δουλεύσομεν. 


In the Suppliants of Euripides the chorus go with Adras- 
tus from the scene. Cf. 1232: 


, w e 
στείχωμεν, “Adpacte, κτὲ. 


As will be shown later, Adrastus and the women of the 
chorus, having the same mission, are together throughout a 
large portion of the play. It is quite fitting therefore that 
he, their leader, should conduct them home at the end, just 
as Danaus leads the chorus in the Suppliants of Aeschylus. 

The chorus in the Ion are servants of Creusa, and we may 
reasonably believe that they attend their mistress as servants 
at ‘the close of the play when she sets out for her home in 
Athens. Although there is no direct evidence that they 
make their exit together, we have learned from the in- 
stances already cited that a procession was a favorite con- 
clusion for a drama, and here the situation demands it; 
the very relation of the chorus to the actors requires this 
manner of exit. 

Although in the Troades the herald of Agamemnon orders 
Hecabe to follow him (1269), and orders the women of the 
chorus to wait for the call of the trumpet, yet Hecabe 


1Cf, ἀολλεῖς in Trach. 513, of τότ᾽ ἀολλεῖς ἴσαν ἐς μέσον, referring to the 
fierce hand to hand battle of Acheloiis and Heracles. 
2 Poetics, 1453 A, cited by Campbell. 
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remains until the close of the play, and the chorus leave 
immediately after her. Cf. 1328 ff.: 


“Ex. τρομερὰ τρομερὰ μέλεα, φέρετ᾽ ’e- 
μὸν ἴχνος. ἴτ᾽ ἐπὶ τάλαιναν 
δούλειον ἁμέραν βίου. 
Χο. ἰὼ τάλαινα πόλις" ὅμως δὲ 
Ι , A > N 4 3 ”~ 
πρόφερε πόδα σὸν ἐπὶ πλάτας ᾿Αχαιῶν. 


Here we see clearly the poet’s fondness for the dramatic 
conclusion which is under consideration. He detained He- 
cabe so long after the order to depart for this reason —in 
order to give the play a more impressive close, by having 
the former queen Hecabe lead the way for her companions 
to the life of slavery and humiliation. 

Frequently we have found this conclusion of a play in 
tragedy, in comedy it is well nigh the prevailing one. In 
eight of the eleven plays of Aristophanes the chorus go out 
in procession ! with the actors. Sometimes the effect would 
be decidedly ludicrous, as¢in the Acharnians and Wasps ; 
again it would be grand and impressive, as in the Frogs, which 
reminds us somewhat of the closing scene in the Eumenides. 
But whatever its object in individual plays, we can readily 
see how extremely effective such a close would naturally be. 
The case in the Acharnians 2 is clear from 1231 ff.: 


Aix. ὅπεσθέ νυν ἄδοντες ὦ τήνελλα καλλίνικος. 
Χο. ἀλλ’ ἑψόμεσθα σὴν χάριν κτέ. 


In the Frogs, Aeschylus is escorted with great pomp from. 
the lower world by the chorus of Mystae, accompanied by 
Dionysus and Xanthias. Cf. 1524 ff. : 


1 The same argument is advanced by Professor White in his article The Stage 
in Aristophanes, Harvard Studies, 1891. The present paper was completed 
before the appearance of that article, and its conclusions, though similar in several 
important details, were reached independently. References are given to Pro- 
fessor White’s article in every case, I think, of noteworthy agreement or disagree- 
ment. 

2 Droysen, p. 8, agrees with this obviously correct view. Muhl, p. 20, fol-- 
lowing Schonborn, opposes, but on very weak grounds. 
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Πλούτων. daivete τοίνυν ὑμεῖς τούτῳ 
λαμπάδας ἱεράς, Yana προπέμπετε 
τοῖσιν τούτου τοῦτον μέλεσιν. 


At the close of the Ecclesiazusz, Blepyrus goes into the 
orchestra and heads the procession, in which the chorus 
joins. Cf. 1149 ff.: 

Br. ἐγὼ δὲ πρὸς τὸ δεῖπνον ἤδη ᾿πείξομαι- 
ἔχω δέ τοι καὶ Saba ταυτηνὶ καλῶς. 

Χο. τί δῆτα διατρίβεις ἔχων, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἄγεις 
τασδὶ λαβών; ἐν ὅσῳ δὲ καταβαίνεις, ἐγὼ 
ἐπάσομαι μέλος τι μελλοδειπνικόν. 

* * * * * * 
κρητικῶς οὖν τὼ πόδε 
καὶ σὺ κίνει. BX. τοῦτο δρῶ. 


With these last words,! Blepyrus takes his position at the 
head of the line and begins the dance with which the play 
ends. This is very similar to the action at the end of the 
Plutus and the Wasps. In the former the choreutae with- 
draw to one side, while the procession bound for the temple 
of Athene marches from the house. At the fitting time 
they attach themselves to the line, bringing up the rear with 
songs. Cf. 1208 ff. : 


Xo. οὐκ ἔτι τοίνυν εἰκὸς μέλλειν OVS ἡμᾶς, ἀλλ᾽ ἀναχωρεῖν 
ἐς τοὔπισθεν δεῖ γὰρ κατόπιν τούτων ἄδοντας ἕπεσθαι. 


In the Wasps the sons of Carcinus appear in response to 
Philocleon’s challenge of tragic poets to a contest in dancing. 
The contest takes place. That it takes place in the orchestra 
is shown by the fact that the choreutae draw back to make 
room for the dancers, just as in the Plutus they make room 
for those who are coming from the house. Cf. 1516 ff.: 

φέρε νυν ἡμεῖς αὐτοῖς ὀλίγον ξυγχωρήσωμεν ἅπαντες, 

iv ἐφ᾽ ἡσυχίας ἡμῶν πρόσθεν βεμβικίζωσιν ἑαυτούς. 
At last, at the conclusion of the contest, they all leave the 
scene together, dancing. Cf. 1535 ff.: 


1 But see White, l.c. p. 169, who assigns them to the chorus. 
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ἀλλ᾽ ἐξάγετ', εἴ τι φιλεῖτ᾽ ὀρχούμενοι, θύραξε 
ἡμᾶς ταχύ. 

We have already shown (Ρ. 11) how the chorus of women 
and the chorus of men in the Lysistrata leave the orchestra 
and enter the house in the background, and how at the con- 
clusion of the feast, after they have again made their appear- 
ance, they are joined by the Athenians and Laconians who 
have heretofore been actors. Cf. 1272 ff.: 


Avo. ἀπάγεσθε ταύτας ὦ Λάκωνες, tacdedl 
ὑμεῖς " ἀνὴρ δὲ παρὰ γυναῖκα καὶ γυνὴ 
στήτω Tap ἄνδρα, KTE. 


Then follow two choral passages by Athenians and Laconians 
respectively, during which they all go out together. 

The Peace, like the Birds, closes with a bridal procession. 
We have seen that in the latter the procession goes into the 
dwelling represented inthe scene. Here, however, the dwell- 
ing is the starting point, the country is the destination, as we 
see from 1316,! χρὴ τὴν νύμφην ἔξω τινὰ δεῦρο κομίζειν, and 
also from 1320, δεῦρ᾽ ὦ γύναι εἰς ἀγρόν. One semi-chorus es- 
corts the bridegroom, the other the bride (Schonborn, p. 341). 
Cf. 1339 ff. : 

Xo. ἀλλ᾽ ἀράμενοι φέρω- 
μεν οἱ προτεταγμένοι 
τὸν νυμφίον ὦνδρες. 
* * * Ld 
Tp. ὦ χαίρετε χαίρετ ἄν- 
δρες, κἂν ξυνέπησθέ μοι 
πλακοῦντας ἔδεσθε. 


To these passages from tragedy and comedy should be 
added the entirely anomalous exodos of the Prometheus. The 
Oceanides are with Prometheus, but are warned by Hermes 
to leave him, lest they too receive harm when he is punished. 


1 Verse 1312, ἀλλ᾽ ὦ πρὸ τοῦ πεινῶντες ἐμβάλλεσθε τῶν λαγῴων is only the mo- 
tiving of the advance of the chorus toward the “stage.” They do not at once 
attack the viands, for no time is given, and the last verse of the play, quoted 
above, shows that they have not yet eaten. See, however, White, p. 165. 
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They refuse, declaring it their purpose to suffer with him. 
1058 ff. : . 
“Eo. ἀλλ᾽ οὖν ὑμεῖς Ὑ αἱ πημοσύναις 
συγκάμνουσαι ταῖς τοῦδε τόπων 
μετά ποι χωρεῖτ᾽ ἐκ τῶνδε θοῶς, KTE. 
. 2 2 2 2 


Χο. peta τοῦδ᾽ ὅτι χρὴ πάσχειν ἐθέλω. 


and so, when the great convulsion of nature comes, they are 
engulfed along with Prometheus.! 

We have seen that a natural interpretation of the words 
of the text, assuming that the arrangement of the thea- 
tre offered no obstacle to free and natural action, reveals 
the fact that in twenty? plays actors and chorus make their 
exit at the end of the piece together and through the same 
passage-way. In each one of these plays, therefore, it was 
necessary for either the actors or the chorus to pass over the 
dividing line between “stage” and orchestra. In still other 
plays? the student may find that purely artistic reasons de- 
mand the same conclusion, especially since we know that it 
was decidedly a favorite conclusion with the classical as it is 
with the modern dramatists. It gives an opportunity to the 
poet to group together in one suggestive tableau those in 
whom the interest of the spectators had been centred. 


4. Chorus and Actors enter together. The converse of 
the dramatic conclusion just mentioned, viz.: for the chorus 
to make their appearance in company with actors, would 
serve no such artistic purpose, and is by no means so fre- 
quent. We have shown that actors and chorus enter together 
in the midst of the play in the Alcestis. In the Ecclesia- 
zusae the women who form the chorus are in the early part 


1 This is the only natural interpretation of the words of the text. So Wil- 
mowitz-Moellendorf, ].ς., p. 610. Wecklein, note ad loc., says that verses 
1071-79 merely motive the exit of the chorus from the orchestra, to avoid the 
use of the “ machina” again, and that the chorus sink through the ἀναπίεσμα of 
the orchestra, Prometheus through that of the “ stage’! 

2 In three (Choéphon, Persians, and Birds) into the palace. 

8. As for example in the Trachiniae, according to Schénborn, p. 134. 
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of the play actors, or at least not to be distinguished from the 
actors. They come out from the hoyse (see p. 9) and soon 
are in the orchestra, practising for the ecclesia (see p. 29). 
Later in the play (478 ff.) the same women, both actors and 
chorus, who participated in the opening scene reappear, re- 
turning from the ecclesia. They would most naturally come 
in by the same entrance, even Praxagora, though she entéred 
after the rest (500). In the Plutus Carion is sent out to 
summon his master’s friends. He returns with them, 253, 
but they do not reach the house of Chremylus until 315, 
although they hasten (cf. 255-8). They must have come in 
together through the orchestra,* just as do Pisthetaerus and 
Euelpides in the Birds. During the whole scene Carion is 
evidently hurrying on; the old men, grumbling at his haste, 
trying to keep up with him, are all the while closely engaged 
in conversation with him.2 The words of Carion in 295 and 
308 (ἕπεσθε) may be quoted as further proof. In 321 Carion 
goes into the house. 

We can hardly avoid the conclusion that the chorus enter 
in a similar way in the Electra of Euripides. Electra has 
been to the spring for water, and is now slowly returning, 
chanting her lament. Orestes catches sight of her at 107; 
her song continues until 166. If, as Schénborn believes, she 
appeared from the right side door of the scene, the middle | 
door representing her home, she would have had _ scarcely 
time to sing so long an ode. But when at its conclusion she 
is accosted by the girls of the chorus, she is still, apparently, 
at some distance from the house, for she does not see the 
two men at the door for fifty verses (215). She seems there- 
fore to be coming slowly from the parodos through the or- 
chestra when the chorus enter from the opposite parodos, in- 
vite her to the festival, and express their sympathy. All the 


1 There can be no doubt that they enter together, and the interval between 
253 and 315 is too long for a parodos from the wings. See note on p. 9. 

2 According to Niejahr, De Poll. loco, p. x1, though he tries to limit the 
intermingling of actors and chorus, this feature of the passage would in itself 
decide for our explanation. ‘Immo quam maximo jure de universis fabulis 
mihi videor statuere eos qui inter se colloquantur actores, nisi singularibus de 
causis disjungendi erant, eodem loco debere versari.” 
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while, as they converse they are slowly moving towards the 
house, so absorbed that they do not see Orestes and Pylades 
until they are near the door. Then Electra, being somewhat 
in advance, runs toward the house, directing the chorus to 
flee along the path by which they had come in together. Cf. 
218 ff. : 

φυγῇ σὺ μὲν κατ᾽ οἷμον, eis δόμους δ᾽ ἐγὼ 

φῶτας κακούργους ἐξαλύξωμεν ποδί. 


Before Electra can enter the house Orestes detains her, and 
the chorus evidently do not quite leave the scene, for they 
speak again after Electra’s fears are allayed (297). The 
poet’s reason for these movements is clear. The chorus in 
this play are unessential to the action. The motive for their 
introduction is very slight, and their long and sympathetic 
conversation with Electra is required to make it appear even 
sufficient. They are no longer needed during the recogni- 
tion scene, and the passage just mentioned is the poet's de- 
vice for withdrawing them from the main action, bringing 
the brother and sister into greater prominence. 

In connection with these three plays it remains to consider 
four others, in which the chorus is in a peculiar relation 
towards the actors who first appear, which seems to require 
that they should either appear together or should at least 
come in by the same entrance, as if they had been together 
shortly before. In two of these four, the Suppliants of 
Aeschylus and the Ion, the chorus are the first to speak ; in 
the other two, the Philoctetes and the Bacchantes, the actors. 

In the Suppliants Danaus is the father and leader and pro- 
tector of the chorus. We have seen that he acts in this 
capacity of leader at the close of the play, conducting his 
daughters from the scene. What more fitting than that he 
should be at their head when the play begins, when the 
maidens enter, marching to the accompaniment of the ana- 
paests, announcing their lineage and their trouble?! Their 
words (12 ff.), 


1 Niejahr, De Poll. loco, p. ΧΙ, realizing the incongruity of the situation as he 
is forced to understand it in this passage, says: “δες ipsa res, Danaum, etsi solus 
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Δαναὸς δὲ πατὴρ καὶ Bovrapyos 
καὶ στασίαρχος, κτὲ., 


are to explain to the audience the presence of the old man 
who is with them, —an explanation all the more necessary 
since he himself does not speak until 176. That he does not 
speak, is no objection to our view ; neither does Clytemnestra 
speak in the Agamemnon until 264, though addressed as pres- 
ent by the chorus in 83.1. There is no reason why Danaus 
should speak before. When he does speak, his words bear 
out our interpretation of the opening scene, for he appar- 
ently has heard them descanting on their troubles and there- 
fore warns them to take counsel, 176 ff. : 


παῖδες, φρονεῖν χρή" ξὺν φρονοῦντι δ᾽ ἥκετε 
πιστῷ γέροντι τῷδε ναυκλήρῳ πατρί. 


It is to be noted that he says ξὺν... ἥκετε. But even if they 
do not all come upon the scene at the same time, we must 
still believe that they come through the same entrance. 
From his first words we see that he has gone in advance of 
them to this station for the purpose of reconnoitering. 

The beginning of the Ion reveals a similar situation. The 
chorus enter the orchestra from one of the parodoi, for other- 
wise they could not have seen so clearly the figures in the 
metopes (185 ff.). Creusa, their mistress, enters with them ; 
for, not to repeat the general arguments mentioned before, 
she is spoken of as present when Ion asks whose servants 
they are, 234: 

δμωαὶ δὲ τίνων κλήζετε δόμων; 
Immediately after the answer of the chorus, 


Παλλάδος ἔνοικα τρόφιμα a ρα 
τῶν ἐμῶν τυράννων. 
παρούσας δ᾽ ἀμφὶ τᾶἂσ δ᾽ ἐρωτᾷς, 


dux et custos filiarum inducitur, tamen alio loco atque illas et prodire et per ali- 
quantum temporis agere (a v. 176-210), omnino explicari non potest, nisi puta- 
buntur Graeci consuesse actores semper alio loco atque chorum spectare.” 

1 Wecklein, Orestie, note on Agam. 83, thinks that she is still in the palace, 
quoting in support Aj. 134. But in the apostrophe to Ajax there is no such indi- 
cation of the presence of the person addressed as there is in the Agamemnon; 
cf. ὃς τί χρέος; τί νέον; xré. Electra in the Choephori is silent from 16 to 84. 
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Ion turns and looks in the direction indicated and at once 
sees her. The question arises, why has she not either spoken 
or been referred to before 237 if she has been present since 
184? The explanation is found in the context. Ion refuses 
the chorus admission into the temple unless they have per- 
formed the necessary rites, 226 ff. : 


> \ 3 , XN , 
εἰ μὲν ἐθύσατε πέλανον πρὸ δόμων 
καί τι πυθέσθαι χρήζετε Φοίβου, 
mapit ἐς θυμέλας, κτέ. 


Creusa had come to consult Phoebus and must needs enter the 
temple. She therefore has stopped at an altar πρὸ δόμων to 
make the sacrifice. This altar was probably at one side of 
the scene not far from the parodos by which she entered, so 
that she might easily have escaped the notice of Ion, absorbed 
in his conversation with the maidens. lIon’s address to her 
(238-246) shows that Creusa is still at some distance at first, 
but coming nearer she draws from him the exclamation of 
wonder éa: αλλ᾽ ἐξέπληξάς pe. 

In the Philoctetes there is reason to think that the chorus 
come in with Neoptolemus and Odysseus at the beginning. 
The office of the chorus in this play was to assist in taking 
away Philoctetes and to fulfil this purpose it was as necessary 
that they should be in attendance from the beginning as at any 
time. There is no intimation of their approach before they 
speak in 135, nor any point between 1 and 135 where their 
entrance would be quite fitting. It has been claimed that we 
find no other instance! of a chorus being silent throughout 
135 verses after their entrance; but this very fact, and the 
unusual character of the scene, would have made their silence 
the more effective. How much more impressive it would be, 


1Schénborn, p. 267. In discussing this point he admits the force of the 
arguments which require their entrance before 135, but because “tritt nie eine 
Person mit dem Chore zusammen so auf, dass sie selbst auf dem Logeion, der Chor 
in der Orchestra erscheint,” he puts their entrance at some uncertain point 
between 1 and 135, nearer the latter. But why was it necessary in any case for 
one to appear in the orchestra and the other on the “stage,” when all artistic 
reasons are against such a division? Schneidewin-Nauck agrees that the chorus 
were present from the first. 
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and to how much higher a pitch would the expectation of the 
spectators be raised, if, while Neoptolemus is following the 
Instructions of Odysseus and approaching silently the cave of 
Philoctetes (22 προσελθὼν σῖγα), the chorus of men cautiously 
and speechless wait behind to see if the man is in his home, 
than if the two main actors alone were seen. The first words 
of the chorus and their movements throughout show that they 
are fully informed of what passed between Neoptolemus and 
Odysseus in the opening scene,! and Odysseus as he leaves 
uses a plural verb (126 Soxjjre).2 The chorus therefore were 
not only present from the first, but came in along with the 
actors. 

The reasons given to show that the chorus in the Suppli- 
ants and Ion appeared either with the actors or following 
close after through the same entrance, apply also to the Bac- 
chae, where Dionysus, having spoken the prologue, in 55 
addresses the chorus: 


ἀλλ᾽ ὦ λιποῦσαι Τμῶλον ἔρυμα Λυδίας 
θίασος ἐμός, γυναῖκες, ἃς ἐκ βαρβάρων 
ἐκόμισα παρέδρους καὶ ξυνεμπόρους ἐμοί. 


We find no special reason why the chorus should have 
appeared before this point, and they probably do not, but as 
the immediate followers of the god, and his fellow-travellers, 
they must have come by the same way. There is no reason 
why they should not have come as usual through the parodos 
into the orchestra as in the Suppliants (Aesch.) and Ion; 
hence Dionysus probably reached the “stage” through the 
orchestra. 

Though actors and chorus in the Birds do not enter to- 
gether, yet since the actors at the beginning of that play 
seem to come in through the orchestra, the passage may 
be cited here for convenience. Euelpides and Pisthetaerus 


1 As even Schénborn admits. Jebb, who assumes that the chorus did not 
enter until 135, is compelled to deny (note on 135) that they show any knowl- 
edge of what had passed in 70 ff. But this explanation of their words is forced. 

2 So we often find servants referred to as present or directly addressed without 
previous indication of their entrance or presence, 
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appear, wandering about over a rough, stony country, and at 
last reach the home of Epops. That this was on ground 
that was, or was pretended to be, somewhat elevated, is evi- 
dent not only from the fact that it was the home of a bird, 
but also from two passages in the play, 49 ff.: 


Πισ. οὗτος. “Ev. τί ἔστιν; Teo. ἡ κορώνη μοι πάλαι 
ΝΜ ’ 3 3 x ¢ 
ἄνω τι φράζει. Ev. χὼ κολοιὸς οὑτοσὶ 
ἄνω κέχηκεν ὡσπερεὶ δεικνύς τί μοι. 


and, after they have reached the spot, 175 ff.: 
Πισ. βλέψον κάτω. Ev. καὶ δὴ βλέπω. lta. βλέπε 


νῦν ἄνω. 

Schénborn (p. 318 ff.) is of the opinion that the two actors 
enter in the usual way, on the “stage,” and then climb by 
ladders to a balcony which was in front of the house of 
the Epops. The difficulty with this view is twofold. In the 
first place, the house of Epops is the central point of the 
action of the play for over a thousand verses; all actors 
would thus have to mount the ladders at their entrance and 
descend again at their exit. Secondly, the whole chorus, 
soon after their entrance into the orchestra, make an attack 
upon Euelpides and Pisthetaerus, who are supposed to be in 
the balcony. Now according to Schonborn the chorus would 
not only have to ascend the high stage, but would also have 
to ascend the ladders to the balcony,—either of which 
actions would be out of the question for a large chorus, and 
which, taken together, are absolutely inconceivable. <A bal- 
cony therefore was not used, and the place to which the two 
actors ascended was such that it could be readily reached by 
the chorus also. Since after the opening scene no reference 
is made to the height of this place, it is probable that the diffi- 
culty of the ascent was suggested to the spectators mainly by 
the actions and words of the chorus, and not to any important 
extent by the nature of the ground. Cf. p. 76. That the actors 
enter through the orchestra is shown by the time occupied 
in reaching the door of the house of Epops (from 1 to 54).} 

1 Compare the beginning of the Plutus; see p. 21. These two passages furnish 


valuable evidence in favor of the view that in all of the plays cited under this 
head actors and chorus entered together through the orchestra. 
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5. Chariot Scenes. In four plays actors enter in chariots. 
The question has been much discussed whether the chariot 
appeared in the orchestra or on the stage. Hermann! 
claimed that, since actors never reached the stage through 
the orchestra, chariots also must have come in on the stage, 
unless it could be shown that there was too little space 
between the rear wall and the periacti (1.6. in the wings) 
for the passage of horses and chariots; and this, he held, 
could not be shown, because several actors bearing a corpse 
often enter and depart through these passages. But, as a 
matter of fact, actors often do reach the “stage”’ from the 
orchestra;? and the presence of chariot and horses on the 
very narrow stage in which Hermann believed, would have 
given rise to endless confusion, especially since they appear 
occasionally to remain for a long time on the scene.’ But the 
most conclusive answer is gained by a comparison of the 
various scenes in which this occurrence is found. In the Iphi- 
genia at Aulis the context shows that the chariot appeared 
in the orchestra. The women of Chalcis, who form the cho- 
rus, when they see Clytemnestra and Iphigenia approaching, 
propese to assist them from their chariot, 598 ff.: 


στῶμεν, Χαλκίδος ἔκγονα θρέμματα 
τὴν βασίλειαν δεξώμεθ᾽ ὄχων 

ἄπο μὴ σφαλερῶς ἐπὶ γαῖαν 
ἀγανῶς δὲ χεροῖν μαλακῇ γνώμῃ, 


and so we are prepared for the following words of Clytem- 
nestra, 607 ff.: 


1De re scen. in Aesch. Orest., p. 7. For references to the literature of the 
discussion on this point.see Miiller’s Biihnenalt, p. 134, note 1. Miiller adopts 
Hermann’s view partly for the reasons quoted above, partly because of the pres- 
ence of the supposed raised platform in the orchestra. But since this plat- 
form has been discarded, only Hermann’s arguments are left in support of the 
view. 

2 We have already discussed the instances in the Plutus, Ion and Birds, pp. 21, 
23 and 25. Niejahr, Quaes. Arist. Scaen., p. 28 and Comment. Scaen., p. 5, thinks 
that this occurs only in chariot-scenes. 

8 In the Agamemnon from 728 to 1294 (A. Miiller), in Troades from 569 
to 789 (Schénborn). 
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ὄρνιθα μὲν τόνδ᾽ αἴσιον ποιούμεθα 
τὸν Gov τε χρηστὸν καὶ λόγων εὐφημίαν " 
* * * * * 
? > 9 4 
αλλ ὀχημάτων 
ἔξω πορεύεθ᾽ ἃς φέρω φερνὰς κόρῃ, 
᾿ καὶ πέμπετ᾽ εἰς μέλαθρον εὐλαβούμενοι. 
\ a 2 ’ nw” \ ΨΜ 
σὺ δ᾽, ὦ τέκνον μοι, λεῖπε πωλικοὺς ὄχους, 
ἁβρὸν τιθεῖσα κῶλον ἀσθενές θ᾽ ἅμα. 
ig ” 4 ’ 3 4 “ἢ; 
ὑμεῖς δὲ νεάνιδές νιν ἀγκάλαις ἔπι 
δέξασθε καὶ πορεύσατ᾽ ἐξ ὀχημάτων. 


Schénborn (p. 231 ff.) has shown that even if we follow Din- 
dorf in rejecting the verses by the chorus (598-606) as an 
interpolation, we are still obliged to understand the words of 
Clytemnestra, ὑμεῖς δὲ νεάνιδες, as addressed to the choreutae, 
whom she has just thanked for their kind offer. The fact 
that their services were offered and accepted in this way, 
which would require that the choreutae should go upon the 
“stage, combined with the additional awkwardness of hav- 
ing a chariot and horses upon a high and narrow platform, is 
enough to establish the view of Schonborn that the chariot 
here, and consequently everywhere, entered by the orchestra. 
Accepting this view therefore, Clytemnestra, Iphigenia, and 
the servants who accompanied them passed from orchestra 
to “stage” in the Iphigenia at Aulis; in the Agamemnon 
905 ἢ, Agamemnon and Cassandra; in the Electra (Eur.) 
998, Clytemnestra and her maids; in the Troades 568 ff., An- 
dromache and Astyanax.! If this view is not taken, then 
the chorus in the Iphigenia must go upon the “stage” in 
order to assist Iphigenia, — fully as difficult a movement, sup- 
posing that the “‘stage”’ were high, as the other view would 
involve, by which six actors with their attendants would 
mount the “stage.” From Persians 607 ff.: 


\ 4 , > ow % 3 , 
τοιγὰρ κέλευθον τηνδ᾽ ἄνευ τ᾽ dynudTwV 
aA A ’ ? , U 
χλιδῆς τε τῆς πάροιθεν ἐκ δόμων πάλιν 


Μ 
. ἐστειλα, 


1Schénborn, p. 237, endeavors to show that they do not descend from the 
chariot at all, 
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we infer that Atossa, when she enters (at 159), is borne on a 
chariot, making a possible fifth instance under this head ; and 
from 1001, τροχηλάτοισιν σκηναῖς, that Xerxes enters in this 
way. Since chariots enter the orchestra, the ἁμαξήρης τρίβος 
(Orest. 1251) would also pass through the orchestra,! and 
actors appearing on asses or horses should properly ride into 
the orchestra ; therefore we may decide that in the orchestra 
appear Ismene in Oedipus at Colonus 310 (cf. 313 ἐπὶ πώλου), 
and Xanthias in the first act of the Frogs. 


6. Assembly Scenes. In three plays of Aristophanes, 
.the Acharnians, Ecclesiazusae, and THesmophoriazusae, we 
find scenes in imitation of the public assemblies of the Athe- 
nians, clearly intended to be as realistic as such burlesques 
could be. The place of assembly is provided with seats for 
the citizens (Ach. 42, Thes. 292) and with the βῆμα for the 
speakers (Ecc. 104) ; the usual officers are present, — πρυτά- 
vers (Ach. 40), τοξόται (Ach. 54), κήρυκες (Ach. 43, Thes. 
295); the regular forms of the ἐκκλησία are employed, — 
the purification (Ecc. 128), the prayer (Thes. 295), the read- 
ing of the προβούλευμα (Thes. 372), the call for speakers 
(Ach. 45, Ecc. 130, Thes. 379), the putting on of the speaker’s 
chaplet (Ecc. 122, 131, Thes. 380) ; formal speeches are deliv- 
ered, and the adjournment announced (Ach. 173). From a 
comparison of these plays we are enabled to form a fairly 
correct idea of the manner in which these representations 
were given, and of the movements of the participants. In 
two, the Ecclesiazusae and Thesmophoriazusae, the chorus 
form the body of the assembly; hence it is clear that, as we 
should naturally suppose, the open and commodious space of 
the orchestra was the place of assembly. The speaker's 
stand would be near the wall of the scene, so that the 
speaker should face the audience in the theatre and become 
in reality an actor, and must therefore have been on the 


1 Cited wrongly therefore by Miiller (p. 126) as bringing the chorus on the 
“stage.” The chariot of the Oceanides in the Prometheus and that of Athene 
in the Eumenides do not belong in this discussion, inasmuch as they come down 
from above. 
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“stage.” In accordance with this view we find that the only 
actors in the first 280 verses of the Ecclesiazusae, in which 
we have a mimic assembly, become with their attendants the 
chorus,! and leave the scene singing a choral ode. The one 
who plays the leading part in the piece seems to be also 
the coryphaeus (cf. 491 ἡ στρατηγός), leading the chorus as 
they march out to the ἐκκλησία. On the other hand, in the 
Acharnians, Dicaeopolis, the principal actor, has a part that 
is always distinct from that of the chorus; yet, after ex- 
amining the other two plays, we cannot doubt that he took 
his seat in the orchestra as a member of the assembly,” and 
that he did not go upon the “stage’’—that is, the usual - 
position for actors — until the assembly was dismissed. He 
then crossed it to enter his house in the background Cf. 
202 : 


1 That the women who form the chorus come from the houses in the scene 
and from the wings, we have shown, p. 9. When, moreover, we consider that 
this was a street scene, it becomes evident that these were the only directions 
from which they could come without introducing inconsistency. See on this 
point p. 62. Niejahr, De Poll. loco, p. vil, contends that those who take part 
in the assembly scene of the Ecclesiazusae are actors, and therefore on the 
“stage,” and that no chorus appears until 285, because the women of the mimic 
assembly, when about to leave in 280, say that others “from the country ”’ will 
appear at the ecclesia; that the women who sing the choral passage 285-310 
speak of themselves in 300 as from the country, and hence are those predicted in 
280. If this is true, the chorus appear in 285 and disappear in 310,—a thing 
unheard of in extant plays. Niejahr is inconsistent also; for he insists (p. Vil) 
that in the Thesmophoriazusae the assembly scene takes place in the orchestra 
and yet denies it for the Ecclesiazusae. 

2 Harzmann, p. 56, reaches this conclusion because of the numbers that would 
otherwise be brought upon the stage; see p. 57. 

3 Droysen, Quaes. de Arist. re scaen., p. 10, after having proved conclusively that 
Aristophanes regularly uses εἰς-ἰἐναι-ἔρχεσθαι, etc., with the meaning of " enter the 
house” in the background of the scene, tries to make an exception of εἰσιών in 
this passage, on the ground that Dicaeopolis was going to celebrate the rsra/ Dio- 
nysia. He would translate it “domum ibo.” But in 240 the chorus uses the verb 
ἐξέρχεται at the reappearance of Dicaeopolis, which Droysen has also shown to 
mean always “ come out of the house.” Moreover, the two other exceptional uses 
of εἰσιέναι that he cites, Pax 427 and Lys. 246, are also best taken in their usual 
meaning (see note p. 76). Muhl, Symbolae, p. 11, proves conclusively that here, 
as often in Aristophanes, the same scenery is used in two successive acts without 
change, it being left to the spectators to imagine the change of scene from the 
words of the actors. 
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ἄξω τὰ κατ᾽ ἀγροὺς εἰσιὼν Διονύσια. 


This is made certain by comparison with the Thesmophoria- 
zusae. There Mnesilochus, the principal actor in the play, 
disguised as a woman, goes into the orchestra and takes his 
seat among the women who constitute the assembly and 
who are the chorus. Soon he goes forward to the βῆμα 
and addresses the assembly (466) precisely as two women of 
the chorus had done before him.! So too in the Ecclesiazu- 
sae members of the chorus go forward and address the 
assembly, returning then to their seats. 

The results then of our study of this feature of these 
three? plays are as follows. An actor in the Acharnians 
appears first in the orchestra, remains through 200 verses, 
and then enters the house in the background. In the Ec- 
clesiazusae the women who go through the forms of an 
assembly before the spectators, come from the houses in the 
rear and take seats in the orchestra, with the exception of 
their leader Praxagora, the ἐπιστάτης of the meeting, and 
there they begin to practise the forms of an assembly (cf. 57 
and 121). One speaker after another goes forward to the 
regular place for the actors, speaks, and again retires into 
the orchestra. Finally they all leave the scene, Praxagora at 
their head. She also then must have gone into the orchestra. 
On their return she goes again upon the “ stage,” and thence- 
forward is only an actor. In the Thesmophoriazusae the 
chorus seem to come from the temple, as does also the 
herald, and enter the orchestra to form the assembly. Mne- 
silochus, hitherto an actor, goes into the orchestra before 
them and takes his seat as one of them (cf. 292); with others 
he goes forward and speaks. That he then returns to the 
orchestra is shown by the fact that he is soon attacked by 
the chorus, who are still there (cf. 567 ff.). He seems to re- 


1 Geppert, l.c. p. 163, says: ‘‘ Die ganze Scene von 295 an spielt offenbar in 
der Orchestra, indem die einzelnen Redner (383, 443, 466) wie bei Volksversamm- 
lungen die Biihne besteigen.” Droysen, l.c. p. 68, denies this without reason. 

2 The meeting and discussion of the women in the early part of the Lysistrata 
is so similar to the portion of the Ecclesiazusae above cited that it might almost 
be added to these three, but the forms of an assembly are entirely wanting. 
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main there until 689, when he flees to the altar, which was 
presumably near the door of the Thesmophorium (see p. 35). 


Γυνή α΄. & ποῖ σὺ φεύγεις ; οὗτος οὗτος ov μενεῖς ; 
* * * * * * 


Μνη. ἀλλ᾽ ἐνθάδ᾽ ἐπὶ τῶν μηρίων KTE. 


Since the further action of the piece was on the “stage,” we 
may be sure that the altar was located where we have sup- 
posed. During this assembly scene Clisthenes enters, with 
the information that a man is in the midst of them disguised 
as awoman. He goes into the orchestra to examine all who 
are there. Laying hold of Mnesilochus he says, 617: 


ov βαδιεῖ δεῦρ᾽ ws ἐμέ; 
Μνη. τί δῆτά μ᾽ ἕλκεις ἀσθενοῦσαν; 


In the following verses he helps to strip Mnesilochus, finally 
leaving the now broken-up assembly through one of the wings. 


7. Search Scenes. In four plays the chorus seem to trav- 
erse the whole available space of the scene in their search 
for an actor, who twice is at length found upon the “stage” 
at the altar. This is the case at the end of the assembly _ 
scene just described in the Thesmophoriazusae, where it is 
the poet’s device for breaking up the formal assembly and 
merging it into the main action of the play. After Mnesilo- 
chus, on the information of Clisthenes, is discovered disguised 
as a woman in his seat in the orchestra, the chorus scour the 
entire region to see that no other man is in hiding among 
them. Cf. 657 ff. (the entire passage): 


ξητεῖν, εἴ που κἄλλος τις ἀνὴρ ἐσέλήλνυθε, καὶ περιθρέξαι 
᾿ n 
τὴν πύκνα πᾶσαν καὶ Tas σκηνὰς Kal Tas διόδους 
διαθρῆσαι. 
2 ὃ , Α A a 9 A id 
ela δὴ πρώτιστα μὲν χρὴ κοῦφον ἐξορμᾶν πόδα 
καὶ διασκοπεῖν σιωπῇ παντα χῇ. 
* * * * # * 


ἀλλ᾽ ἔοιχ᾽ ἡμῖν ἅπαντά πως διεσκέφθαι καλῶς. 
e nw a 
οὐχ ὁρῶμεν γοῦν ἐτ᾽ ἄλλον οὐδέν᾽ ἐγκαθήμενον. 
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When these last words were spoken they had completed their 
circuit (cf. 662 τρέχειν κύκλῳ). We cannot suppose that in 
their zeal they would leave an inch of ground unexamined. 
Mnesilochus had taken advantage of their absence and di- 
verted attention to seize the child of one of them and to take 
his stand at the altar, as described above. One or more 
follow him and guard him, probably until the arrival of the 
Prytanis, 929. When they are about to kindle a fire about 
him (726 ff.), and when he cuts the wine-skin and one of the 
women holds a bowl below, some at least of the chorus are 
very near him. Even during the parabasis it is evidently the 
presence of the chorus that prevents any attempt to escape, 
since only one woman was left to guard him (762). 

In the Oedipus at Colonus the chorus on their entrance 
search carefully for the intruder in the sacred grove. Cf. 
117 ff.: 

Xo. λεύσατ᾽ αὐτόν: προσδέρκου, 
προσπεύθου πανταχῇ. 
* * " * 
ὃν ἐγὼ λεύσσων 
περὶ πᾶν οὔπω δύναμαι τέμενος 
γνῶναι ποῦ μοί ποτε ναίει. 


They would leave no spot untraversed except the ground 
of the sacred enclosure itself. Oedipus, who shows himself 
immediately after the words just quoted, probably does not 
appear until the chorus are in a poston to see him, 1.6. until 
they had reached in their search the ἀντίπετρος βῆμα (192) 
which bounded the sacred enclosure. 

Very similar is Eumenides 244 ff. The Furies are track- 
ing Orestes by the blood-stains on the ground. They must 
enter the scene over precisely the same route that Orestes. 
had taken, if we are to interpret strictly their words: 

εἶεν" τόδ᾽ ἐστὶ τἀνδρὸς ἐκφανὲς τέκμαρ. 
ἕπου δὲ μηνυτῆρος ἀφθέγκτου φραδαῖς. 
τετραυματισμένον γὰρ ὡς κύων νεβρὸν 
πρὸς αἷμα καὶ σταλαγμὸν ἐκματεύομεν,, 


that is, we have another violation of Hermann’s rule that 
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actors must not enter through the orchestra. At any rate 
the chorus search over the entire scene. Cf. 255 ff.: 


ὅρα ὅρα par av λεῦσσέ τε πάντα, μὴ 
λάθῃ φύγδα βὰς ματροφόνος ἀτίτας. 


When at length they discover him they seem to be on the 
““stage’’ near Orestes, who is hiding behind the statue! of 
Athene. We have seen (p. 13) that they depart with the 
actors at the close of the piece. During the trial scene, 
between this and the closing scene, we may reasonably 
believe that they remained near Orestes as his accusers and 
prosecutors. 

The sailors in the Ajax, as they set out in opposite direc- 
tions in search of their chieftain (805 ff.), so appear again 
from different directions (865). They are still searching for 
Ajax, when they hear indistinctly his fall (870), and soon 
the cry of Tecmessa (891), who, though she had gone more 
slowly (810), had found him first. She is still at some dis- 
tance, for her cry is but faintly heard (892) and she herself 
is not seen immediately. Soon the choreutae come nearer, 
and ask what is her trouble (897). She points to the body of 
Ajax, which they now see for the first time (898 Αἴας ὅδε 
κεῖται. They are not near enough, however, to understand 
the whole situation (905). Coming nearer, they ask to see 
Ajax, but Tecmessa has covered him and refuses to let 
him be seen (915 ff. οὔτοι θεατός xré). From this point the 
body of Ajax is the central point of the action. It would 
therefore be in the part called the “stage,” and so far back 
as to be scarcely visible even to the nearest spectators.? 
The choreutae, then, are on the “stage’’ when they ask 
to see the body, just as Teucer is when he makes the 
same request® (1003). They sing with Tecmessa lamenta- 


1Cf. Niejahr De Poll. loc., p. xvi: “In scena, ante ipsum templum illam 
statuam positam esse demonstratur eo quod chorus Furiarum in orchestram 
ingressus matricidam non statim conspicit, sed adesse eum praesentiens ad 
indagandum eum se cohortatur.” 

2 That dead bodies were always seen near the rear wall of the scene is shown 
by Niejahr, De Poll. loc., p. xiv. 

ὃ This request of Teucer was probably addressed to the chorus — another 
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tions! over the body, and when Teucer leaves he bids them 
stand by to protect [1.25 1182 ff.: 


ὑμεῖς τε μὴ γυναῖκες ἀντ᾽ ἀνδρῶν πέλας 
παρέστατ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ἀρήγετ᾽, ἐς T ἐγὼ μόλω 
τάφου μεληθεὶς τῴδε, κἂν μηδεὶς ἐᾷ. 
We have seen that at the close of the play they help to bear 
out the body. 

It seems probable that we have a similar situation in the 
following passage from the Hecabe, although it is the actor 
here, rather than the chorus, who makes the search. Within 
the palace Hecabe and her attendants have put out the eyes 
of Polymnestor and have killed his two children. She her- 
self comes from the palace, and seeing him breaking the 
doors and forcing his way out she avoids him, probably hid- 
ing in one of the passages, 1054 ff. : 


9 » 9» \ Μ 2 ’᾽ 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐκποδὼν ἄπειμι κἀποστήσομαι 
φὰ 4 \ 4 

θυμῷ ζέοντι Θρῃκὶ δυσμαχωτάτῳ. 


Since Polymnestor is eagerly searching for the women who 
injured him, he would traverse all the accessible space, going 
even into the orchestra (cf. 1000, 65, and 70), following the 
sound of their footsteps (1070). As soon as he hears their 
voice (1085), he shouts for help and goes in pursuit (1099 ποῖ 
τράπωμαι; ποῖ πορευθῶ;). We see at a glance that a scene 
like this precludes the possibility of a raised stage. But any 
other action than that we have described would be tame in 
comparison with the natural suggestions of the context. 


8. Altar Scenes. The altars of the gods, which were 
near the front of the palace,? were the place of refuge for 


proof of their presence. So Schneidewin-Nauck, note ad loc. For the oppos- 
ing view see Piderit, Scenische Analysis des Soph. Dramas Ajas, p. 39. 

1 Those who lament over dead bodies should always be together; cf. Sept. ad 
fin. Compare the pouring of libations in Cho., Pers., and Iph. Taur.; see p. 45. 

2 Schénborn, p. 259, gives all these arguments, strengthened also by v. 892, if 
πάραυλος may mean ἐγγύς, but still holds to the opposite view. His principal 
objection seems to be the supposed difficulty of mounting the stage. 

8 Almost all scholars who have adhered to the old view of the stage place the 
altars and images of the gods always on the stage. But all the arguments given 
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those in distress or danger. Orestes in the Eumenides seeks 
protection at the altar of Athene, and the children of Heracles 
in the play of Euripides at the altar of Zeus, —in both cases 
actors. When those who seek protection are members of the 
chorus, as in three plays, then they must of necessity pass over 
the boundary between “stage ’’ and orchestra. The Danaids 
in the Suppliants of Aeschylus sing the first stasimon in the 
orchestra. At the approach of strangers, Danaus directs 
them to seek the altars near him, 188 ff.: 


Ν / 3 ‘\ 0 * 

ἄμεινόν ἐστι παντὸς οὕνεκ᾽, ὦ κόραι, 

πάγον προσίζειν τόνδ᾽ ἀγωνίων θεῶν. 
κρείσσων δὲ πύργου βωμὸς, ἄρρηκτον σάκος. 
3 > e 4 A 

ἀλλ᾽ ὡς τάχιστα Bare. 


Cf. also 208 : 
Xo. θέλοιμ᾽ ἂν ἤδη col πέλας θρόνους ἔχειν, 


to which Danaus replies μή νυν σχόλαξεΞς The chorus remain 
at the altars until 516 (circ.). The king asks them to leave 
their suppliant boughs there (αὐτοῦ) and to go back to their 
former place in the orchestra (λευρὸν ἄλσος) ; cf. 506 fF. : 


᾿ κλάδους μὲν αὐτοῦ λεῖπε, σημεῖον πόνου. 
* * * * * 
λευρὸν κατ᾽ ἄλσος νῦν ἐπιστρέφου τόδε. 
Χο. καὶ πῶς βέβηλον ἄλσος ἂν ῥύοιτό με; 


Their fears are soon allayed and they obey, singing the 
second stasimon immediately following from their usual sta- 
tion. Again, in 832, they flee to the altars to escape the her- 
ald of the sons of Aegyptus. The word ἀλκή in the cry of 
the chorus, βαῖνε φυγᾷ πρὸς ἀλκάν, is to be interpreted by 
the previous commands of Danaus in verses 731 ff. and 773 
ff., as well as by the words of the herald (852), λεῖφ᾽ ἕδρανα. 
We have already seen that the chorus make their final exit 
together with Danaus. 


in favor of this (see Niejahr, De Poll. loc., p. 1x) prove only that they were near 
the rear wall of the scene, i.e. in the part of the orchestra most distant from the 
spectators, according to Dérpfeld’s view. 
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The action of the chorus in the Septem is similar. The 
sound of the approaching army fills them with alarm, and 
they flee to the altars of the gods, 96 ff.: 


oN , ? ‘ ig 
im μάκαρες ebedpor, ἀκμάζει βρετέων 
ἔχεσθαι. τί μέλλομεν ἀγάστονοι ; 


Eteocles sends them back again to the orchestra, 265 ff. : 
ἐκτὸς οὖσ᾽ ἀγαλμάτων 
εὔχου τὰ κρείσσω. 
We must suppose that they obey, for they at once begin the 


first stasimon.! Of the opening scene of Euripides’s Suppli- 
ants we have already spoken (p. 8). 


9. Chorus called to Palace — Libation Scenes, etc. It is 
a very frequent occurrence for the chorus, whose usual sta- 
tion was in the orchestra, but near by the palace (see p. 55), 
to be called into the palace by actors. Often the chorus de- 
cide, after debate or consultation, to answer the call; again 
they refuse through fear; but in no case do they actually 
carry out their intention of going inside, being checked by 
some circumstance, such as the arrival of a new actor, while 
approaching the house. In five plays, however, I think 
it can be shown that the choreutae advance to a position near 
the doors of the house, and therefore go upon the “stage.” 

In the Ajax, Tecmessa comes out of the tent and asks the 
chorus of sailors to try to calm her lord. Cf. 328 ff.: 


ἀλλ᾽, ὦ φίλοι, τούτων yap οὕνεκ᾽ ἐστάλην, 
3 ’ ’ 3 , 3 4 la 
ἀρήξατ᾽ εἰσελθόντες, εἰ δύνασθέ τι. 


They accordingly quit the orchestra. When on the “stage” 
near the tent they ask that the door be opened (344), to 
which Tecmessa replies: 


idov, διούγω - προσβλέπειν δ᾽ ἔξεστί σοι 
τὰ τοῦδε πράγη, καὐτὸς ὡς ἔχων κυρεῖ. 
1 “Saepius hoc fit in fabulis, ut si quid aut chorus aut actores facere jubeantur, 


id ei efficere putandi sint, tametsi hoc ipsum verbis non est indicatum.” Niejahr 
De Poll. loco, p. I. 
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They remain there for some time with Ajax. At last he 
orders the doors closed (cf. 579-81 and 93), and despairing 
of ever diverting him from his purpose, they go back again 
to their position. They are in the orchestra at the beginning 
of the next stasimon. In this passage the poet had good 
reason for allowing the chorus to carry out their intention. 
Ajax, sitting in the midst of the slaughtered sheep, sur- 
rounded by blood and filth, could not be shown in all his 
misery to the spectators. It was enough that these should 
have an account of these revolting details from others. We 
notice that the chorus describe all that they see with min- 
uteness of detail; they were where they could see what the 
spectators could not see.} 

So in the Agamemnon. After long discussion the cho- 
reutae decide to go to the aid of Agamemnon after they have 
heard his cries from within. At once Clytemnestra comes 
out. It is too late to aid the hero, but the poet’s purpose 15 
accomplished, and the chorus is on the “stage,” ? grouped 
about the open door of the palace, looking at the bodies of 
the slain. There are many indications that the bodies are 
in sight of the chorus (e.g. 1405, 1581, etc.), but none that 
they were seen by the whole theatre. On the contrary, the 
chorus is brought near the palace for the very purpose of 
making it unnecessary that the whole spectacle should be 
seen by the audience. The aesthetic taste which required 
that such scenes should be enacted out of the sight of the 
spectators would surely demand that they should remain out 
of sight as far as possible. The chorus was probably in the 
orchestra again at the beginning of the commos, 1447 ff. 

Similarly in the Hippolytus one semi-chorus is inclined 
to go into the house where Phaedra is attempting to take 
her own life, 782 f.: 


1 It is a widely accepted view that in this and some of the following scenes 
the eccyclema was employed to show the bodies, and that the chorus need not 
have been upon the stage, but Neckel, Das Ekkyklema, Prog. Gym. Fried. 1890, 
has proved that this machine was not used in any of the extant tragedies, except 
in the Heracles (and this seems to me to be very doubtful). We may follow 
therefore the natural suggestions of the plays as to the movements of the chorus. 

2 So Wecklein, note ad loc. 
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φίλαι, τί δρῶμεν ; ἢ δοκεῖ περᾶν δόμους 
λῦσαί T ἄνασσαν ἐξ ἐπισπαστῶν βρόχων ; 


In 788, before they could have gone far, they infer from the 
words of the nurse, who is inside the palace, that Phaedra is 
dead. There was no longer reason for their going in. But 
they had already advanced toward the house, for they clearly 
hear the nurse’s commands within the house, and speak of 
themselves as “just arrived at the house”’- when Theseus 
questions them about the outcry. Cf. 790 ff. : 


a ” ’ 2.ϑ»,0ὈΕ Ld , 
γυναῖκες, ἴστε Tis ποτ᾽ ἐν δόμοις βοή; 
"" * * " " 
Χο. τοσοῦτον ἴσμεν" ἄρτι γὰρ κἄγω δόμοις, 
Θησεῦ, πάρειμι σῶν κακῶν πενθήτρια. 


Then the body of Phaedra is shown. It is seen by the cho- 
rus as well as by Theseus; but Hippolytus on his entrance 
does not see it until several sentences have been spoken. 
This would support the view that the spectators in general 
were not supposed to have a clear view of the body and its 
surroundings, but only those gathered immediately in front 
of it. Even if it be objected that we cannot assume that 
the chorus actually go upon the “stage,” yet it is clear that 
they are near the door, and that a difference of ten feet in 
level would make it impossible for them to see what is 
within. 

The same purpose on the part of the poet, viz.: to use the 
chorus as a means of avoiding the exhibition of a disgusting 
spectacle to the theatre, is still more obvious in the Choe- 
phori. Although the choreutae in fear keep as far as possi-. 
ble from the scene of the murder (cf. 872 αποσταθῶμεν 
πράγματος), yet when the deed is done their presence is so 
desirable as a means of gaining the full dramatic effect of the 
exposure of the bodies without in reality making these clearly 
visible to the spectators, that another motive is devised by the 
poet for bringing them forward. Orestes calls upon them 1 

1 Tt is true that ἐκτείνατε may be addressed to servants, but this would not be 


so natural an interpretation. The scholiast, Wecklein, and others favor that 
given above. 
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to spread out to view the garment in which Agamemnon 
had been slain. Cf. 980 ff.: 


ἴδεσθε δ᾽ αὗτε, τῶνδ᾽ ἐπήκοοι κακῶν, 
* * * ” 
ἐκτείνατ᾽ αὐτὸ Kal κύκλῳ παρασταδὸν 
στεγάστρον ἀνδρὸς δείξαθ᾽, κτὲ. 
They probably do not go again into the orchestra, for we 
have seen that they soon retire into the palace. 

In the Heracles, also, it appears that the choreutae advance 
to see the inside of the palace, although, so far as the text 
shows, not until the calamity has fallen. They see the palace 
tottering in 905. Soon the messenger comes out and _nar- 
rates what has happened. Up to this point they have not 
seen anything inside, but from 1032 ff. they see very dis- 
tinctly all that has been described before. The natural 
inference is that, after hearing what has happened within, 
they advance to the breach in the wall and see what they 
proceed to describe. That they did approach, and so near 
that there was danger of their disturbing the sleeping Hera- 
cles, is seen from the warning of Amphitryon 1042 ff. He 
drives them away from Heracles, back into the orchestra. 


ἑκαστέρω πρόβατε, μὴ 

κτυπεῖτε μὴ βοᾶτε, μὴ 

τὸν εὖ τ᾽ ἰαύονθ᾽ 

ὑπνωδεά τ᾽ εὐνᾶς ἐγείρετε. 

Ἂ * bad bad bad 
σῖγα, πνοὰς μάθω" φέρε πρὸς ods βάλω. 
Χο. εὕδει; 
It is to be noticed that the chorus see every detail at first; 
but when they withdraw again at the bidding of Amphitryon 
they cannot see even whether Heracles is sleeping or not, a 
circumstance which they had before easily noticed (1034). 
In these five passages it is clear that the chorus left their 

usual position in the orchestra for one nearer the door of the 
palace. Albert Miiller! cites several others in which similar 


1 Biihnenalt., p. 127. His citations are Hipp., Bacch., Cyc., Aj., Hec., And., 
Supp. (Eur.), and Ion. Of these we claim that Hipp., Aj., and Bacch. are to 
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action is proposed but not executed, as proof that, though it 
was always possible for the chorus to reach the stage from 
the orchestra, it was always inconvenient and avoided by the 
poet as much as possible. The prevention of the action is 
caused by fear on the part of the chorus, by the entrance of 
an actor, or by the direct prohibition of an actor or semi- 
chorus. A dctailed examination of these passages will show 
that the poet had weightier reasons for preventing the action 
than merely to avoid an awkward situation. 

The chorus in the Hecabe seem inclined to go to the aid 
of the queen. Cf. 1042: 


Xo. βούλεσθ᾽ ἐπεισπέδωμεν ; ws ἀκμὴ καλεῖ 
᾿Εκάβῃ παρεῖναι Τρῳάσιν τε συμμάχους. 


But Hecabe herself at once comes out, and soon after her the 
raging Polymnestor, eager to catch any of the women within 
reach. Surely the chorus would follow the example of He- 
cabe, and get out of the way (1054 ἐκποδὼν ἄπειμι). Ac- 
cordingly we cannot expect any description of what is seen 
within the palace, and we do not find it. Except for the 
announcement by Hecabe in 1051 that the bodies of the two 
children would soon be seen, and a passing reference to them 
by Agamemnon in 1118, we should not know that they were 
seen at all. Here the poet deliberately gives up the usual 
grouping of the chorus about the dead bodies for the superior 
effects of the unique scene we have described above (see also 
p. 35). In the Medea the choreutae decide to go within the 
palace, but Jason arrives before they have yet done so, 
addressing them as γυναῖκες, αἱ τῆσδ᾽ ἐγγὺς ἕστατε στέγης 
(1293). How near they are we cannot tell, but there is 
no need of their being on the “stage” after Medea ap- 
pears above in her chariot, and so we may assume that 
they are not unusually near. In the Andromache, 817 ff., 
Hermione comes out of the house just after the chorus have 
been asked to go in to calm her. The reason for entering no 


be rejected, the two former because the action of approaching the palace was 
carried out, the last because of a misunderstanding of Miiller’s. I have added 
Med. and Ach. to the passages for discussion. 
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longer existed, so that it cannot be held that any difficulty in 
the action prevented its execution. The same may be said of 
Cyclops, 630 ff. The chorus of Satyrs refuse to help Odys- 
seus against Polyphemus, but the poet’s object in this was to 
make a display of their ridiculous cowardice. In the same 
play a drove of goats had been driven from the orchestra into 
the cave, showing that the act of crossing was not in itself 
inconvenient. The mothers who form the chorus in the Sup- 
pliants (Eur.) are not permitted to go forward to touch the 
dead bodies of their sons at 940 ff., but they have once before 
(815 ff.; see p. 44) been permitted to embrace them. It is 
hard to see the reason for the distinction, but it has been 
suggested that in the later passage the mothers were to do 
more than to embrace, — they expected to uncover the faces 
for a last look, —and this is forbidden on account of the foul 
condition of the bodies (cf. 944-945), which had not yet been 
washed. The reason why the chorus in the Ion, 219 ff., do 
not go into the temple (see p. 23) is perfectly good, both from 
the poet's point of view and from that of the spectators. It 
would have been offensive to the religious feelings of the 
Athenians if these servants had been permitted to enter the 
holy shrine of Apollo from motives of idle curiosity, and 
the poet needed their presence in order to effect the meeting 
between Creusa and Ion. I need cite but one more instance 
of this kind. In the Acharnians, 564, one semi-chorus is 
about to strike Dicaeopolis, but is prevented by the other 
semi-chorus; yet in 280 all the chorus had attacked him 
violently.! 

In all of these passages the poetic reason for the non-per- 
formance of the proposed action is strong enough and apparent 
enough to explain its prevention. Either the poet has special 
reasons for preventing the action or in the natural progress 
of the play the action was no longer necessary. Similar 
occurrences are frequent where going upon the “stage”’ does 
not enter into the question, as in Philoctetes 887, where the 
chorus are probably on the “stage” already ; and yet no one 


1A. Miiller quotes also Bacch. 954 ff.; but Dionysus could not be address- 
ing the chorus, since he had not yet come out of the palace. 
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has for a moment supposed in such cases that the proposed 
action was attended with especial difficulty. 

We have seen, therefore, from the very passages that 
Miiller quotes in favor of his theory of the stage, that we 
need not suppose that the poet was hampered in this way by 
the inconvenient arrangement of the theatre in which his 
dramas were to be performed, for the action would probably 
have been the same, however convenient the arrangements 
for the setting of the play might have been. But in case 
this proof should seem insufficient, we may approach the 
question from another side. Miiller would say that the stage 
was ascended by the chorus where the motive for such action 
was sufficiently strong; but that in the cases he cites the 
need is so slight that it is easier for the poet to devise an- 
other motive for the prevention of the action than to have 
the action first proposed put into effect. But how slight is 
the evidence on which Miiller bases his theory is shown 
by the fact that in a number of other passages, although the 
motive is exceedingly slight, sometimes.nothing more than 
mere curiosity, the chorus are allowed to perform the very 
action that is forbidden in the passages cited. One of these 
has already been pointed out (p. 40), Heracles 1032. There 
are two other instances in the same play. Amphitryon pro- 
poses to go where he may see the slaying of Lycus, 1.6. close 
to the door of the palace ; the chorus go with him. Cf. 747 ff.: 


Xo. arr’ ὦ γεραιέ, καὶ τὰ δωμάτων ἔσω 
A \ 
σκοπῶμεν, εἰ πράσσει τις ὡς ἐγὼ θέλω. 


They return to their usual station in 760: 
Xo, ovya μέλαθρα" πρὸς χοροὺς τραπώμεθα. 


Afterwards when Heracles is seen awaking, they go again 
with Amphitryon to his side. 1109-10: 


"Ap. yépovtes, ἔλθω τῶν ἐμῶν κακῶν πέλας ; 
Χο. κἄγωγε σὺν σοί, μὴ προδοὺς τὰς συμφοράς. 


From this point ἴῃς chorus has no part in the play until the 
last two verses, and we cannot tell its position. It probably 
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returned to the orchestra, since it was needed but a short 
time for the protection of Amphitryon. 

Almost identical with Heracles 1032 ff. is Orestes 137 ff. 
Electra sees the women of the chorus approaching the bed- 
side of Orestes, and requests that they step lightly, but they 
are not quiet enough to satisfy her, and are ordered away. 
When, however, by their subdued voices they have reassured 
her, she bids them come and tell their errand, 147 ff. : 


Xo. ἴδ᾽, ἀτρεμαῖον ws ὑπόροφον φέρω 
΄ ᾽ Ἁ [μέ 
βοαν. ‘Hi. ναὶ οὕτως | 
, ’ 4 > 9» U4 > ’ Μ 
κάταγε κάταγε, πρόσιθ᾽ ἀτρέμας ἀτρέμας ἴθι " 
λόγον ἀπόδος ἐφ᾽ ὅ τι χρέος ἐμόλετέ ποτε. 


Before Electra speaks the last words, the choreutae have taken 
their stand where she had directed. That this station was 
very near her is proven conclusively by 170 ff. The chorus 
have seen Orestes stir on his bed, and Electra, accusing them 
of awakening him, send them away again : 


9 3 9 Ὁ A 3 9 > ν 
οὐκ ἀφ ἡμῶν, οὐκ ἀπ᾿ οἴκων . .. 
A φ 4 
πόδα σὸν εἱλίξεις ; 
Χο. ὑπνώσσει. 


They calm her with this assurance, and she permits them 
to remain. But in 181 she again sends them away for being 
too.noisy, and this time they obey. Cf. 208 ff.: 


ὅρα παροῦσα, παρθέν᾽ ᾿Ηλέκτρα, πέλας, 
\ , 4 / . 

μὴ κατθανὼν σε cvyyovos λέληθ᾽ ὅδε" 

οὐ γὰρ μ᾽ ἀρέσκει τῷ λίαν παρειμένῳ, 


showing that they are now too far away to see that Orestes 
has awakened, yet still near enough to notice the change. 
They are probably in their usual position when the lyric 
passage (316 ff.) is given. 

Adrastus in Euripides’s Suppliants has the dead bodies of 
the six leaders brought upon the stage. The mothers of the 
dead form the chorus. They ask to be permitted to embrace 
the bodies of their sons, and Adrastus grants it. Cf. 815 ff.: 
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Xo. 806’, ὡς περιπτυχαῖσι δὴ 
χέρας προσαρμόσασ᾽ ἐμοῖς 
ἐν ἀγκῶσι τέκνα θῶμαι. 


"AS. ἔχεις ἔχεις. 


We have seen that soon after this they are probably back 
again in the orchestra, for Theseus forbids their uncovering 
and touching the bodies. 

The Trojan sentinels in the Rhesus go from their posts in 
the orchestra to Hector’s tent, seen in the background, and 
wake him. 1 ff. : 


Xo. Bak πρὸς εὐνὰς 
tas ‘Extopéous τις ὑπασπιστῶν. 
* . ᾿ * ψ 
λεῖπε χαμεύνας φυλλοστρώτους, 
δέξαι τε νέων κληδόνα μύθων, 
“Extop* καιρὸς γὰρ ἀκοῦσαι. 


It seems that they remain here, i.e. on the “stage,” until 
ordered back to their posts in 523: 


ὑμᾶς δὲ βάντας χρὴ προταινὶ τάξεων 

φρουρεῖν ἐγερτὶ κτέ. 
That this station, προταινὶ τάξεων, was in the orchestra is 
shown by the opening scene of the play and by the scene 
immediately following the passage last cited. 

The chorus in the Choephori, the Persians, and the Iphi- 
genia among the Taurians assist in pouring libations at the 
tomb of the dead by handing the bowl to the actor in the 
last-named play, and in all by chanting as the offering is 
made. It was this fact in the Choephori that convinced 
Hermann! that the tomb was on the margin of the stage, 
since Electra and the chorus are together during the liba- 
tion, as they have been from the time they came from the 
palace. The chorus are sent out as χοᾶν προπομπὸς (23), 
and are asked by Electra to sing as she pours, 150: 


1 De re scen. in Aesch. Orest., p.g: “Non est dubitandum quin sepulcrum 
Agamemnonis in margine proscenii sit.” 
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φ a Ἁ ρι 4 Lg é 
ὑμᾶς δὲ κωκυτοῖς ἐπανθίξειν νόμος. 


After the libation Electra finds the lock of hair on the tomb. 
That the chorus do not see the hair at first does not prove 
that they are not near by, as some have claimed. Electra 
has ascended the steps of the altar. Upon this, out of the 
sight of the chorus, the lock is found. In the Persians, 
Atossa in like manner calls for the chants of the chorus 
while she pours the libation on the tomb of Darius (619). 
When the shade of Darius appears, it addresses the choreutae 
first, 681, not seeing Atossa until 684. 


ὦ πιστὰ πιστῶν ἥλικες θ᾽ ἥβης ἐμῆς 

Πέρσαι γεραιοὶ κτὲ .. 

λεύσσων δ᾽ ἄκοιτιν τὴν ἐμὴν τάφου πέλας 

ταρβῶ, χοὰς δὲ πρευμενὴς ἐδεξάμην. 

ὑμεῖς δὲ θρηνεῖτ᾽ ἐγγὺς ἑστῶτες τάφου κτὲ. 
His wife is πέλας, the choreutae, ἐγγύς. That he turns 
from one to the other so readily in his speech proves that 
they are near together and both on the side of the tomb 
toward the spectators —for Darius would not turn his back 
to these. 

The chorus of Greek maidens in the Taurian Iphigenia 

are the attendants of Iphigenia, given her by the king for the 
temple-service. Cf. 63 ff. : 


‘Ig. σὺν προσπόλοισιν, ἃς ἔδωχ᾽ ἡμῖν ἄναξ 
“Ἑλληνίδας γυναῖκας. ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ αἰτίας 
οὔπω τίνος πάρεισιν; 


When these arrive, Iphigenia proceeds to carry out her pur- 
pose of making libations to Orestes. In the course of the 
passage beginning ἐὼ dywai, addressed to the chorus imme- 
diately after their parodos, she asks them for the vessel and 
libation, 167 ff.: 


ἀλλ᾽ ἔνδος μοι πάγχρυσον 
τεῦχος καὶ λοιβὰν “Αἰιδα. 


It would be forcing this passage excessively to suppose 
these words to be addressed to any but the chorus, and 
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furthermore the two similar passages quoted favor this inter- 
pretation.! 

We have seen therefore that in the case of the non- 
performance of the proposed action of entering the palace, 
(1) in five instances the chorus advance to a position near 
the palace; (2) in the others a satisfactory motive for the 
action as we have it is apparent; and further (3) that the 
same action which is proposed in these passages is often car- 
ried into execution, however slight the motive may be, show- 
ing that there was no obstacle in the arrangement of the 
theatre. Miiller’s arguments based upon these passages con- 
sequently cannot stand. 


10. Encounters between Actors and Chorus. Striking, 
and also clearly indicated by the text, are the instances of 
actual conflict between actors and chorus. The course of 
action in these passages is generally recognized, and the dis- 
cussion of them may therefore be brief. 

After the chorus in the Suppliants of Aeschylus, 832 ff., have 
taken refuge at the altars, the Herald arrives and attempts 
to drag them away by violence (909). The chorus attack 
Aegisthus with swords in Agamemnon 1650 ff., before the 
intervention of Clytemnestra. So, too, in Acharnians 280 ff., 
the choreutae attack Dicaeopolis with stones as he marches 
across the scene. They are so close upon him that he can- 
not turn and flee (see p. 73). Euelpides and his companion 
are charged upon by the chorus in Birds 344 ff., but Epops 
interferes and persuades the latter to retire (400). In the 
Knights (see 247, 257, and 471) the Paphlagonian is assaulted. 
The chorus are still on the “stage” in 4go ff., for they give 
oil and garlic to the Sausage-seller. Xanthias and Bdelycleon 
in Wasps 453 ff. find considerable difficulty in beating back 
the chorus of wasps. 

The chorus in the Rhesus leave the scene in the midst of 
the play. On their re-entrance, representing now the relief 


1 Further evidence that the choreutae are with the actors in these libation 
scenes is furnished by the lamentation scene, Aj. 910-975, in which for other 
reasons the chorus must be by the side of the corpse. 
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guard, they fall upon Diomedes and Odysseus, take them 
captive, and finally let them go again. Cf. 675 ff.: 


Xo. βάλε βάλε Bare βάλε 
θένε θένε. .. 
τούσδ᾽ ἔχω, τούσδ᾽ ἔμαρψα. 
* # # # # 
καὶ τί δὴ τὸ σῆμα; 
Ὀδ. Φοῖβος. Χο. ἔμαθον ἴσχε πᾶς δόρυ. 
They probably then return to their usual position. 

The chorus in Helen, 1627 ff., hold Theoclymenus by the 
garments to keep him from entering the house and killing 
his sister. In the Oedipus at Colonus they hold Creon, who 
with his attendants is carrying off Antigone, until the arrival 
of Theseus. This is made clear from the text, 724 ff.: 


Ocd. ὦ φύλτατοι γέροντες, ἐξ ὑμῶν ἐμοὶ 
φαίνοιτ᾽ ἂν ἤδη τέρμα τῆς σωτηρίας. 
Χο. θάρσει, παρέσται. 


Cf. 856 ff. also: 


Xo. ἐπίσχες αὐτοῦ, ξεῖνε. Kp. μὴ ψαύειν λέγω. 
Χο. οὔτοι σ᾽ ἀφήσω, τῶνδέ γ᾽ ἐστερημένος. 


From this point the chorus have little part in the play. 
They probably remain in the orchestra. 

There is a scene very similar to this in the early part of 
the Heracleidae, and although the action is less animated 
and the words of the text less decisive than in the Oedipus, 
the general similarity is close enough to warrant the same 
interpretation. Cf. 270 ff.: 


An. κλαίων ap’ ἅψει τῶνδε κοὐκ ἐς ἀμβολάς. 
Ko. μὴ πρὸς θεῶν κήρυκα τολμήσῃς θενεῖν. 
An. εἰ μή γ᾽ ὁ κῆρυξ σωφρονεῖν μαθήσεται. 
Χο. ἄπελθε" καὶ σὺ τοῦδε μὴ Oiyns, ἄναξ. 
Ko. στείχω' μιᾶς γὰρ χειρὸς ἀσθενὴς μάχη. 


The last verse makes the inference easy that Copreus saw 
opposing him and ready to attack him not only Demophon, 
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but also the choreutae. That the latter were in fact on the 
“stage’’ is made certain by 307 ff., where Iolaus tells his 
wards to join right hands with the Athenians in token of 
gratitude and lasting friendship.! 


Sor’, ὦ τέκν᾽, αὐτοῖς χεῖρα δεξιὰν δότε 
ὑμεῖς δὲ παισί, καὶ πέλας προσέλθετε. 


The last verse, or at least the first half of it, must have been 
addressed to the chorus. 

With these encounters between actors and chorus we 
should class Lysistrata 381 ff. The chorus of women come 
out of the citadel against the chorus of men, who are trying 
to set the citadel afire. The chorus of women therefore 
for the time being represent an actor. When the men 
threaten to burn them, they respond by drenching them 
with water. 


Tep. ἔμπρησον αὐτῆς tas κόμας. Γυν. σὸν ἔργον ᾧχελῴε. 
Γερ. οἴμοι τάλας. 


They must have been together on the same level at this 
point. The old men are driven back from the citadel. The 
chorus of women soon follow, going into the orchestra, as 
is shown by 539 ff.: 


9 ’ ἴἴ Φ A 9 Ἁ οὶ ’ ad 
ἀπαίρετ᾽ ὦ γυναῖκες ἀπὸ τῶν καλπίδων, ὅπως ἂν 
ἐν τῷ μέ Ἰμεῖ ig φίλ λλά 

ἐν τῷ μέρει χὴμεῖς τι ταῖς φίλαισι συλλάβωμεν. 


Therefore the drenching scene took place upon the “stage,” 
at the gates of the citadel. Both choruses are together in 
the orchestra from this point until the close of the play (cf. 
615 ff. and 1020 ff., and pp. 11 and 19).? 


1 The action here is as clear as Ὁ. C. 1632 ff.: δός μοι χερὸς offs πίστιν ἀρχαίαν᾽ 
τέκνοις, ὑμεῖς τε, παῖδες, τῷδε. We have no right to make ὑμεῖς in our passage: 
refer to others than those to whom it naturally refers, the chorus, merely because 
of a supposed barrier between “stage ᾿ and orchestra. 

2 Droysen’s argument (l.c. p. 60) from the obscene passage, 821 ff., that the 
women were higher than the men proves absolutely nothing. Miiller would 
include Pax 469 ff. also under this class, but by our interpretation of the passage 
(see p. 76) the connection of actors and chorus does not require that the: 
latter should here pass from the orchestra to the “ stage.” 
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Our examination of these 44 plays has shown that 36, or, 
rejecting those that have furnished the most doubtful evi- 
dence, 32, contain evidence of intimate connection in the 
action between actors and chorus. In 31 of these (all but 
the Prometheus) there must have been passing between 
“stage’’ and orchestra, sometimes by actors, but in a large 
majority of cises by the chorus or by both together. This 
passing between “stage” and orchestra was, so far as we 
can judge from the plays, perfectly free and unrestricted, 
and it occurs not only when the action may be slow and 
deliberate, suited to the ascending of steps, as at the close 
of Persians, but also, and far more frequently, when the 
action must needs be hasty and even precipitate. Two illus- 
trations will suffice. The Danaids in the Suppliants (Aesch.) 
hasten to the altars as soon as the Herald comes into view. 
They see him in 826, begin their flight in 832 (βαῖνε duya 
πρὸς adxav), and have reached the altars by 835 (ava& mpo- 
tacaov). And this scene is no burlesque, such as we might 
expect in Aristophanes, with which the sight of twelve 
maidens scrambling in terror and confusion up a flight of 
steps would be in keeping, but it is dignified tragedy, in 
which this scene was entirely appropriate. In Helen 1624, 
Theoclymenus first declares his intention of going into the 
palace. Only four verses later he orders the chorus to get 
out of his way. Judging from scenes such as these we can- 
not avoid the conclusion that the height of the ‘stage’ was 
no barrier to the free passage of the chorus from orchestra 
to “stage.” <A stage ten feet high undoubtedly would have 
been a barrier, and would have prevented such action as we 
have described, no matter in what way connected with the 
orchestra. Either the orchestra and the “stage” were on a 
level, or else the “stage’”’ was very low and easily accessible 
from the orchestra under all circumstances and in all periods 
of the classical drama. This, it would seem, would be satis- 
factorily proven by the eighteen instances of crossing involved 
in the personal encounters between chorus and actors, in 
addition to the sixteen required by the parodos from the 
palace and exodos into it, for these include almost all of 
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the hasty passages over the “stage’’ by the chorus. But 
so strong has been the influence of tradition that even 
those who have admitted all these instances have labored 
hard to convince themselves either that, though the floor of 
the orchestra was ten to twelve feet lower than the stage, 
yet, to prepare for just such emergencies as these, a platform 
was built up for the chorus to within a few feet of the 
stage level, or else that, after all, we cannot judge of 
Greek dramatic art by our ideas of good taste. 

In spite of such expedients, however, the adherents of the 
traditional view have spared no pains to reduce the number of 
instances of intimate action between “‘stage’’ and orchestra. 
Oehmichen,! the most recent writer, commits himself only 
so far as to state that “‘auf der Biihne erschien der Chor 
zuweilen im Beginn des Stiickes; sonst jedenfalls sehr 
selten, seltener als man annimmt.” Haigh? does not cite 
full instances, but says authoritatively that “in all the forty- 
four Greek plays which have come down to us hardly fifteen 
certain examples are to be found.” Niejahr? would grant 
about twenty-two, though he follows Pollux closely. Albert 
Miiller gives what is supposed to be a complete citation of 
instances, making the number of crossings of the “stage” 
by the chorus about thirty-eight. But his list 15 not com- 
plete, even of the kind of passages he takes into account. 
It is difficult to see on what principle, for example, he says 
that the chorus in the Choephori come out of the palace 
((αλτὸς ἐκ δόμων ἔβαν) without including the Troades also 
(ἔξω κομίσασθ᾽ οἴκων), or why he does not count Agamemnon 
1649 among the places where the chorus attack actors. 

If my arguments in the preceding discussion have been 
well grounded, the chorus alone pass over the boundary 
line between the stage and the orchestra at least 68 times, 
the chorus and actors together 9 times, and actors alone 
39 times, making a total of 77 times for the chorus and 
116 times for both actors and chorus, rejecting all instances 


1 Das Biihnenwesen d. Griechen u. Rémer, 1890, p. 276. 
2The Attic Theatre, 1889, p. 153. 
8 De Pollucis loc., 1885. He gives no exact enumeration, nor does Miller. 
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classed as doubtful. We feel safe in saying that all of these, 
as well as those marked doubtful and many others! that 
would be suggested in the course of the action for the sake 
of dramatic effect, would be not only accepted, but regarded 
as necessary if it were not felt that the supposed height 
of the stage was an obstacle. When we take into account 
that many of these (even those granted by Miiller) could 
have been avoided by the poet had there been the slightest 
difficulty in carrying out the action indicated, and that too 
without any apparent loss of dramatic force, we cannot 
believe that there was any barrier in the way. It would 
be hard to show, for example, what was gained by having 
the chorus enter the palace during the action in Helen 327, 
or go upon the “stage”’ in Heracles 731 and 1009; and why 
the chorus in Iphigenia at Aulis 598 help Iphigenia descend 
from her chariot, but do not in like manner assist Androma- 
che in Troades 568. 

The following table is a summary of the instances of 
interaction between “stage’’ and orchestra which we have 
endeavored to establish, arranged in groups, showing those 
granted by Miiller, who is most natural and liberal in his 
interpretation, and giving the results of the preceding por- 
tion of this paper. 


1 One of the clearest indications that actors and chorus were at least very 
near together is Iph. Taur. 1069, where Iphigenia earnestly begs the choreutae 
severally to aid her (σὲ καὶ σὲ ἱκνοῦμαι, xré.). In Aristophanes are many passages 
that have been cited by all scholars from the scholiasts down. In two the chorus 
hand actors something (Eq. 490, oil and garlic; Eq. 921, a ladle). But perhaps 
these passages are wrongly assigned to the chorus. Meineke gives the former to 
οἰκέτης d. In Ach. 1224 Dicaeopolis pretends to get a wine sack from the priest 
in the front row of seats, and in Ran. 293 Dionysus appeals to the priest for 
protection. In Pax 906 Trygaeus offers Theoria to the prytanes in the theatre 
and pretends that they receive her. In Pax 965 Trygaeus has barley thrown into 
the audience. In Nub. 1102 Dicaeus says that he “deserts to the side of the 
rogues,” referring to the audience. In all of these cases we cannot know how 
strictly the action was carried out nor how much was broad jest. Hence no 
argument can be based on them. On the other hand, their interpretation will 
be much simplified if we find that there was no stage to hinder. Harzmann 
accepts all the above from Aristophanes (as White does also) and suggests a 
great many others that we cannot, however, accept on his theory of the stage. 
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TABLE OF THE INTER-ACTION BETWEEN 
AND CHORUS. 


se 


No. Occasion. References. 
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ACTORS 


Passing be- 


tween 


Orchestra. 


Stage” and 


Totals.* 


rrr rnc A feast: | ap 


1 | From palaceto |Cho.22; Eum. 140; Troad. 154; Supp. 
orchestra, (2) 8; Eccl. init.; Lys. 319; Aan. 350; 


Thes, 312; Hel. 515; Lys. 1239; Ach. 280.) 7 1: 2 
2 | From orchestra to/Cho. fin.; Pers. 1038; Av. 1706; Hel. 
palace. 327; Lys. 1182; Cyc. 82. 3 3 
3 | Chorus and actors|(Cho., Pers., Av., Hel., No. 2) Eum. 1004; 
depart together.| Sept. 1066; Alc. 422; Supp. (1) 954; Aj. 
1413; Phil. 1469; Cyc. 708; Supp. (2) 
1232; /on fin.; Troad. 1325; Ach. 1231; 
Ran. 1524; Eccl. 1149; Plut. 1208; Vesp. 
1516; Lys. 1272; Pax 1339; Prom. 1067. | 13 4 
4 | Chorus and actors|(Cho., Hel., No. 1) Alc. 861; Eccl. init.; 
enter together. Plut. 295; Elec. (2) 167; Supp. (1) init.; 
fon init.; Phil. init.; Bacch. 55; Av. init. 7 
5 | Chariot scenes. [1. A. 598; Agam.gos; Elec. (2) 998; Troad. 
568; Pers. 607, 909; O. C. 310; Ran. init. 7 
6 | Assembly scenes. |Ach. init.; Eccl. 57 and Thesm. 292 (see also 
No.1). Ct. Lys. init. 16 
ΕἾ Search scenes. _|'Thes. 657; O.C. 111; Eum. 244 and Aj. 865 
(see also No. 3); Hec. 1054. 4 4 
8 | Altar scenes. Supp. (1) 188; 832 (see also No. 3); Sept.g4.! 4 
9 | Chorus called to ‘Aj. 328; Agam. 1372; Hipp. 790; Cho. 980; 
palace— minor] H. F. 1032; H. F.731,1109; Orest. 137 ; 
instances — li- Supp. (2) 815; Rhes. init.; Cho. 150 (No. 
bation scenes, 1); Pers. 619; 1. T. 167. 19 4 
1o | Encounters be- |Supp. (1) gog (No. 8); Agam. 1649; Ach. 
tween actors 280; Av. 344; Eq. 247; Vesp. 458; 
and chorus. Rhes. 675; Hel. 1627; O. C. 856; 
Heracleid. 270; Lys. 381 (No.1). 18 
/taéics = Doubtful, i.e. without clear proof from text. 68 39 9 


Heavy-Faced Type= Granted by Miiller (p. 124 ff). He counts also 
Prom. 281 (see p. 59, this art.); Orest. 1251 (p.29); Pax 426 (pp. 52 and 76) ; 
and Fq. 490 (p. 52). 

* Deductions are made for instances that would be counted twice. 
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B. General Relation of Chorus to Actors. 


The conclusion which we have been compelled to reach in 
view of the preceding considerations, viz.: that the actors¢ 
played on practically the same level with the chorus, is sup- 
ported also by the general relation of the chorus to the actors..- 
Following the history of the drama from the early dithyram- 
bic chorus of fifty members, at which time the chorus alone 
was the drama, down to the New Comedy, in which there 
was, as a rule, no chorus whatever, we can trace a steady de- 
cline in the importance of the chorus, both as to the actual 
number of verses assigned to it in each play and as to its 
participation in the action. At first the entire performance 
consisted of dancing and song by the chorus. Then one actor 
was introduced, so that the songs might be interspersed with 
dialogue between the coryphaeus and the actor. Then an- 
other actor was introduced; and now there could be progress 
in the action, which before this time had necessarily been 
stationary, and a plot. To this period belongs what seems 
to be our earliest extant play, the Suppliants of Aeschylus. 
Here are never more than two actors on the scene at the 
same time, and throughout several long passages only one, 
and but three dramatis personae. The plot is exceedingly 
simple, and, as we might expect, the chorus is very prominent. 
To it are given fully three-fifths of the whole play. The cho- 
rus is the centre of interest, and the actors are but the means 
of giving progress to the action. So we might trace a gradual 
decline in the functions of the chorus through Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Aristophanes. In some of the plays of the 
two last poets it might easily be omitted altogether without 
seriously affecting the symmetry of the composition. This is 
particularly true of the last of the comedies of Aristopha- 
nes, the Plutus. In the New Comedy the chorus had dis- 
“appeared. 

But notwithstanding this manifest general tendency of 
decline, there is never a period throughout which the chorus 


1 See Haigh, Attic Theatre, p. 259 ff. 
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is consistently so unimportant as it is in particular plays 
which appeared during that period. This is an important 
fact to note. For example, the Bacchae of Euripides, whose 
chorus reminds one of that of the older poets, was composed 
in the same period with the Taurian Iphigenia, in which the 
chorus is of so little interest that the poet himself at one 
time actually forgets its presence. And the Ecclesiazusae 
of Aristophanes, during the early part of which the chorus 
is as vital to the piece as in the Suppliants of Aeschylus, was 
written between the Frogs, whose first chorus is not really a 
chorus and whose second might easily be dispensed with, and 
the Plutus, of which we have spoken before. The declin 
of the chorus was so gradual that even toward the end of th 
classical period there were frequent revivals of its old promi- 
nence. Therefore we cannot say, with Verrall,! that after; 
a certain date (431 B.c.) a high Vitruvian stage could have 
been used. We have seen that Aristophanes demands fully 
as low a stage as Aeschylus. 

According to this general intimate relation of the chorus to< / 
the actor throughout the classical drama we should expect i 
that the usual position of the chorus during the play, when > 
they were neither mingling with the actors on the one hand, 
nor engaged with their strictly choral duties in the orchestra 
on the other, would be the position natural to an interested 
auditor standing ready to take part in the conversation or, if 
necessary, in the action ; and we find many indications in the’ 
plays themselves that this was the case. The choreutae are’ 
generally the first to see and to announce each newly arrived 
actor; the incoming actor often apparently sees, and, at any 
rate, addresses them first, before turning to the actors who 
are present.” 

That this position of the chorus was in that part of the 
orchestra nearest to the place for the actors is shown by the 


1 Review of Haigh’s Att. Theat., Class. Rev., 1890, p. 225. 

2 Examples are Pers. 246; Elec. (Eur.) 1442; Bacch. 205; Supp. (Eur.) 87; 
and Orest. 340. Harzmann, l.c. p. 47, argues from these that the actors in 
these places entered through the orchestra—an opinion that could hardly be 
held with the old view of the stage, but which would be in harmony with the new. 
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general expression ! of πέλας or ἐγγύς, by which the choreutae 
are often addressed by actors, and by the more definite ex- 
pressions, γυναῖκες, αἱ τῶνδ᾽ ἀμφὶ κρηπῖδας δόμων, Ion 510; 
ὑμεῖς θ᾽ ὅσαι παρέστατ᾽ ἐπὶ ταῖσιν θύραις, Eccl. 1114; ἐγγὺς 
ἑστῶτες τάφου, Pers. 686, where Atossa, who is of course on 
the ‘‘stage,” is said two verses before to be also τάφου πέλας. 
Still clearer for the use of the two words πέλας and ἐγγύς are 
Aj. 1182, where the chorus, who are already on the “ stage” 
(see p. 34), are asked to stand “near by”’ the body of Ajax 
(πέλας παρέστατε) ; O. C. 803, where Oedipus speaks of the 
choreutae as τούσδε τοὺς πέλας and we find them soon (856, 
see p. 48) holding Creon back, as they had promised to do 
in 724; and Supp. (Aesch.) 208, where the Danaids, with the 
words θέλοιμ᾽ ἂν ἤδη σοὶ πέλας θρόνους ἔχειν, go to their 
father’s side. 

πέλας and ἐγγύς, although, like our “far” and “near,” 
only relative words, seem to mean in these passages either on 
the “stage” or very near to it,2—-nearer than one could 
be and still see clearly what was going on upon a stage ten 
or even six feet above him. We find that when the chorus 
are farther away from this position than usual they are οὐ 
πέλας, as in Orestes 208. There the chorus have been by 
the side of Electra, but have at last been sent away by her, 
for in 208 they can no longer see Orestes’s face distinctly, 
but Electra is still “ near’ him (see p. 44): 


ὅρα παροῦσα, παρθέν᾽ ᾿Ηλέκτρα, πέλας 
μὴ κατθανών σε σύγγονος λέληθ᾽ ὅδε. 


So in O. C. 165 the chorus are compelled to shout loudly to 
Oedipus because he is so far away (πολλὰ κέλευθος ἐρατύει" 
κλύεις). It may be, however, that Oedipus is far back in 
the grove in the rear of the scene, while the chorus cannot 
go toward him beyond the limits of the sacred grove which 


1The following is, I think, a full list of similar expressions. Miiller gives Aj. 
1182; Ion 510; Med. 1293; Ecc. 1114. To these should be added O.C. 803; 
O.T. 1047; Hipp. 777; Supp. (Aesch.) 208; and Pers. 686. 

2So near the actors that the poet does not hesitate to have the chorus hear 
some one coming from the house and announce him to those who are on the 
“stage,” as in the Electra of Sophocles 1322. 
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he is desecrating. Again, in Hipp. 565, the chorus have just 
finished a long lyric song. They are silenced by Phaedra, 
who hears the angry words of Hippolytus within the house. 
From the agony and alarm expressed by the words and ges- 
tures of Phaedra they are filled with dread as they ask, 566: 


τί δ᾽ ἔστι, Φαίδρα, δεινὸν ἐν δόμοισι σοῖς ; 
and 572: 


ἔνεπε Tis φοβεῖ σε hapa, γύναι. 


And so when Phaedra asks them to stand by the doors 
and hear for themselves what she could not tell them, they 
naturally excuse themselves with the words: 


\ \ “ N s , 
σὺ παρὰ κλῇθρα: σοὶ μέλει πομπίμα 
φάτις δωμάτων. 
Μ 2» ὔ ᾽ ἘΝ , : 
ἔνεπε δ᾽ ἔνεπέ μοι, τί ποτ᾽ ἔβα κακόν; 


insisting still that she should tell them. How far distant 
they really are, we cannot say. If they are only five feet dis- 
tant, they could still speak as they do.! But inasmuch as 
they have just finished an ode they probably are still near 
the centre of the orchestra. | 

Clearly if the chorus regularly stood so near the actors as 
these passages indicate, and so often joined in the action 
with the actors as we have seen, there was either no stage 
at all, but both actors and chorus played on the same level. 
or else, if there was a raised stage, it was very low in order 
that the chorus might be able to fulfil the functions regularly 
assigned to it. 


C. The Numbers brought upon the “Stage.” 


According to the rules of Vitruvius the depth of the stage 
in an ordinary Greek theatre would be from eight to twelve 
feet.2 Haigh? shows that this extreme narrowness is a 
direct and necessary result of its height, inasmuch as the rear 


1 Just as in Cyc. 635, ἐσμέν μακρότερον πρὸ τῶν θυρῶν. This excuse of the 
satyrs is not to be taken seriously. See p. 42, note. 

2 At Epidaurus the depth is about 8 ft.; at Athens, 12 ft. Considerable deduc- 
tion should be made from this depth for scenery. ὃ Att. Th., pp. 140 and 143. 
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portions of a deeper stage would be partly hidden from many 
of the spectators. He also defends this narrow stage on the 
ground that it was quite consistent with the general taste of 
the Greeks, which preferred such scenes as are found on 
temple friezes to the more modern group-scenes. But even 
if we should grant that the Greeks were ignorant of or 
disliked the superior effects that lie in the skilful grouping 
of figures (and this no one who studies the Greck drama will 
feel disposed to grant), it could still be readily shown that< 
many scenes are found in all the dramatic poets, particularly | 
in Aristophanes, in which the numbers brought upon the | 
stage are too great to be accommodated in so narrow a space. : 
We need mention only the trial-scene in the Eumenides,z 
which we have already seen to have been enacted on the 
stage, if there was a stage. ' Orestes still stands by the statue 
of Athene which had given him protection. ” On one side of 
him sit the twelve judges of the court of Areopagus} on the 
other, the twelve Furies. “Athene presides. There are pres- 
ent also the servants of the temple, who at the close lead the 
way out, bearing torches. How many these are we cannot 
know; but since the poet desired to obtain a splendid spectac- 
ular effect by the procession they were probably numerous, 
>at least as many, we should say, as the chorus. There were 
therefore about forty persons on the stage and most of them 
were probably seated. When we consider that in addition 
space must have been found for the movable scenery, altars; 
stage fittings,! etc., we must see the complete inadequacy of 
a narrow Vitruvian stage for such a play. A deep modern 
stage would be more in keeping with such a scene, in which 
so good an opportunity is offered for effective grouping. 
And yet in this scene there is no movement by the actors or 
chorus, as in many scenes in which as large numbers appear. 
It would be much more difficult to set the mock assembly 
scene at the beginning of the Ecclesiazusae or the Acharnians,? 


1Qn the large quantity of scenic apparatus often in use, see Sommerbrodt, 
Scaenica, p. 150. 

+ White, p. 188, gives several excellent illustrations from Aristophanes of an 
overcrowded stage. 
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in which the “stage,” crowded with the speaker's stand 
and with seats for the throng of citizens, must still furnish 
room for numerous officers and for the coming and going of 
actors. The argument which decided against the appearance 
of chariots on such a stage now decides against such a stage 
itself. If there was a stage at all, it must have been low 
and broad in order to furnish sufficient space for the scenic 
apparatus and the large numbers of mute and speaking actors 
who were often brought upon it. 


D. Character of the Scenic Setting in Certain Plays. 


In certain plays it is impossible to suppose that any stage 
whatever was used, in view of the character of the scenes’ 
represented. These are the plays whose scenes are laid in 
some wild, desolate region, where only natural objects would 
be found, and in which anything approaching the conven- 
tional would be incongruous. The most striking play of this 
kind is the Prometheus. ‘Its scene of action is a rocky, 
desolate region ‘at the end of the world,’ in the north of 
Scythia, near the ocean. The scenery represents a rocky 
eminence with a gorge,” 1 in which Prometheus was to be 
bound. The chorus appear in a winged car, and, desiring to 
hear the story of Prometheus, descend from the car at his 
request (272). The place where they alight could not well 
have been the orchestra, at a considerable distance from the 
Titan. They could have heard his story with greater ease 
by remaining in their car. But verse 252, 


ὀκριοέσσῃ χθονὶ τῇδε πελῶ, 


‘shows that they were on the same rocky ground near which 
Prometheus was fettered. They remain near him through- 
out the play. In the Io scene we can draw little distinction 
as to position between Io and the chorus, except that the 
former would occupy the more prominent place. They are 
both intensely interested listeners to Prometheus, and both 
take active part in the conversation. At the end of the play 


1 Wecklein, Prom. Introduction, p. 25. 
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the chorus refuse to move from their position near Prome- 
theus and so perish with him. A raised stage, or any dis- 
tinction which would set a barrier between Prometheus ani 
the chorus, would utterly ruin the effect of this superb play. 
If any attempt was made to represent to the eyes of the 
spectators the scene as it is indicated by the poet, there was 
no stage, any more than there would be an altar to Dionysus 
in that wild, uninhabited region. The same arguments hold 
good for Philoctetes and Cyclops, whose scenes are laid before 
caverns ; for Ajax, Hecabe, Iphigenia at Aulis, and Troades, 
where the scene is before tents, amidst the surroundings 
of the camp; for Oedipus at Colonus, whose scene is laid in 
a grove; for Electra of Euripides, in the country before a 
farmer's hut; for the Birds, on a perhaps slightly elevated 
spot before the nest of Epops; and perhaps for Acschylus’s 
Suppliants and Septem, since no indications are found~in 
them of scenery of any kind. It is a striking fact which 
strongly tends to confirm what has been said about the ab- 
sence of a stage as distinct from the orchestra in these plays, 
that in every one of them without exception there is intimate 
connection between the actors and the chorus. According to 
our table, which was made on the hypothesis that there was 
a dividing line between the place for the actors and the place 
for the chorus, the chorus in these twelve plays cross this 
boundary line at least twenty-seven times, to say nothing of 

“the Prometheus, in which they are with the actors throughout. 
Nothing could be more evident, therefore, than that in these 
‘twelve plays at least there was no stage whatever, and that 
the actors were on the same level with the chorus except 
when the scenery, imitating the nature of the place repre- 
sented, may have shown one portion of the region somewhat 
higher than the rest (e.g. in the Birds). 


E. Street Scenes in Artstophanes. 


In Greek tragedy the scene is laid generally in front of 
a palace or temple, sometimes before a tent or hut, or 
before a cave in some uninhabited region. In all of them 
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the immediate place of action seems to be more or less 
isolated from its surroundings. In the Eumenides we find 
no indications of the bustle of city life at Athens, nor in the 
Phoenissae are we made to feel that we are in the heart of 
Thebes. But.in comedy the case is quite otherwise. In some 
comedies we are taken into the midst of the most active city 
life, see the hurrying of people along the street, the gather- 
ing together in knots for the discussion of politics and the 
war with Sparta, and scenes even more realistic than these. 
The comedies whose scenes are laid in the city are Knights, 
Wasps, Ecclesiazusae, Lysistrata, Thesmophoriazusae, and a 
part of the Acharnians. Of these, the scene of the Lysis- 
trata, excepting act first, is laid before the Acropolis, the first 
act of the Acharnians in the Pnyx, and the first act of the 
Thesmophoriazusae ‘before a private residence (the rest before 
the Thesmophorium). We shall have no need especially to 
consider these portions of the plays. There remain for dis- 
cussion Wasps, Knights, Ecclesiazusae, and the opening 
scene of the Lysistrata. In all of these a street of the city 
is represented, and in them we may therefore look for a real- 
istic presentation of the city life of the Athenians. In the 
background are private dwellings in front of which runs the 
city thoroughfare. 

The opening scene of the Ecclesiazusae has already been 
described. One after another enter from various quarters 
of the city, and gathering together before the house of Prax- 
agora, they hold their meeting. That they afterwards fulfil 
the functions of a chorus is incidental —no one of the specta- 
tors would have thought of the disordered crowd of women 
as a substitute for the well-trained, orderly chorus to which the 
theatre was accustomed, and in fact they were not a chorus 
in any true sense until they joined for their exit in 285. This 
is shown by the early part of the Lysistrata, which is in 
every respect similar to this part of the Ecclesiazusae, except 
that the forms of an ecclesia are not imitated. The women 
who enter into the lively discussion which resembles the 
more formal meeting in the Ecclesiazusae fulfil throughout 
the functions of actors. In the Lysistrata every scholar 
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admits that all the participants in the action come in by the 
doors in the scene and by the wings. That this is the case 
in the Ecclesiazusae we have already seen, and the similarity 
of its opening scene to that of the Lysistrata makes it still 
more certain that the movements of the actors are the same. 
The reason for this lies beyond the rules of Pollux and the 
scholiasts. It is that the scene presented to the eyes of the 
spectators is a street scene, approaching as nearly as possible to 
a realistic representation. Now in a street scene actors could 
enter from but three directions,—from the doors of the 
houses which faced the street, or from the right or left 
of the street which ran in front of the houses. For any 
persons connected with the action to enter from the parodoi 
into the orchestra facing the spectators, and then, turning, to 
converse or commingle with others in front of the house, 
would be altogether incongruous, —just as if during a similar 
scene in a modern theatre a troop of ‘actors should come out 
of the doors connecting the auditorium and the wings, and, 
passing around to the front of the stage, should then take 
part in the action. It would be ruinous to the illusion of 
a street scene. It should be remembered that the so-called 
parodoi were parts of the theatre, and not of the scencry. 
But if we assume that the Greeks would have tolerated so 
great an incongruity, we must face at once a still greater 
difficulty; for the incoming chorus would then find them- 
selves far below the level of the street in which they were to 
take their stand. Therefore in at least the four plays under 
discussion all the dramatis personz, both actors and chorus, 
must have entered either from the houses or from the wings. 
If this is true, then we at once meet with another difficulty, if 
we are to believe in a raised stage. We have preserved the 
illusion, but in doing so we have brought upon a platform 
from eight to ten feet in depth a number too great to be 
accommodated. Inthe first act of the Ecclesiazusae are seen 
the fifteen women of the chorus and several actors; and yet 
we must believe that after the women have taken their seats 
for the mock assembly there 15 still room left for the passing 
to and fro of actors. Even more are on this “stage” toward 
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the end of the piece and move about freely upon it; for 
Blepyrus, at the summons of the maid-servant, moves off the 
scene accompanied by the chorus and perhaps many others, 
all dancing as they go (cf. 1149 ff.). Soalso in the Wasps and 
in the Knights the fifteen choreutae make their eharge upon 
the actors on this narrow platform; and in the Wasps, while 
the chorus is still present, the mock trial scene takes place. 
This is impossible. These actions require as much space as 
would be furnished by a narrow street in the city. A narrow 
stage of any considerable height is out of the question. 

Reference to a plan of the stage-buildings and orches- 
tra of a Greek theatre will explain the setting of these 
plays. If instead of supposing the action to take place on 
the shallow roof of the proscenium we place it in front of the 
proscenium, on Dorpfeld’s theory, every movement is simple 
and natural. There is ample room for any number. All 
who enter come from the doors in the rear or through the 
side wings. The side wings and the parodoi are one and the 
same thing and well represent the streets of the city, opening 
upon which are the houses in the rear. The orchestra is 
merely a widening of the street.1. When the chorus disap- 
peared from the drama and less space was needed for the 
presentation, a portion of the orchestra was occupied by the 
seats reserved for the nobility, and, in order that the place 
for spectators might be distinct from that for the actors, this 
reserved portion was reduced in level so that the inner part 
of the former orchestra presented the appearance of a low 
and broad platform. This was the Roman stage of Vitruvius. 
The Greek “stage” of Vitruvius was the proscenium, which 
he wrongly supposed to be the place for actors. The scenes 
from Aristophanes which we have here examined are fore- 
runners of the new comedy as we know it from its Roman 
adaptations. These street scenes are the stock scenes of 
Plautus and Terence. The entrances used in them are the 
same as inthe Roman poets. -: 


1 See Dérpfeld’s Recension of Haigh’s book in Berl. Phil. Woch. 1890, 470. 
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II. Dzrrect EVIDENCE ADDUCED IN FAVOR OF AN 
ELEVATED STAGE. 


We have seen that in many plays the character of the 
scene and, in the whole classical drama, the relation of the 
chorus to the actors, their numbers and movements during 
the action declare strongly against a stage of any considerable 
height. It remains to consider the evidence that has been 
or may be drawn from the plays in favor of the opposing view. 
Although in view of the preceding arguments the existence 
of the Vitruvian stage could hardly be proved, yet possibly 


some support may be found for Haigh’s theory that during 


| 


' the early classical period the theatre had a stage of moderate 


height, so low as not to hinder to any great extent the move- 
ments required in the presentation of the play, yet high 
enough to distinguish the actors from the chorus, and that 
this stage was gradually increased in height as the impor- 


“tance of the chorus declined. We have seen that the stage 


of Aristophanes must have been fully as low as that of Aes- 
chylus. Perhaps the supposed increase in height took place 


_ during the period of the Middle Comedy. However this may 


be, if there was a stage of any height during the classical 
period, we may reasonably expect to find in the plays pro- 
duced during that period (1) words of direction accompanying 
the ascending to or descending from this stage, (2) expres- 
sions which can be explained only on the supposition of 
difference of level, and (3) scenes which could have been 
presented only on an elevation. 

1. Though both chorus and actors in tragedy often, as we 
have found, have occasion to pass from the portion of the 
theatre that lies nearest the rear wall of the scene to the 
open space of the orchestra, and vice versa, and though in 
many other passages also words of command that would 
require such movements are given but not obeyed, yet there 


εἶδ not one word of direction, either prepositional or adverbial, 
‘that indicates a change of level. On the contrary, the prepo- 


sitions ὠπό, ἐκ, εἰς, ἐπί, πρό, πρός, and zrapd, alone and in 
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verbal compounds, and their corresponding adverbs, or even 
in many cases the simple verb unaccompanied by preposition 
or adverb, are found when the action is such as we have 
described, but never ava and κατά. This is at least a singu- 
lar fact and difficult to explain except on the supposition that 
there was no difference between the level of actors and chorus. 
At other times when an actor ascends or descends, the action 
as made evident by some word or expression in the context, 
‘as in the Suppliants (Eur.) 1045 and in the Phoenissae 193. 

, The poet could have had no desire to avoid indicating a dif- 
ference of level if there was such a difference. 

The same general rule holds good for comedy. In at least 
forty instances of inter-action between actors and chorus in 
Aristophanes no word is used which might indicate a change 
of level. But believers in the Vitruvian stage have found 

~>Six passages whose positive testimony, they claim, outweighs 
the unanimous negative testimony of tragedy and the gen- 
eral rule in comedy. Three times the verb ἀναβαίνειν ἰδ 
found where it has been made to refer to the height of the 
stage, and twice καταβαίνειν and once (see p. 68) a similar 
expression.! First we shall examine the occurrences of dva- 
βαίνειν. 

In KnigHts 148 the Sausage-seller as he enters is hailed by 
Οἰκέτης a’ as follows: 

δεῦρο δεῦρ ὦ φίλτατε. 

ἀνάβαινε σωτὴρ τῇ πόλει καὶ νῴν φανείς. 

Two scholia upon this passage give the two explanations 
which have since prevailed. I. iva, φησὶν, ἐκ τῆς παρόδου 
ἐπὶ τὸν λογεῖον ἀναβῇ. 11. διὰ τί ἐκ τῆς παρόδου; τοῦτο 
γὰρ οὐκ ἀναγκαῖον. λεκτέον οὖν ὅτι ἀναβαίνειν ἐλέγετο τὸ ἐπὶ 
τὸ λογεῖον εἰσιέναι. ὃ καὶ πρόσκειται. λέγεται γὰρ καταβαΐί- 
νειν τὸ ἀπαλλάττεσθαι ἐντεῦθεν ἀπὸ τοὺ παλαιοῦ ἔθους. 

In Acharnians 732 the Megarian who has just arrived ad- 
dresses his daughters : 


1 These passages have often been cited and discussed. See Professor White’s 
clear and convincing discussion of the first five in Harvard Studies II., p. 164 ff. 
Though my conclusions are practically the same as his in the case of ava- and 
καταβαίνειν, they are given in full for the sake of completeness. 
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® 
ἀλλ ὦ πονηρὰ κόρια κἀθλίω πατρός, 
ΝΜ Ἁ a vy {0 , 
ἄμβατε ποττὰν μᾶδδαν, ai x εὕρητέ πᾳ. 


Finally in Wasps 1342 Philocleon, who is just entering from 
one of the wings, calls to the music girl: 


ἀνάβαινε δεῦρο χρυσομηλολόνθιον. 


It is to be noticed with regard to these three passages that 
the commands are all addressed to newly arrived actors ; that 
the action of the piece does not require that they should enter 
in any but the usual way; and that only the occurrence of the 
word ἀναβαίνειν has given rise to the explanation of Scholi- 
ast I and his followers, that the actors entered through the or- 
chestra and then ascended the ‘‘stage.”’ If, therefore, we can 
find any suitable meaning of ἀναβαίνειν in these passages we 
shall be justified in rejecting an interpretation which seems 
artificial, and in following the natural suggestions of the text. 

The interpretation of Scholiast II, that ava- and κατα- 
- βαίνειν have the meanings εἰσιέναι and ἀπαλλάττεσθαι, is 
at first thought attractive. It admits of an explanation 
on historical grounds also. As Dorpfeld! shows, ἀναβαίνειν 
would be the natural term for the “entering” of an actor in 
the early days of the drama, when the spectatorg sat on the 
level ground and the single actor mounted the table or plat- 
form. When in the course of the development of the drama 
rising tiers of seats were erected and actors and chorus freely 
mingled on a level surface, these terms would still continue 
to be used, though now as stereotyped terms. But in the 
three passages under discussion even this interpretation, 
which avoids the supposed mounting of the stage, is not 
the natural one. In each of these passages the actor to 
whom the word ἀναβαίνειν refers has already appeared upon 
the scene, so that the technical meaning of the word cannot 
properly be used. If we look once more at the passage from 
the Knights, we shall see that dva- adds nothing whatever to 
the δεῦρο of the preceding line, and that the whole meaning 
of ἀναβαίνειν is again expressed in δεῦρ ἐλθέ of the line fol- 


1 Recension of Haigh’s Att. Th., Berl. Phil. Woch. 1890, 468. 
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lowing. οἰκέτης a calls to the Sausage-seller, “ Here, here, 
my dear fellow, come up (or over) here and show yourself a 
saviour to the city and to us; come here;” ἀνώβαινε seems 
to mean no more than “approach.” This meaning satisfies 
Wasps 1342 also. The music girl has come in after Philo- 
cleon through one of the wings, and he, turning to her, tells 
her to “come up” to him. Simply δεῦρο βαῖνε might have 
been used. The same rendering fully satisfies Acharnians 
732. This force of the preposition ava, conveying the idea 
of direction to or over, is not uncommon.! We may compare 
Acharnians 245 ἀνάδος δεῦρο τὴν ἐτνήρυσιν, “hand over here 
the soup ladle,” and Xenophon's Symposium 2, 8 παρεστηκὼς 
δέ τις TH ὀρχηστρίδι ἀνεδίδου τοὺς τροχούς and the use of 
ἀναβαίνειν and ἀναχωρεῖν with the meaning of “pass over,” 
Herodotus 7, 205 ἐς Λεωνίδην ἀνέβαινεν ἡ βασιληΐη (cf. Hdt. 
7, § ἀναχωρεῖν) and ἀνιέναι in the Iliad 22, 492: 


΄ 4 2. “ ψΨ / ’ \ e , 
δευόμενος δέ τ᾽ ἄνεισι πάις ἐς πατρὸς ἑταίρους. 


We may, therefore, dismiss the traditional rendering of these 
passages from our discussion, without passing judgment 
against the statement of Scholiast II, that ἀναβαίνειν was 
used ἀπὸ Tov παλαιοῦ ἔθους with the meaning of εἰσιέναι. 

The two occurrences of καταβαίνειν are as follows: In 
Wasps 1514 Philocleon has challenged tragic poets to a con- 
test in dancing. The sons of Carcinus appear. With the 
words 

ἀτὰρ καταβατέον γ ἐπ᾽ αὐτούς μοι 

he enters into the contest while the chorus draw back to 
make room. Toward the end of the Ecclesiazusae the 
chorus alone are on the scene. A servant enters, inquires for 
the master, and on his entrance invites them all to dinner. 
The invitation is accepted, and the chorus in 1151 say: 


τί δῆτα διατρίβεις ἔχων, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἄγεις 

Ἁ Ld 9 » \ [ὦ 43 Ἁ 
τασδὶ λαβών ; ἐν ὅσῳ δὲ καταβαίνεις, ἐγὼ 
bf ’ , 
ἐπάσομαι μέλος TL μελλοδειπνικόν. 


Then follows a dance, during which all go out together. 


1 See Niejahr’s arguments on this point, Quaes. Arist. Scaen., p. 28. 
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It happens that in both these scenes there .s dancing at 
the close of the play. This would certainly have taken place 
in the orchestra. Moreover, in both cases an actor mingles 
with the chorus. Hence so long as men believed in a raised 
stage it was natural that the verb should have been thought to 
be an indication of its height. But as regards the first in- 
stance, scholars from Stephanus down have given the verb the 
undoubtedly correct meaning of “descendere in certamen,” 
as if we had in the text καταβατέον εἰς ἀγῶν᾽ én’ αὐτούς, for 
which we have the authority of several classical writers. As 
to the second passage, which is the only passage remain- 
ing which can be quoted as evidence of a raised stage 
because it contains ἀνά or κατά, we must rest upon the state- 
ment of the scholiast and give it the meaning of ἀπαλλάττε- 
σθαι, though we can furnish no other example of this use, 
and must admit that the whole situation is puzzling. 

The one other instance under this class that has been 
quoted to prove a raised stage is Lysistrata 286 ff. The 
chorus of old men are making their entrance and advancing 
towards the citadel, complaining of the difficulty of the 
journey : 

ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸ yap μοι τῆς ὁδοῦ 
λοιπόν ἐστι χωρίον 
τὸ πρὸς πόλιν τὸ σιμόν, οἷ σπουδὴν ἔχω" 


τὸ σιμόν, the scholiast says, was ὄνομα χωρίου τοῦ πρὸς τὴν 
ἀκρόπολιν" τὸ σιμὸν ἀντὶ τοῦ πρόσαντες, and Niejahr,! going 
still further, adds: ‘“‘scalas, ni fallor, quibus ex orchestra 
in proscenium escendebatur, per jocum significantes.” But 
the fact that this chorus and the chorus of women passed 
over this same ground again and again during the course 
of the play, and without another reference to the difficulty, 
shows that there was no such “ pulpitum ” to ascend as Droy- 
sen and others believed. We must beware of taking Aris- 
tophanes too seriously. No characteristic of his is better 
recognized than the liberty he took in drawing on the imagi- 
nation of his audience. If the actors said that it was night, 


1 De Poll. loc., p. vi. 
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to them it was night, though in reality it was midday; if 
they said they were going up hill, the spectators could be 
trusted to believe that the way was steep, even if it were 
on a dead level. This was comparatively but a slight de- 
mand upon them. Precisely the same thing is found in 
tragedy. In Electra (Eur.) 489 ff., the old servant com- 
ing through one of the wings complains of the steepness of 
the path: 

ὡς πρόσβασιν τῶνδ᾽ ὀρθίαν οἴκων ἔχει 

ῥυσῷ γέροντι τῷδε προσβῆναι ποδί. 


No one has ever yet, on the strength of these words, advanced — 
the view that the actor entered through the orchestra and 
uttered these words as he climbed the steps to the stage, 
and yet it indicates an ascent much more clearly than any 
of the cases from comedy which we have quoted. The actors 
in all these cases kept the same level. 

2. We now come to our second class,—references by 
actors to the elevation of the position they occupy. Albert 
Miller! cites Peace 564 as showing that the chorus were ona 
lower level than the speaker. Hermes sees the chorus with 
their mallets and mattocks, and says: 


Ν Ἁ a - 
ὦ Πόσειδον ὡς καλὸν τὸ στῖφος αὐτῶν φαίνεται 
\ a 
καὶ πυκνὸν καὶ γοργὸν ὥσπερ pata καὶ πανδαισία. 


It is difficult to see what evidence can be gained from these 
words one way or the other. Miiller’s second passage, Birds 
268 ff., is fully as weak. He claims that the conversation 
between the two Athenians during the entrance of the chorus 
of birds indicates that the birds were below them; cf. 263 ff. : 


e nw , 
Πισ. opas τιν᾽ ὄρνιν; Ev. μὰ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω ‘yo μὲν οὔ, 
+) AQ ΠῚ 
καίτοι κέχηνά γ᾽ ἐς τὸν οὐρανὸν βλέπων, 


and 2096 ff. : 


3 Ν an 
Ev. ὦναξ ᾿Απολλον τοῦ νέφους ἰοὺ ἰού, 
>a? 3 A > ἘΝ > 6 ® b a 4 N ΝΜ 
οὐδ᾽ ἰδεῖν ér ἔσθ᾽ ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν πετομένων τὴν εἴσοδον. 


1 Biihnenalt., p. 109. 
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If we can infer anything from the above, it is that the birds 
were above the actors, “like a cloud.” Miiller cites further 
from the same play 175 ff. Pisthetaerus is talking to Epops: 


Πισ. βλέψον κάτω: ‘Ea. καὶ δὴ βλέπω. 
Πισ. βλέπε νῦν ἄνω. 
Ἐπ. βλέπω. Πισ. περίαγε τὸν τράχηλον. 
* * * * * 


’ 
Πισ. εἶδές τε; “Ear. τὰς νεφέλας γε καὶ τὸν οὐρανόν. 


If all were on a level, it is claimed, the command to “look 
down” would be absurd. But this is pushing the words 
quite too far again. These commands are intended to be 
ridiculous. It is not impossible, however, since the scenery 
of the Birds is wild and unconventional, that there was 
a rising ground to represent the home of the birds and the 
city in the air, but we cannot make this passage the basis 
of such a view. | 

Danaus in Suppliants (Aesch.) 713 ‘tells the chorus of the 
approach of the ship of their pursuers : 


e , N a »» Ν a eon 
ἱκεταδόκου yap τῆσδ ἀπὸ σκοπῆς ὁρῶ 
τὸν πλοῖον. 


This ἱκεταδόκος σκοπή was near the altars of the gods and 
therefore on the ‘stage.’ Was Danaus necessarily above 
the chorus; and if so, was it his position on the “stage”! 
‘that made him so? Both these questions, we think, can be 
answered in the negative. In the first place, again we do 
not know how much in such a case was left to the imagina- 
tion. In 180 Danaus, from probably the same position, not 
only saw the cloud of dust made by the approaching army, 
which the chorus does not see, but also hears the σύριγγες 
ἀξονήλατοι, which the chorus does not hear. Is this too 
made possible by his holding a higher position? Secondly, 
supposing that it should still seem necessary that Danaus 
in 713 should be higher than the chorus, why should he not 


1 No argument can be based on τόνδε πάγον in 189, which refer to the station 
of Danaus, any more than in Prom. 130. πάγος is not necessarily a “hill.” Cf. 
Miiller in Phil. Anz. 15, 528, where he takes up other passages here discussed. 


i 
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have mounted the steps οὗ the altar?! In support of this 
proposed alternative is Knights 169, where the Sausage- 
seller, by mounting the small table which he had brought in 
with him, is said to have beheld all the outlying islands: 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπανάβηθι κἀπὶ τοὐλεὸν τοδὶ 
καὶ κάτιδε τὰς νήσους ἁπάσας ἐν κύκλῳ. 
In either case no argument can be based on this passage. 

3. Miiller? gives four passages in which the chorus disap- 
pear for a short time from the view of the actors, and endeav- 
ors from these to show that the only place where they could 
have been completely hidden without leaving the scene alto- 
gether was under the front wall of the stage twelve feet high. 
The passages are Choephori 872 ff. : 


ἀποσταθῶμεν πράγματος τελουμένου, 
ὅπως δοκῶμεν τῶνδ᾽ ἀναίτιαι κακῶν 
εἶναι. 


Heracles 1081 ff. : 
φυγᾷ puya, γέροντες, ἀποπρὸ δωμάτων 
διώκετε φεύγετε μάργον 
ἄνδρ᾽ ἐπεγειρόμενον. 


Acharnians 240 ff.: 


οὗτος αὐτός ἐστιν ὃν Enrodmev. ἀλλὰ δεῦρο πᾶς 
3 , 4 A eA ς Ν 3. φ ἢ 
ἐκποδών" θύσων γὰρ ἁνὴρ ws ἔοικ᾽ ἐξέρχεται, 
and Ecclesiazusae 406 ff.: 
ἀλλ᾽ ela δεῦρ᾽ ἐπὶ σκιᾶς 
ἐλθοῦσα πρὸς τὸ τειχίον 
, , 
παραβλέπουσα θατέρῳ 
΄ ΄ \ 4 ΄ 4 
πάλιν μετασκεύαζε σαντὴν αὖθις ἥπερ ἦσθα. 


Miiller believes that a platform was erected in the orches- 
tra to within a few feet of the stage level. Therefore he 
is compelled to suppose that the chorus in these scenes: 
descend from this platform to the ground of the orchestra 


1 As Miiller suggests, and Niejahr De Poll. loc., pp. ΙΧ and xxI. 
2 Biihnenalt, p. 135 and Phil. Anz., 15, 528. 
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(except in Ach. and Eccl., where they are just entering) 
and then pressed close to the wall of the proscenium. Since 
this raised platform, which he terms the “thymele,” has 
been discarded, and since our preceding arguments have 
shown that there was no raised stage which would afford the 
shelter here needed, it rests with us only to explain how 
these passages were presented in order that the last difficulty 
in the way of accepting the new theory of the stage may 
disappear. 

To the four citations of Miller should be added Hippoly- 
tus from 601 to 608, during which interval the chorus are 
supposed not to be present,! Electra (Eur.) 220-297, if the 
chorus obey the words of Electra 218 ff.: 


a A \ 9 3 ΄ 4. 54 N 
φυγῇ σὺ μὲν κατ᾽ οἶμον, εἰς δόμους δ᾽ ἐγὼ 
φῶτας κακούργους ἐξαλύξωμεν ποδί, 


and perhaps Hecabe 1055 ff., where it is probable that 
the chorus would follow the example of Hecabe herself 
1054 ff.: 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐκποδὼν ἄπειμι κἀποστήσομαι 

θυμῷ ζέοντι Θρῃκὶ δυσμαχωτάτῳ. 


In none of these passages, I agree with Miiller, do the 
chorus leave the scene entirely. I cannot agree, however, 
that they went to a position where they could not them- 
selves see the actors, as the theory of Miiller requires. 
Indeed, as the context of the first passage cited by him 
shows, the chorus in the Choephori are seen by the servant 
who comes out to give the alarm (because they do not 
answer she complains that she is “shouting to the deaf,” 
κωφοῖς αὐτῶ), and as soon as they see Clytemnestra led into 
the palace and the last danger to them removed, they sing 
the choral ode from their usual station. In the Heracles also 
Amphitryon with the chorus sees his son awake. The 
words of Heracles as he first awakes, 1106 ff.: 


1 It is possible, however, that here again Furipides simply forgets the presence 
of his chorus. Very similar is the hiding of Orestes and Pylades in the early part 
of the Choephori; they undoubtedly withdrew into the wings. 
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> 9 ’ 3 \ A / , 3. «A 
ὠή, τίς ἐγγὺς ἢ πρόσω φίλων ἐμῶν, 
δύσγνοιαν ὅστις τὴν ἐμὴν ἰάσεται; 


are to be considered only the words of a man not yet fully 
awakened from sleep. We must remember, too, that he is 
lying bound to a pillar, not in the usual station of actors. 

But all of the features peculiar to hiding scenes that are 
found in the other passages are combined in that of the 
Acharnians. Let us accordingly examine it more at length. 
The scene is as follows: Dicaeopolis is marching from his 
house following his slaves and daughter, preparing to cele- 
brate the ‘rural Dionysia,” while his wife is an interested 
spectator from the roof of the house. The chorus have just 
been entering from a parodos in eager pursuit. Seeing 
Dicaeopolis coming out of his house and feeling certain that 
he is the man they want (239), they withdraw from his sight. 
Then they await their chance. Dicaeopolis marches a con- 
siderable distance, all intent on making the finest possible 
display with his parade, and happy in the thought of the 
pleasure still to come, when without a word of warning the 
chorus spring up and pelt him with stones. 280 ff.: 


4 
οὗτος αὐτός ἐστιν, οὗτος. 


βάλλε βάλλε βάλλε βάλλε. 


Though they do not lay hands on him, they apparently hem 
him in on all sides, giving no opportunity of escape. Three 
facts are clear: (1) That the chorus are in a position to watch 
him closely while they are in hiding from him; (2) that Dicae- 
opolis marches a long distance (247-280) from his house; 
(3) that he comes very near the hiding-place of the Achar- 
nians, so that there is no way of escape for him on their 
sudden attack. The only hiding-place that would fulfil all 
these conditions is the parodos of the orchestra. To be sure, 
Dicaeopolis could have seen them after he had gone some 
distance in the orchestra; but, if the poet so wished, he could 
also easily avoid secing them without injury to the illusion. 
We have only to recall such scenes’on the modern stage to 
realize how simple this explanation is. The τειχίον in Eccle- 
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siazusae 497, which Miiller claimed could be nothing but the 
wall of the proscenium, may just as well be the wall of the 
parodos. That this conclusion is correct is established by 
comparison with Clouds 324 ff.: 


arp. φέρε ποῦ; δεῖξον. Bw. χωροῦσ᾽ αὗται πάνυ πολλαί. 

διὰ τῶν κοίλων καὶ τῶν δασέων, αὗται πλάγιαι. Στρ. τί τὸ 
χρῆμα; 

ὡς οὐ καθορῶ Σω. παρὰ τὴν εἴσοδον. Στρ. ἤδη νυνὶ 
μόλις οὕτως. 


The chorus of clouds are just entering, of course through the 
parodos, where they had been for some time singing in con- 
cealment. Lest objection be raised that by this explanation 
of the scene in the Acharnians Dicaeopolis, an actor, is made 
to go into the orchestra, it may be well to add that, now that 
we are sure that there was no stage, all former objections 
to the movement of actors and chorus out of what has been 
considered their appropriate positions now disappear. We 
may now interpret much more freely, and in many instances 
we see how the action is rendered much more simple and 
effective, if actors may enter through the parodos and the 
chorus through the wings, and if both move about the whole 
available space with perfect freedom. 

One entire play still remains, the Birds, and a large por- 
tion of the Peace, which we are told would require an ele- 
vation. As to the former, it is doubtful if the home of the 
birds was represented as above the earth. As we have seen, 
this play is one of those in which the scenery must have been 
wholly unconventional in character, representing a rough, 
stony region in the foreground, and in the background the 
home of Epops, a cavern among the rocks (54) or a hut in the 
midst of bushes and shrubbery. As Euelpides and his com- 
panions toilingly make their way from the parodos through 
the orchestra to this hut, though they speak much of the 
difficulty of the way, they say nothing about its steep- 
ness. When at last they draw near to the house of Epops, 
still uncertain of their way, they are arectee to his house 
by the raven, 49 ff.: 
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Πισ. ἡ κορώνη μοι πάλαι 
ἄνω τι φράζει. Ev. χὠ κολοιὸς οὑτοσὶ 
ἄνω κέχηκεν ὡσπερεὶ δεικνύς τί μοι. 


At once they beat the wall with a rock, and Trochilus comes 
out. This pointing of the birds is the only indication of 
height in the play. But there is nothing in this to prove that 
the Athenians ascended. The raven looked up to the nest of 
the birds; without going further the travellers knocked. If 
some height seems requisite, however, it could easily have 
been made by building up the space in front of the rear wall 
in imitation of natural scenery. This supposition would 
satisfy those who would interpret strictly the words, κατὼ 
βλέπω (175). 

The following is the situation in the Peace: At the close 
of the farmyard scene Trygaeus mounts a huge beetle, and 
after a perilous passage in the air reaches safely the home 
of Zeus. Learning that the goddess Peace is imprisoned 
in a deep cave covered with stones, which was probably rep- 
resented at one side in the rear, he summons farmers from 
the earth to assist in dragging her out. They at once ap- 
pear, forming the chorus. Trygaeus, Hermes, and the chorus 
all (490 ff.) lay hold of a rope, and finally draw Peace forth. 
The farmers go back to earth as they appeared, but Trygaeus, 
when ready to descend, cannot find his beetle and is at a loss 
how to reach the earth, 725 ff.: 

Tp. πῶς δῆτ᾽ ἐγὼ καταβήσομαι; “Ep. θάρρει, καλῶς" 
τηδὶ παρ᾽ αὐτὴν τὴν θεόν. 
Following the direction of Hermes he soon after appears 
below, before his own house. 

On the old view of the stage the natural interpretation of 
this interesting scene, viz.: that Trygaeus actually ascended 
to an elevation representing the court of Zeus, presented 
great difficulties. This elevation would be the distegia above 
the stage. The chorus would be compelled first to mount 
the stage and then to ascend by some means to this narrow 
platform, where the lively action described took place. This 
would be impossible. Hence Schonborn argues that the 
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chorus and actors were not actually together when they 
hauled out the goddess, but that a rope passing over a pulley 
above was thrown to the chorus in the orchestra. This is 
too fanciful. It would not only ruin the illusion if Trygaeus 
in heaven were conversing with the choreutae on earth, 
but every circumstance of the scene demands that all should 
be together; (1) the chorus are told to be quiet lest they dis- 
turb Polemus who 15 within the palace (309 ff.); (2) the cho- 
reutae and Trygaeus are about to carry away the stones from 
the cave, when Hermes interrupts them (301); finally (3) 
when Hermes grants permission to proceed, he instructs them 
(427) to go into! the ἄντρον βαθύ, in order to take away the 
stones ‘which are piled on the goddess. Geppert’s? view 
seemed on the whole the most satisfactory. ‘‘ Der Held des 
Stiickes selbst erscheint auf seinem Kafer in der Luft um 
in den Himmel zu fliegen. Die Illusion des Steigens aber 
wurde dadurch hergestellt, dass die Scene um ihn herabge- 
lassen wurde und eine neue Decoration sich zeigte, die den 
Pallast des Zeus darstellte..... Sobald dies geschehn 
war, stieg Trygaos von seinem Mistkafer ab und befand sich 
vor der Wohnung des Zeus.” This explanation obviated the 
difficulty about the chorus. The main objection to it was 
that it was not a natural explanation. Too severe a strain 
through too long a time is laid upon the imagination of the 
spectators, who are compelled to believe that the house of 
Trygaeus, before which the sty of the beetle had just been 
seen, and where the servants and family had just watched 
with anxiety the exciting vovage in the air, represents a 
moment later the palace of Zeus. Moreover, the alarm of 
Trygaeus on finding his beetle lost would be almost too ludi- 
crous if he were in reality in front of his own house on earth. 

On Dorpfeld’s view of the “stage,” these difficulties dis- 


Ἰ εἰσιόντες. Since the chorus are, in my opinion, on the same level with the 
actors, Bachmann’s conjecture of εἶ ἰόντες is gratuitous (ὉΠ). Arist., p. 133, cited 
in Berl. Phil. Woch., rSo1, 160). The cave was“ deep,” hence the usual meaning 
of εἰσιέναι ( Drovsen, p. 11) satisnes. The stones need not have filled the cave. 

2 Die altgr. Buhne, p. 167. Nieiahr, Quaes. Arist. Scaen., p. 21, alopts this view 
except as to the change of scenery. White, p. 175. gives practically the same 
interpretation as Geppert, with the difference that the former knows no stage. 
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r and the natural explanation becomes possible. Try- 
᾿ς ascends to the roof of the proscenium, on which the 
+ heaven scene is enacted. The chorus of farmers ap- 
yn it to help in the release of Peace. How did they reach 
‘levation ? Obviously not by a ladder or stairway from 
rchestra, for if this means were at hand Trygaeus would 
aave needed a beetle for his ascent nor have been 
1ed at its disappearance when about to descend. They 
have entered through one of the doors leading from the 
of the proscenium into the stage buildings. By this 
they again disappear, and it is probable that Hermes 
ts to this means of exit with the words tdi παρ᾽ αὐτὴν 
There still remains the objection that it would be 
rious to the illusion for Trygaeus in heaven to shout to 
earth for help, but this objection may be made to any 
r view. It is no more possible to avoid confusion 
veen heaven and earth in this play than between earth 
Hades in the Frogs.! The only objection which still 
ains is that a very large number of persons would be 
le to appear at the same time on the roof of the prosce- 
n. This may have been large enough for them, but at any 
‘it is noticeable that during this scene there is no song 
the chorus that would require dancing. If we are right 
the above explanation, then this is the only instance of 
considerable use of the roof of the proscenium? in the 
ant dramas of the Greeks. 
have endeavored to show that the evidence drawn from 
movements of the actors and chorus in the extant plays 


On such license in the Old Comedy, see Niejahr, Com. Scaen., p. 13. 

‘The other occasions are as follows: The watchman in the Agamemnon is 
seen upon the roof of the house. In the Phoenissae (cf. 193), Antigone and 
attendant ascend to the roof to see the approaching armies. In the Suppli- 
; (Eur.), Euadne climbs a height from which she may leap upon the funeral 
e (cf. 990-1070). Inthe Lysistrata, Myrrhina looks down from the battle- 
nts and parleys with those below (cf. 870-85). In the Wasps, Bdelycleon is 
n upon the roof guarding against his father’s escape (cf. 136 ff.). The wife of 
‘aeopolis views the procession from the roof, in the Acharnians (cf. 262). 
tly, in the Clouds, Strepsiades mounts a ladder to set fire to the roof of the 
-ontisterion (cf. 1485 ff.). 
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is decidedly in favor of the supposition that there was no stage* 
in the Greek theatre of classical times ; that the want of posi- 
tive evidence in favor of a raised stage strengthens this: 
supposition ; that the slight evidence which may be adduced 
in favor of an elevated stage can be satisfactorily explained 
away by what seems to me to be a more natural and reason- 
able interpretation ; and that there is no scene in any of the 
extant dramas that could not be readily set without any stage 
whatever. As the archaeological evidence from existing ruins 
in favor of this view is becoming more and more convincing,! 
we may fairly believe that this vexed question will soon reach 
a definite settlement. 


1 For accounts of the recent discoveries at Megalopolis and Eretria see Berl. 
Phil. Woch., 1891, 418, 514, and 673, and Jour. Hell. Stud., 1890, p. 294. 
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SITUATIONS DISCUSSED. 


Acharnians: Dicaeopolis goes into orchestra, 10, ἢ. 1, and 74; closing scene, 17; 
assembly scene, 29; action of chorus prevented, 42; similar action executed, 
47; Dicaeopolis approaches priest in audience, 52, ἢ. 2; inadequacy of a 
‘“‘stage’”’ for opening scene, 61; ἀναβαίνειν v. 733, 65; chorus hide from 
actors, 71; roof of proscenium used, 77, n. 2. 

Agamemnon: long silence of Clytemnestra, 23; chariot scene, 28; chorus go 
to aid Agamemnon, 38; they attack Aegisthus, 47; roof of proscenium used, 77, 
n. 2. 

Ajax: closing scene, 15; finding of body of Ajax, 34; chorus called to tent, 37; 
scenic setting, 60. 

Alcestis: chorus join actors in funeral procession, 14. 

Andromache: chorus prevented from entering palace, 41. 

Bacchae: entrance of chorus, 25; importance of chorus, 55. 

Birds: closing scene, 10; actors enter through orchestra, 25; chorus attack 
actors, 47; scenic setting, 60 and 74; inference as to height of stage from 
vv. 175 ff. and 263 ff., 69. 

Choephori: entrance of chorus, 8; their exit, 10; chorus called to “stage,” 39; 
libation scene, 45; hiding of chorus, 71. 

Clouds: actors communicate with audience, §2,n.2; entrance of chorus, 74; roof 
of proscenium used, 77, n. 2. 

Cyclops: goats driven over “stage,” 12; closing scene, 16; action of chorus 
prevented, 42; scenic setting, 60. 

Ecclesiazusae: chorus enter from houses in background, 9 and 30; chorus 
depart and return with actors, 18 and 20; assembly scene, 29; importance 
of chorus, 55; numbers in opening scene, 58; street scene, 61; καταβαίνειν 
v. 1151, 67; hiding of chorus, 71. 

Electra (Eur.): entrance of chorus, 21; chariot scene, 28; scenic setting, 60; 
inference as to height of “stage” from v. 489, 69; brief withdrawal of 
chorus, 72. ᾿ 

Electra (Soph.): chorus announce to actors those coming from palace, 56. 

Eumenides: entrance of chorus, 8; closing scene, 13; Orestes tracked by chorus, 
33; numbers in trial scene, 58. 

Frogs: entrance of chorus of Mystae, 9; closing scene, 17; entrance of Xan- 
thias on the ass, 29; unimportance of choruses, 55; necessary confusion 
between earth and Hades, 77. 

Hecabe: Polymnestor pursues Hecabe, 35; action of chorus prevented, 41; 
scenic setting, 60; hiding of chorus, 72. 
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Helen: chorus enter palace, 11 and 52; chorus lay hold of an actor, 48; hasty 
action of chorus, 50. 

Heracleidae: chorus on “ stage,” “8. 

Heracles: chorus approach palace, 40 and 43; enter with Amphitryon, 43 and 
52; brief withdrawal of chorus, 71. 

Hippolytus: chorus yo to Phaedra’s aid, 38; distance of chorus from “stage,”’ 
§7; brief withdrawal of chorus, 72. 

Ion: closing scene, 16; chorus enter with actors, 23; chorus prevented from 
entering temple, 42. 

Iphigenia at Aulis: chariot scene, 27 and 52; scenic setting, 60. 

Iphigenia in Tauris: libation scene, 45; chorus approached in supplication, 52, 
n. 2; unimportance of chorus, 55; scenic setting, 60. 

Knights: chorus attack actors, 47; street scenes, 61; ἀναβαένειν ν. 149, 65. 

Lysistrata: entrance of chorus, 9; chorus enter citadel, 11; clusing scene, 19; 
resemblance of opening scene to assembly scene, 31, n. 2; fight between the 
choruses, 49; Street scene, 61; inference as to height of “stage” from vv. 
289 ff., 68; roof of proscenium used, 77, n. 2. 

Medea: advance of chorus to palace prevented, 41. 

Oedipus Coloneus: Ismene on horseback, 29; search by chorus, 33; chorus lay 
hold of Creon, 48; scenic setting, 60. 

Orestes: the ἁμαξήρης τρίβος v. 1251, 29; chorus by the bed of Orestes, 44 and 56. 

Peace: closing scene, 19; communication of actors with audience, 52, n. 2; infer- 
ence as to height of “stage” from vv. 564 ff, 69; setting of heaven scene, 75. 

Persians: closing scene, 10 and 50; chariot scene, 28; libation scene, 45. 

Philoctetes: closing scene, 15; entrance of chorus, 24; action of chorus pre- 
vented, 42; scenic setting, 60. 

Phoenissae: clear indication of height, 65; roof of proscenium used, 77, n. 2. 

Plutus: closing scene, 18; entrance of actors through orchestra, 21; unimpor- 
tance of chorus, 55. 

Prometheus: closing scene, 19; scenic setting, 60. 

Rhesus: chorus approach Ffector’s tent, 4§; chorus seize actors, 47. 

Seven against Thebes: closing scene, 14; chorus flee to the altars, 37; scenic 
setting, 60. 

Suppliants (Aesch.) : closing scene, 15; opening scene, 22; chorus flee to altars, 
36; actor assaults chorus, 47; hasty action of chorus, 50; importance of 
chorus, §5; scenic setting, 60; inference as to height of “stage” from vv. 
713 ff, 70. 

Suppliants (Eur.): opening scene, 8; closing scene, 16; action of chorus pre- 
vented, 42; same action executed, 44; roof of proscenium used, 77, n. 2. 
Thesmophoriazusae: entrance of chorus, 9; assembly scene, 29; search by 

chorus, 32. 

Trachiniae: chorus probably depart with actors, 20, n. 3. 

Troades: entrance of chorus, 8; closing scene, 16; chariot scene, 28; scenic 
setting, 60. 

Wasps: closing scene, 18; chorus attack actors, 47; street scene, 61; ἀναβαίνειν 
ν. 1342, 66; καταβαίνειν v. 1514, 67; roof of proscenium used, 77, n. 2. 
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11.- Conditional Sentences in the Greek Tragedtans. 


By Pror. EDWARD B. CLAPP, 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


THE object of this paper is to present a few notes upon 
the use of conditional sentences as found in the Greek 
tragedians. The scope of the investigation has included not 
only those sentences which have regularly expressed protases 
and apodoses, but also the cognate relative sentences, con- 
ditional participles, the gwzasi-conditional forms known as 
potential optatives and indicatives, and other kindred gram- 
matical phenomena. As might be expected, after the brilliant 
labors of two of our foremost Hellenists in this field, not 
much that is new has been gleaned, but some of the facts 
noted may not be without value. It is but a few months 
since an English scholar of some reputation made a clever 
attack, in a learned periodical,! upon one of the most generally 
accepted principles in this department of syntax; but when 
the whole body of usage upon a given point has been col- 
lected and tabulated, further cavil becomes impossible. 


I. 


THE STYLE OF THE THREE TRAGEDIANS AS ILLUSTRATED 
BY THEIR COMPARATIVE FONDNESS FOR CONDITIONAL 
FORMS OF EXPRESSION. 


The familiar fact that the style of Aeschylus is simple and 
straightforward, so far as the movement of his thought is 
concerned, while that of Sophocles 1s more involved and 
complicated, is well illustrated in their use of conditional] 
forms of expression. The seven plays of Sophocles contain 
almost three times as many conditionals as the seven plays of 


1 See Bayfield, on Conditional Sentences, Class. Rev., May, 1890. 
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Aeschylus; while Euripides! occupies a middle ground be- 
tween the two, the difference being therefore an individual 
trait, and not merely a matter of chronological or historical 
development. Making the comparison more exact, we find 
that in Sophocles there are, on an average, 103 hypothetical 
expressions to every 1000 lines of text, while in Euripides 
there are 70, and in Aeschylus but 50. This difference is so 
marked that it may fairly be called a feature in the style of 
the respective writers, and may therefore have some slight 
value as evidence bearing upon the disputed authorship of the 
Rhesus. In this play the number of conditional expressions 
is very small; far smaller than in any play of Sophocles, 
slightly smaller than in any play of Euripides, though Eurip- 
ides himself shows a wide variation in this respect in his 
different plays. Aeschylus is the only tragedian who uses 
these constructions as sparingly as the author of the Rhesus. 
If all the extant tragedies should be arranged in order, in 
accordance with the number of conditionals in each 1000 
lines of text, the Rhesus would stand almost at the very 
bottom, above only the Persae and the Septem of Aeschylus, 
which contain 28 and 34 respectively, while the Rhesus con- 
tains 46. Next in order comes the Troades of Euripides, with 
48, while the highest among the plays of Aeschylus is the 
Suppliants with §8. The Heracleidae with 98 stands highest 
in the list of Euripides, while the plays of Sophocles range 
from go in the Trachiniae to 120 in the Oedipus Tyrannus, 
the latter standing highest of all the plays, and clearly show- 
ing its elaborate and subtle character by the fact that condi- 
tional expressions are more than four times as frequent as in 
the Persae, which stands lowest in the list. It therefore 
appears that if we judge by this feature of style alone, the 
Rhesus cannot be an early work of Sophocles (unless, 
indeed, we suppose a complete change in the habit of the 
latter, between his lost earlier works and his later dramas) ; 
it might have been written by Euripides; but it shows the 
closest affinity with the style of Aeschylus. Some minor 


1 This fact is worth noting, as it has often been asserted that Euripides uses 
conditional sentences more frequently than Sophocles. 
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peculiarities,! however, regarding the kind of conditions pre- 
ferred, indicate the hand of Euripides more strongly than 
that of Aeschylus. 


II. 


FORMS OF CONDITION MOST FREQUENTLY USED. 


The qgzast-conditional expression known as the potential 
optative is by far the most frequent of all the different 
forms noted, no less than 763 cases being found in the extant 
tragedies. Of real conditional sentences the most frequent 
is the simple condition with e and the Indicative mood, next 
to which comes the Subjunctive introduced by a relative 
with ἄν. The three tragedians exhibit no marked difference 
of usage in this respect, except that Aeschylus shows more 
fondness for the potential optative than either of his rivals, 
while in Euripides the subjunctive with ἐάν, which is com- 
paratively rare in Aeschylus and Sophocles, begins to hold a 
prominent place, —a fact which coincides with the observation 
so often made that the younger tragedian shows a consider- 
able degree of approximation to the language of ordinary 
prose. 


1 Particularly the preference for ἐάν with the Subj. rather than el with the Fut. 
Ind., see Tables I and II. A minute but striking indication in the same direction 
is noticed below, at the close of this paper. 
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TABLE II. 


Percentages of the Four Most Frequent Forms. 


Aeschylus. Sophocles. Euripides. Total. 
Pot. Opt. . . . . . 30 .20 24 .236 
Simple ἢ εἰ... .18 .215 17 184 
Rel. and 4» with Subj. AI5 13 13 126 
ἐάν with Subj), . .. II .06 12 | .09 
IIT. 


REMARKS ON SOME OF THE DIFFERENT FORMS. 


1. Potential Optatives. 


A few cases of the omission of ἄν with the potential 
optative are found in the tragedians. Most of these occur 
after relative expressions like οὐκ ἔστιν ὅστις, οὐκ ἔστιν ὅπως, 
and form a class by themselves. But it is noticeable that in 
spite of the efforts of Wecklein and many other critics, who 
have emended or explained many of the MS. readings, there 
yet remain a few other cases, not introduced by these relative 
expressions, when the ἄν is omitted. In Ag. 1002 ! ἀπειθοίης 
δ᾽ ἴσως, the ἄν may perhaps be supplied from the previous 
clause, though Wecklein forces the interpretation by making 
these words part of the protasis εἰ πείθοιο. In Ag. 1117, 
veoyvos ἀνθρώπων μάθοι is retained by Kirchhoff, but Weck- 
lein reads ἄν αἰών for ἀνθρώπων. In Cho. 579, Wecklein 
avoids the difficulty by first correcting the text so as to 
secure the presence of ἄν in 577, and then asserts that this 
former ἄν in the strophe is still felt two lines below in the 
antistrophe ; certainly a difficult explanation. In Ant. 605, 
τίς ἀνδρῶν ὑπερβασία κατάσχοι is a clear case of the omission 
of ἄν, though even here Wecklein emends and inserts the 


1 Aeschylus is quoted by Kirchhoff’s lines, Sophocles by Schneidewin-Nauck’s, 
Euripides by Nauck’s. 
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missing word. Hipp. 1186, θᾶσσον ἢ λέγοι τις, and Androm. 
929, ὡς εἴποι Tis, are two more clear cases which have not 
yet been satisfactorily corrected. From these six instances, 
without taking account of many others which are found in 
the MSS., but which have been emended with the general 
consent of scholars, it would appear that Wecklein is not fully 
justified in his assertion, quite recently} reiterated, that this 
irregularity does not exist in the Attic poets. It certainly 
does exist, though we are warranted in saying, with Good- 
win,? that the few cases found are to be regarded as mere 
anomalies. | 


2. Conditions with εἰ and the Future Indicative. 


Little need be said in regard to the ordinary conditions 
with εἰ and the indicative, except that Aeschylus and Sopho- 
cles show a marked preference for this form of protasis, 
which is also the favorite form with Pindar.® In Euripides 
it is not so commonly found as in either of the other two tra- 
gedians. But future conditions with ec are of special inter- 
est on account of the well-known doctrine of Professor Gilder- 
sleeve, apparently accepted in the new edition of Goodwin's 
Moods and Tenses,‘ that this form carries with it a solemn 
or threatening sense,° and is therefore used with. great fre- 
quency by the tragedians. The statistics of this usage here 
given are the result of independent investigation, and are 
produced, not with the purpose of opposing Gildersleeve’s 
conclusion, but of defining the extent of its application. 
There are in the extant tragedies 231 protases of this sort. 
Of these 73 really express present intention, and are equiva- 
lent to the corresponding form of μέλλω with the infinitive. 
Fifty-six others seem to be in no respect different in meaning 
from ordinary future conditions with ἐάν and the subjunctive. 
Of the 102 which remain, 44 are distinctly minatory, while 58 


1 See Berlin. Phil. Woch., 1891, 22, 677. 

2 Moods and Tenses, p. 81. 

8 Gildersleeve, Pindaric Syntax, Am. Jour. of Phil. Vol. III, No. 12. 
4 See p. 165 of the new edition. 

δ Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. Vol. VII, 1876. 
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others express at least an undesirable alternative. If, then, 
we leave out of view those which are equal to μέλλω with the 
infinitive, the ratio between those which are minatory or un- 
favorable and those which cannot be so interpreted is 102 
to 56. This would seem to go far toward proving that the 
form in question was consciously used by the tragedians as 
appropriate for carrying the solemn tone referred to. But it 
must be admitted that frequently, on the contrary, the very 
same form was used for a possibility which was ardently 
hoped for or desired. Seventeen such cases have been 
noted, of which one is from Aeschylus, five from Sophocles, 
and eleven from Euripides. The list is as follows: Cho. 
756, O. T. 844, Phil. 353, O. K. 628, 1340, Trach. 1246, 
Androm. 970, El. (Euripides) 263, Hipp. 501, Iph. Aul. 654, 
Iph. Taur. 999, Ion 649, 750, Cyc. 475, Or. 1102, 1212, 
Phoen. 725. And furthermore the gloomy or threatening 
possibility is often expressed by ἐάν with the subjunctive, as 
in Ag. 1397, Prom. 1035, O. K. 814, Ant. 87, Phil. 817, 
1298, 1299, Bacch. 52, 823, Hel. 480, 1176. The force of 
the induction is thus weakened from both sides. In short, it 
seems clear that this use of the future with εὐ can at best be 
nothing more than an ill-defined and unconscious tendency, 
which is not followed with sufficient regularity, either upon 
the positive or negative side, to amount to a rule or even a 
fixed habit. 


TABLE III. 


Ei with the Future Indicative. 


Aeschylus. Sophocles. Euripides. Total. 
Minatory . 6 19 19 44 
Unfavorable . . . . 5 21 32 58 
Present Intention . . 8 24 41 73 
Ordinary .. 4 10 | 42 56 


Total. ιν 4 Slee 23 | 74 134 : 231 
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The cases are as follows: Minatory, Aeschylus, Sup. 444, 455, 870, Pr. 316, 
Per. 367, Sept. 178. Sophocles, O. ‘I’. 233, 234, 1166, Ant. 93, 307, 324, 414, 
Phil. 376, Ajax 313, 1155, 1256, 1308, 1314, O.C. 837, El. 379, 430, 465, 470, 
1004. Euripides, Alc. 704, Androm. 314, 708, Bacch. 239, 975; Hec. 272, 373, 
652, 974, Hipp. 327, 1088, Iph. A. 972, Ion 168, Med. 352, Orest. 272, 1533, Tro. 
735, Phoen. 19, 885.— Unfavorable, Aeschylus, Sup. 458, 891, Ag. 1012, Cho. 
558, Eum. 587. Sophocles, O. T. 620, 846, 889, 890, 891, 902, Ant. 60, 229, 660, 
Phil. 66, 68, 75, 1199, 1394, O. C. 827, 1206, El. 501, 1369, Trach. 666, 712, 719. 
Euripides, Alc. 385, Androm. 61, 254, 925, Hec. 347, 863, 1233, Hel. 919, El. 584, 
686, 1093, Her. 166, 243, 418, 495, 506, H. F. 1074, 1412, Sup. 605, 711, Hipp. 
305, Iph. T. 690, 975, 986, Ion 847, Med. 381, 931, Orest. 158, 304, Rhes. 113, 
600, Phoen. 1621.— Present Intention, Aeschylus, Sept. 99, 601, Ag. 194, 1203, 
1292, Cho. 174, 265, Eum. 487. Sophocles, O.T. 54, 522, 586, 667, 702, Ant. 
462, 485, Phil. 988, Ajax 511, 1241, 1242, 1244, 1245, 1248, 1249, O. C. 1181, 
El. 244, 377, 582, 834, 1210, Trach. 305, 732, 1113. Euripides, Alc. 700, 733, 
Androm. 378, 409, 1282, Bacch. 786, Hec. 802, Hel. 1051, 1155, 1631, El. 49, Her. 
150, 197, 444, 764, H. F. 210, Sup. 521, 540, 543, 783, Hipp. 461, 481, Iph. A. 
103, 817, 941, 947, 995, 1415, Iph. T. 1022, 1034, Ion 254, 1077, Med. 78, 512, 
577, 1249, 1298, Orest. 239, 240, 1106, Tro. 890. — Ordinary, Aeschylus, Sup. 
494, Cho. 558, 664, 756. Sophocles, O.T. 844, Ant. 90, 234, Phil. 353, O.C. 
628, 648, 1340, 1435, El. 1044, Trach. 1246. Euripides, Androm. 970, Bacch. 1261, 
Hel. 1011, El. 263, Her. 593, 739, Sup. 557, Hipp. 501, 697, 938, 976, Iph. A. 
296, 654, 1190, 1262, 1268, Iph. T. 999, 1412, Ion 375, 445, 648, 669, 750, 1024, 
Cyc. 199, 308, 475, Med. 346, 1109, Orest. 509, 511, 566, 599, 803, 935, 940, 
1102, 1212, Rhes. 169, Tro. 661, Phoen. 244, 725. 


In Aeschylus, Paley’s text is sometimes followed. 


3. Subjunctive Conditions introduced by εἰ, or a Relative 
without av. 


One of the most interesting features in the tragic style 
is the frequent omission of av before the subjunctive mood, 
leaving a simple εἰ, or a relative alone, to introduce a future 
or general condition. It is perhaps not generally recognized 
how important an irregularity this is, as the last edition of 
the Moods and Tenses speaks of it as “ sometimes occurring” 
in “4 few cases.”” But there are in the extant tragedies no 
less than 64 cases of this peculiarity, 15 of which are quoted 
by Goodwin.? It is most frequent in Sophocles, who gives us 
33 cases, while Euripides, in almost three times as many 
tragedies, shows but I9 cases. Of this total of 64 cases, 
20 are ordinary future conditions, but the remaining 44, or 


1 Moods and Tenses, pp. 167, 173, 208. 
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more than two-thirds of the whole, are generic. This fact 
brings forcibly to mind the familiar Homeric custom of 
omitting ay in generic conditions, and seems to indicate that 
the tragic usage is a survival from the epic syntax. In the 
tragedians the generic use is particularly prominent in cases 
where a relative rather than εἰ introduces the subjunctive, 
20 cases of which occur in Sophocles alone. Indeed, so far 
as Sophocles is concerned, it might almost be said that in 
present general conditions he uses the subjunctive intro- 
duced by a relative with or without ay indifferently. 

As has been said above, when a relative without ἄν intro- 
duces the subjunctive, the tendency is toward a generic 
rather than a future meaning, in the proportion of 38 to 14. 
And if we exclude from the calculation'the cases of μέχρις οὗ, 
ὄφρα, ἔστε, ἕως, and especially πρίν, which from their mean- 
ing are naturally inclined to refer to future time, the generic 
meaning preponderates over the future in the overwhelming 
proportion of 33 to 2. The result may be stated thus: In 
the tragedians relative pronouns and adverbs without ἄν 
often introduce the subjunctive mood, but almost invariably 
in general conditions, except in the case of adverbs meaning 
“until.” 


Irregular Susjunctive Conditions introduced by 


Edward B. Clapp. 


TABLE IV. 


(4) εἰ without ἄν. 
(6) a relative without ἄν. 


[1891. 


eR A TSR) (GSTS A TE eR SPELT) 


Aeschylus (a) 
Aeschylus (4) 


Aeschylus (total) . . 


Sophocles (a) 
Sophocles (4) 


Sophocles (total) 


Euripides (2) 
Euripides (ὁ) 


Euripides (total). 


Tragedians 


General. 


44 


The cases are as follows: 


(4) Sup. 114, Sept. 321, Ag. 735, Eum. 209, 330, 651. 
874, Ant. 710, Ajax 521, (6) O.T. 316, 1231, Ant. 323, 619, 1025, Phil. 1361, 
Ajax 555, 761, 965, 1074, 1081, O. C. 395, 1225, El. 771, 1060, 1061, Trach. 149, 
251, 946, 1009. Euripides, (a) none, (4) Al. 76, 978, Androm. 239, Hec. 253, El. 
972, Hipp. 427, 527, I. T. 1064, Ion 856, Cyc. §26, Med. 516, Orest. 805. — 
Particular, Aeschylus, (a2) Sup. 385, Per. 782, Eum. 232, (ὁ) Sup. 800. Sopho- 
cles, (2) O. C. 1443, (ὁ) Phil. 764, 917, 1077, Ajax 571, 1184, O. C. 79, ΕἸ. 
225, Trach. 609. Euripides, (4) I. A. 1240, Orest. 1534, (6) Al. 849, I. A. 540, 
Orest. 1218, 1357, 1359. Paley’s text is followed in several cases in Aeschylus. 


Particular. 


20 


Total. 


General, Aeschylus, (a) Sup. 86, Ag. 1282, 


Sophocles, (4) O. T. 198, 
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TABLE V. 


‘lative Words without av followed by the Subjunctive, in all the 


Tragedians. 
Generic. Particular. Total. 

Il I 12 
res φοιτῶν δ ee ee ee ee 10 Io 
her rel. pronouns 2 I 3 
ίν. 3 7 i 10 
; 2 2 4 
la. 2 2 
el, 2 2 
γυ. 3 3 
γε. ees I I 
pa I I 
ὅθι I I 
"€. I I 
ἊΝ I I 
χρις οὗ I I 
Wall ὦ ὩΣ νι τῶ & tal τὰ: Ae oR 38 14 52 


Unreal Conditions. 


There are in the tragedians 153 cases of the form of condi- 
on commonly known as contrary to fact, or unreal. All 
it four of these present a possibility which is unmistakably 
ireal or impossible, while the four remaining contain condi- 
ons which, though possible in themselves, are yet plainly 
mceived by the speaker to be contrary to fact. In short, 
ley are subjectively contrary to fact, so that the ordinary 
iterpretation of this form of expression is fully sustained 
y tragic usage, in spite of recent efforts? to prove the 
yntrary. 


1 Five of these are in Euripides. 

2 See Bayfield, on Conditional Sentences, Classical Review, May, 1890. Fora 
li discussion of Bayfield’s position, see the author’s paper in the Classical Review 
τ November, 1891. 
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5. Miscellaneous. 


a. et δὲ μή. This expression is used 19 times to express 
the alternative, without reference to the form of condition 
preceding. In all but three of these the protasis, if expressed 
in full, would be e with the future indicative, or ἐών with 
the subjunctive, as is shown by the form of the apodosis. 

ὦ. ἄν with a participle. This occurs six times, in every 
case standing for an optative, and never for a secondary 
term of the indicative. One of these is found in the Rhesus, 
(v. 90), and it is an interesting coincidence that the expanded 
clause here, and in fact the whole first half of the verse in 
which it stands, is identical with Hipp. 519, where the same 
usage is found in an unquestioned work of Euripides. 
Such an indication of authorship is, of course, of the slightest 
weight, but it may at least be said, in view of Euripides’s 
habit of repeating himself in a happy turn of phrase, that it 
is more likely that he is doing so here than that any other 
poet is imitating him in so trifling a peculiarity. 
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Ill. — Lericographical Gleanings from the Philobiblon of 
Richard de Bury. 


By Pror. ANDREW F. WEST, 


PRINCETON COLLEGE. 


RICHARD DE Bury finished his Philobiblon at Auckland, 
near Durham, on January 24th, 1345. He tells us in the 
Prologue that his ¢vactatus parvulinus is written stylo quidem 
levissimo modernorum,—a statement which points to an em- 
ployment, at least in part, of the more careless contemporary 
Latin as against a set scholastic style. The miscellaneous 
learning in which he fairly revels and his curiosity regarding 
the remote by-ways of knowledge, coupled with his propen- 
sity to make a talismanic display of sounding terms and 
recondite words, have resulted in leaving many a crux for 
interpreters. It is the purpose of this note to set forth and 
explain (1) such of these words as have not yet found their way 
into dictionaries; (2) and such others as are used in a dif- 
ferent sense than has been recorded; (3) with still others 
which supplement solitary or rare instances already known. 

In the appended lists each word appears followed by its 
proper definition and with the passage from the Philobiblon 
where-it occurs immediately subjoined. For the text of these 
citations reference is made to the edition of the Philobiblon 
prepared by me for the Grolier Club of New York, and 
printed by them in 1889. 


I. WorDS NOT YET IN DICTIONARIES. 


anthropospathos (antropospatos MSS.) = the rhetorical figure a- 
thropospathos. 
praesumptioni probabile credi potest, si per anthropospathos sermo 
fiat, Deum circa vos minorem sollicitudinem gerere. (Cap. VI.) 
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Thomas Aquinas defines it: 


Loquitur de Deo ad similitudinem hominis per figuram a@nfropos- 
patos. (Comm. in Isaiam, Cap. II. sub fin.) 


Petrus Comestor has an instance of it in his Hist. Schol. 
in Gen. c. XXXi. 


archiphilosophus = the arch philosopher. 


archiphilosophus Aristoteles, quem Averroes datum putat quasi 
regulam in natura. (Cap. III.) 


This occurs nowhere else, so far as I know. 


aux = the apogee, the “ Auge ” of older English. 


ibi Ptolemaeus epicyclos et eccentricos auges ... emetitur. (Cap. 
VIII.) 


aux is from the Arabic azj, meaning the top or summit, 
and denotes the apogee, or point of greatest distance of the 
- sun or a planet from the earth in the eccentric orbits of 
the Ptolemaic system. Sometimes it seems to denote the 
eccentric orbit itself. Thomas Aquinas has: 


motus augis vel apogaei, id est maximae distantiae in circulo ec- 
centrico. (Comm. in Aristotelem, De Caelo, II. lectio XVII, post 
med.) 


Roger Bacon writes: 


ascensciones planetarum ad auges suorum circulorum. (Op. 
Majus, p. 244, Jebb’s Ed.) 

Nam una pars eccentrici, quae 
vocatur oppositum augis, descendit 
ad terram per quinque partes semi- 
diametri magis, quam reliqua pars 
quae dicitur awx. (Op. Maj. p. 83.) 

Here offositum augis is the 
perigee. The annexed diagram 
will make it clearer. 

Roger Bacon uses the word 
frequently, employing the forms 

aux, augis, augem, auge, auges, augium, augtbus. 
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“ Auge” as an old English word is fully treated in Mur- 
ray’s New English Dictionary. 


ἡ canonium = (κανόνιον) a rule, a test. 


adinventionem cuiusque fideli canonio ponderatam. (Cap. X.) 


The MSS. point to this form, but I can find no outside 
instance in Latin to confirm it, though κανόνιον helps it 
greatly from the Greek side. 


comprehensor = the obtainer of the prize, the Christian in heaven. 


per libros quotidie continuat comprehensor, quod olim in terra 
positus inchoavit viator. (Cap. XVI.) 


Not in the dictionaries, but frequent in Thomas Aquinas 
as the antithesis to vzator, the Christian pilgrim on earth. 
The word is based on sic currite ut comprehendatis in Phil. 
ill, 12, and the Pauline use of comprehendo generally. 


cognitio comprehensoris excedit cognitionem viatoris quantum- 
cunque elevetur. 

Thomas Aquinas (Quaest. Disp. Qu. VIII. De Veritate, Art. 
IV. 7). 


ἡ euexia = health of body (eve$ia). 


hilarior corporis ewexia...et diuturnior florens aetas. (Cap. 
XVI.) 


This is a conjectural form, and all I can make out of the 
MSS. _ But the phrase corporis euexta compared with σώματος 
εὐεξία in Plato (Rep. VIII. 559 A), as well as in Greek medi- 
cine generally, lends the form strong support. 


genzahar, geuzahar = the “ Dragon” of Arabic astronomy. 


ibi Ptolemaeus epicyclos et eccentricos auges atque genzahar pla- 
netarum figuris et numeris emetitur. (Cap. VIII.) 


For the solution of this puzzling term I am indebted to 
Mr. Ernest C. Thomas, of London, who unearthed its mean- 
ing in two papers by Dr. Steinschneider in the Zeitschrift 
d. d. morgenl. Gesell. (XVIII. 195 and XXV. 418). 
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It is a Perso-Arabic word meaning “dragon,” and is the 
name of the Arabian astronomers for the nodes, the 
two points of intersection of the equator with the ecliptic, 
otherwise called by them the “head” and “tail” of “the 
Dragon.” 

Dr. Steinschneider cites its definition, from the MS. of the 
Liber Archachelis, in the Sorbonne, as follows: 


significantur et per caput et per 
caudam draconis quod Arabes dicunt 
zeuzahar. 


Averroes says the motus draco- 
nis was a discovery in astronomy 
later than Aristotle, and his com- 
ment is illustrated in the Venice 
edition of 1550, by the following 
figure (vol. ix. f. 154 v. col. 2 and 
f. 155). 

I found that Thomas Aquinas 
also defines the “head” and “tail”: 

cum enim circulus sphaerae lunaris, super quem intelligitur moveri 
centrum epicycli, cum declinet a zodiaco ad meridiem et septemtri- 
onem, necesse est quod hujusmodi circulus secet zodiacum in duobus 
punctis, qui dicuntur nodt, sive caput et cauda. (Comm. in Arist. 
De Caelo, II, lectio XVII. a med.) 


geologia, the study of law, which is concerned with earthly things. 
nec est haec facultas inter scientias recensenda, quam licet 
geologiam appropriato vocabulo nominare. (Cap. IX.) 


The only instance, I suppose, in Latin, previous to modern 
times. It 1s coined by De Bury. 


hieraphilosophus (Aristoteles) = the holy philosopher. 
amicitiae vero veritatem Azeraphilosophus praehonorat. (Cap. II.) 


The MSS. persistently hold to the a, though we should 
expect Azerophilosophus. 1 can find the word nowhere else, 
and as it arises naturally out of citations from Aristotle in 
this part of the text, it looks as though Richard de Bury either 
imported or invented it. 
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Logostilios = the book Logostitios or Logostelios. 

Aegyptiorum religio, quam liber Logostlos sic commendat 
egregie. (Cap. VII.) 

John of Salisbury more accurately writes Logostelios (De 
Septem Septenis, 960, in Migne). 

It is the name of a treatise attributed to Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, and mentioned by Augustine, whose account John of 
Salisbury copied. De Bury probably took it from John of 
Salisbury, his favorite ‘modern’ author. The passage in 
Augustine is: 

Hermes, qui Latine Mercurius dicitur, scripsit librum qui Adyos 
τέλειος appellatur, id est, Verbum Perfectum: magnum nomen libri 


hujus, quia magnus est de quo scriptus est. (Adv. Quinque Haereses, 
Cap. III.(4) ; in Migne VIII. 1102.) 


panfletus = pamphlet. 
panfietos exiguos incrassatis praetulimus palefridis. (Cap. VIII.) 


We have here the plain source of our English word, “ pam- 
phiet,’’ whose etymology has hitherto been supposed to be 
‘quite uncertain,’ as Professor Skeat remarks in his Ety- 
mological Dictionary. Of course the origin of panfletus 
itself is still an unsolved puzzle. 


Philobiblon, the name of De Bury’s treatise. It is composed care- 
lessly from φίλος and βίβλος. 
Quia vero de librorum amore principaliter disserit, placuit nobis 
more veterum Latinorum ipsum Graeco vocabulo PA:lodib/on amabi- 
liter nuncupare. (Prologus.) 


Φιλόβιβλος 15, of course, good Greek for ‘ book-lover.”’ 
Strabo says of Apellicon, who obtained Aristotle’s library, 
that he was φιλόβιβλος μᾶλλον ἢ φιλόσοφος (Lib. XIII). 
De Bury seems to have have had in mind that “ book-love”’ 
was a thing as opposed to a personal φιλόβιβλος, and so 
made the word “ Philobiblon”’ have a neuter ending. 


polychronitudo = longevity. 
polychronttudinem antiquorum, priusquam Deus originalem mun- 
dum cataclysmo dilueret. (Cap. XVII.) 
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It is the equivalent of πολυχρονιότης, as polychronia is of 
πολυχρόνιον. Mr. Ernest Thomas cites it from Petrus Come- 
stor, where it occurs three times. (Hist. Scholast. Esther, 
c. VII.; in Migne, vol. CXCVIIT.) 


pseudoversificus = pseudo-versifier. 

versus Virgilii adhuc ipso vivente quidam pseudoversificus usurpa- 
vit. (Cap. IV.) - 

I find no instance elsewhere. 


superlunaris = the antithesis in Arabic astronomy to sué/unaris. 

This does not occur in the Philobiblon, nor in the diction- 
aries. There are, however, two instances, which I chanced 
upon outside: 

Rerum super lunarium exacta cognitio. (Alanus, in title to Anti- 
claudianus, V. c. 6.) 

mathematici mundum in duas partes diviserunt, in eam scilicet 
partem, quae est a circulo lunae sursum, et in eam quae deorsum 


est, ... superlunarem, ...sublunarem. (Hugo of St. Victor, Erud. 
Didasc. I. Cap. VIII.) 


II. Worps USED IN A SENSE NOT RECORDED IN 
DICTIONARIES. 


architectonicus = master-builder. 
nos, qui erchitectonici reputari debemus in scientiis. (Cap. IV.) 


Augustine refers to the ars architectonica of Bezeleel in 
decorating the tabernacle, and defines its standard meaning 
as quae pertinet ad fabricas aedificiorum (II. Quaest. in 
Heptateuch, 169). But this is the only instance I can dis- 
cover where architectonicus is a noun. 


caritativus = charitable, compassionate. 
caritativae considerationis intuitu. (Prologus.) 


The only other instance of this cited as an adjective occurs 
in Du Cange. His example comes from Rymer’s Foedera, 
VIII. p. τοι. But there is also one in Albericus (cited, I 
think, by Paucker), ex intentione caritativi affectus. (Serm. 
in Scholasticam, p. 944, t. 66.) 
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The word is probably not older than the eleventh century. 


inculpandus (= non culpandus) = blameless. 


iam studentes intentione debita in eisdem (= poetis) ostendimus 
inculpandos. (Cap. XIII.) 


inculpare has two medieval senses, one intensive and one 
negative, zz being used freely in both ways in compounds. 
(See Ronsch, Itala und Vulgata, pp. 205 and 475.) There is, 
however, no other instance of this use of the word incul- 
pandus. Compare inculpabiles apud Dominum, “guiltless 
before the Lord,” Num. xxxil. 22. 


innisus = dependence, reliance. 

divinae pietatis diffidentia prudentiae propriae producit innisum. 
innisus vero sollicitudinem generat terrenorum. (Cap. VI.) 

These two are the only instances I can find where zzzzsus is 
used as a noun. Its use as an adjective is noted in Forcellini 
under zznzxus. The source is me iunttaris prudentiae tuae in 
Prov. ill. 5. 


lilium = the white outer or lower margin of a manuscript, so often 
soiled by dirty thumbing. 
librorum δα non contingat illotus. (Cap. XVII.) 


I can find no other instance of 4/:um in this sense. 


tabulatio = index, table of contents, summary. 

qui diversorum voluminum correctionibus, expositionibus, /adu/a- 
tionibus, ac compilationibus indefessis studiis incubabant. (Cap. 
VIII. 

The only instance, so far as I can find, of this sense. The 
classical meaning is that of planking or flooring. (See For- 
cellini.) 


III. Worps SupPpLEMENTING RARE OR SOLITARY IN- 
STANCES IN DICTIONARIES. 


antonomastice = by antonomasia, par excellence. 


immo vos (= clerici) antonomastce ecclesia Deidicimini. (Cap. 
IV.) 
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Antonomasia (ἀντονομασία) of course came into Latin 
through Quintilian (VIII. 6. 29 and 43), and so got into the 
grammarians. It is the use of an epithet in place of a name, 
as urbs ‘the city,’ instead of Roma. 

Antonomastice is coined from it and occurs in several late 
mediaeval writers. It is spelled variously, as might be ex- 
pected : | | 

authonomatce. (See Du Cange.) 

autonomatce. (Roger Bacon, Op. Maj. II. Cap. VIII. in med.) 

antonomance. (John of Salisbury, Metal. II. xvi.) 

antonomasice. (John of Salisbury, Polyc. VII. vi.) 

antonomastice, the proper form, occurs in Petrus Pictaviensis 
(Sent. V. 22, sec. 35) and in Thomas Aquinas (In Ep. ad Romanos 
I. lectio 1, sub fin.). 


The above-mentioned passage in Aquinas defines the word : 
ad designandam excellentiam, ut sicut Urbs ant/onomastice voca- 
tur ipsa Roma, ita Apostolus voceter Paulus. 


assub = a falling star, a meteor. 
subito decidit et fit asswé. (Prologus.) 


This is the Latinized Arabic ashdb, which means a meteor. 


Impressiones inflammatae in aére ex vaporibus ignitis in similitudi- 
nem stellarum, quae vocantur Arabice Assud. | 

Roger Bacon: Opus Majus, p. 320 (Jebb’s Edition). 

Asub est impressio meteorologica id est ‘heerbrand.’... Et hoc 
Arabice vocatur Asué. Glossary to manuscript of the Philobiblon in 
the Bodleian at Oxford. (C. 108. II. E. 19 of the Additional MSS. 
Of German copying, date 1450-1470). 


In Zedler’s Universal Lexicon (Leipzig, 1732) it is improp- 
erly defined: Asub das ist Galaxia (Vol. 11. col. 1989). 

Vincent of Beauvais treats De Asuzé, id est stella cadente 
(Spec. Nat. IV. 72). 


cervicosus = stiff-necked. 
videbis fortasse juvenem cervicosum. (Cap. XVII.) 


A word springing from fopulus durae cervicts in Exod. 
xxxll. 9. There is one instance in Hilary: 
cum ¢ervicosum populum esse ad Deum arguit (on Ps. cxxviii. 9). 
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diasynthetica (in some MSS. ; in others diasynthesis) = syntax. 


grammaticorum orthographiam, prosodiam, etymologiam, et da- 
syntheticam. (Cap. XII.) 


diasynthetica is the form used by Roger Bacon. (Comp. 
Stud. Phil. ch. vil. p. 444.) 


discophorus = a bowl-bearer. 
Habacuc cocti pulmenti aiscophorum. (Cap. VI.) 


The phrase comes from the characterization of Habakkuk 
as raptum discophorum by St. Jerome in his Preface to Daniel. 


Elefuga =the Elefuga or Pons Asinorum, the 5th proposition in 
Euclid. 
quot Euclidis discipulos retrojecit E/e/uga quasi scopulus eminens 
et abruptus. (Cap. XIII.) 


Anthony Wood in his Annals of Oxford, writing of Roger 
Bacon, says: 
Wherefore the fifth proposition was called Z//fuga, that is, accord- 


ing to our author, fuga miserorum, “ Elegia enim dicitur Graecis 
miseria, et elegt sunt misert.” 


The passage in Roger Bacon is: 


Quinta propositio geometriae Euclidis dicitur /efuga, id est, fuga 
miserorum ; ¢/egta enim Graece dicitur, Latine méseria ; et edeyt sunt 
misert. (Opus Tertium, c. VI.) 


Alanus in the Anticlaudianus (III. 6) describes Geometria 
as teaching: 

Hujus tirones cur artis e/eufuga terret. 

The MSS. spellings are Elefuga, Ellefuga, Elifuga, Ele- 


ofuga, Eleufuga. The etymology of this hybrid is uncertain, 
but seems to be 7Aecs and fuga. (See the Athenaeum, Sept. 


23, 1871, p. 393.) 
The expression Pons asinorum came over into mathematics 
from logic. (See Prantl’s History of Logic.) 


impedibilis = hindered, closed. 
viam non tmpedibilem providere debemus. (Prologus.) 
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The source of viam non impedibilem is via sine tmpedt- 
mento in the Vulgate, Sap. xix. 7. It occurs in Bradwardine's 
De Causa Dei, the opening section. 


inattingibilis = unattainable. 
utrosque opera quae gesserunt inattingibiles posteris aeque 
praebent. (Cap. IX.) 


Du Cange gives only one example of this word. Besides 
the one cited above there is also an instance in Isidore of 
Seville, znattingtbtlem divinam gnstitiam. (Sent. 11. 7. 5.) 


incomprehensibilis = incomprehensible. 
incomprehenstbilis ipse Deus. (Cap. I.) 


A very rare word. It is in the Vulgate, Jerem. xxxii. 10. 


lanista = gladiator (in the sense of a cut-throat soldier), a ruffian. 
Aristotelem ... /anistarum humeris a Socratis aedibus asportari 
...Videres. (Cap. VII.) 


For the military sense in late Latin, compare /antsta in 
Du Cange. 


ostensivus (= demonstrativus, ἀποδεικτικός). 
nunc argumentorum osfensivis investigationibus ... dulcius 
fovebamur. 


Found also in Boéthius, in a chapter headed De Syllogismo 
Ostensivo. (Arist. Prior. Analyt. I. 22.) 


scurra = a hireling soldier. 
Aristotelem . . . videres subjici vili seurrae. (Cap. VII.) 


For the military sense in late Latin, compare scurrae bar- 
bars manu peritt under scurra in Forcellini. 


seminiverbius = a babbler, a gassy talker. 
hoc... nullo devirginatum seminiverbio. (Cap. VIII.) 


Taken from the Vulgate: guid vult seminiverbtus hic 
dicere. (Act. xvil. 18.) 
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sublunaris = sublunary. 
in regione duntaxat transmutabili sud/unart. (Cap. VIII.) 


This is cited in Forcellini with one example of its use from 
Chalcidius. It occurs as early as Boéthius, who uses guzd- 
guid sublunart globo of earthly things. (In Porphyrium, 
Dial. I. ab. init.; in Migne, LXIV. 11.) 

These are four instances in John of Salisbury : 


Sed tamen erravit (Aristoteles), duin sud/unaria casu 
Credidit et fatis ulteriora geri. 
(Entheticus, sive de Dog. Phil. vv. 831, 832.) 


Res sud/unares nasci motu superiorum 
Constat, et immotum cuncta movere Deum. 
(Id. wy. 1059, 1060.) 


sublunari globo. (Polycraticus, II. c. 19.) 
sublunari mundo. (De Septem Septenis, sect. VII.) 


The original meaning is clearly astronomical. 


synderesis = the radical moral nature in man, the basis of con- 

Scientia, ᾿ 

at vero leges ... recusant reduci ad ipsam synderesim, aequitatis 
originem. (Cap. XI.) 

The mediaeval equivalent of συντήρησις. It came into 
Latin theology through Jerome and Augustine. 


quam Graeci vocant συντήρησιν, quae scintilla conscientiae ...non 
extinguitur. (Jerome, Comm. in Ezech. lib. I. c. I. 6, 7.) 


Thomas Aquinas explains its mediaeval sense fully in his 
Summa Theologiae (I. lxxix. art. xi1.). 

synderesis is not consctentia, but the moral nature to which 
consctentia bears witness, though, as Aquinas admits, it 1s 
sometimes termed comscientia “ specialiter.”’ 


vespillo (vispillo, vispilio, MSS.) =a freebooter, a marauder. 
O lacrymosus intuitus ! quo moralis Socrates . . . vitiosi vespi//onis 
addictus cernitur servituti. (Cap. VII.) 


A special use. The classical form vespzd/o meant a grave- 
digger. A later form vespfi/io meant a grave-robber. And 
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last of all chronologically comes wispilzo or vispillo, the form 
in the best MSS. of the Philobiblon, which is applied to a 
marauding soldier. Compare the characterization of the 
Scots in their irruption over the English border in 1389 as 
tot millia Vispillorum. (See Du Cange.) “ Like vespilloes, 
or grave-makers’”’ is in Sir Thomas Brown’s Religio Medici, 
XXXVITI. 
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IV. — The Mode in the Phrases quod sciam, ete. 


By WILLIAM GARDNER HALE, 


PROFESSOR IN CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


In my study of the cu-constructions, p. 122, I expressed 
my dissent from one of the two common explanations of the 
origin of the mode in the phrase guod sctam, but did not dis- 
cuss the other. Nor had I at that time (1889) any theory 
of my own to advance. Since then, however, I have been 
brought to an opinion which seems to me to have a good deal 
of probability in its favor. : 

The two explanations commonly given are as follows :— 

1. The mode is due to the analogy of “restrictive” clauses 
with guz quidem. 

If I may trust my collection, the “ restrictive ” clause in the 
subjunctive does not occur in early Latin (except in one 
phrase which is only a variant of guod sctam; see Epid. 638, 
below), while guod sctam occurs frequently. The inference 
is clear. There may well be a connection between the two, 
but the older construction cannot owe its genesis to the 
younger. 

2. The mode is more generally explained as potential. So 
Kriiger, § 614, Draeger, § 488. The meaning would then 
originally have been “as regards that which I perhaps know,”’ 
“so far as my knowledge may go.” But such an explana- 
tion is forced. The mode to be expected would certainly 
be the indicative (the determinative relative clause), the 
meaning being “so far as that which I £ow is concerned,” 
“so far as I know.’ And the indicative is indeed actually 
found to be the only mode employed in the very similar 
phrases guod ad me attinet, quod potui, possum, potero, etc., 
quod in te fuit, and the like. 

Under these circumstances, it appears probable that the 
mode in the phrase under examination is due to some process 
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of association, from which the indicative phrases given above 
are free. 

The corresponding phrases in English, “so far as I know” 
and ‘‘that I know of,” are at least very frequently found 
after negative antecedents, as in the common “not that I 
know of” (“I was not crying at anything in particular that 
I know of,” David Copperfield, Cap. VII.), and “not so far 
as I know.” Under the hint given by this fact, I have col- 
lected all the examples occurring in Plautus and Terence, to 
see in how large a proportion of cases guod sctam follows 
a negative. The passages group themselves as follows : — 


AFTER NEGATIVE ANTECEDENTS : 

Me quidem praesente numquam factumst quod sciam. — Amph. 749. 

Erc. Sed num quo foras 

Vocatu’s hodie ad cenam? HeEc..Nusquam quod sciam. — Capt. 
172-3. 

Hec. Secede huc tu: nam sunt, quae ex te solo scitari volo, 

Quarum rerum te falsilocum mihi esse nolo. PHIL. Non ero, 

Quod sciam. — Capt. 263-5. 

Epi. Non me novisti? TEL. Quod quidem nunc veniat in men- 
tem mihi. — Epid. 638. 

Non edepol te, quod sciam, umquam ante hunc diem 

Vidi neque novi. — Men. 500, 501. 

Dic mihi, en umquam intestina tibi crepant, quod sentias ?— Men. 
925. 

Numquam nummum, quod sciam. — Most. ΙΟΙῚ. 

Nullumst periclum, quod sciam, stipularier, 

Ut concepisti verba. — Pseud. 1076. 

Nam equidem illic uterum quod sciam numquam extumere sensi. 
— Truc. 200. 


Nam numquam ante hunc diem meis oculis eam, quod nossem, 
videram. — Hec. 863. 

Mi. Tune has pepulisti fores? 

# 4 - - ᾿ 4 πὰ 

Nihil mihi respondes? At. Non equidem istas, quod sciam. 
— Ad. 638, 641. 
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AFTER TANTUM: 


Cyt. Est tibi Menaechmo nomen? ΜΕΝ. Tantum quod sciam. 
— Men. 297. 


Cuar. Numquid est quod dicas aliud de illo? Eyr. Tantumst 
quod sciam. — Merc. 642. 


AFTER POSITIVE ANTECEDENTS : 
Vigilo hercle equidem, quod sciam. — Men. 504. 


Minas quadraginta accepisti, quod sciam, 
A Philolachete. — Most. 1010. 


(In Truc. 298, guod scias seems not to belong to the idiom 
under discussion. In Pseud. 566, atgue etiam certum quod 
sciam is clearly cbrrupt, and is bracketed by Goetz and 
Ussing.) 

The second group really belongs with the first, standing in 
the same relation to it as the subjunctive after solus est gut 
(cf. solus hic homost quit sctat divinttus, Curc. 248) to the sub- 
junctive after nemo est qut. 

We may therefore, for Plautus and Terence, count 13 cases 
after the negative and the like (11 + 2), as against 2 cases 
after positives. 

This state of affairs makes it probable that the subjunctive 
idiom came in through the frequent use of the phrase after 
negative antecedents and the like, after which beginning it 
ultimately (before the literary period) made itself the unvary- 
ing mode. An illustration of the extreme naturalness of the 
phrase after a negative may be seen in Men. 1106: mel rett- 
cebo quod sctam. (The mode in cases like the last has been 
more fully discussed in my cum-constructions, p. 133, than 
the scope of the present article warrants.) 

On the other hand, it will be recognized at once that 
phrases like guod ad me attinet, quod potut, possum, potero, 
etc., guod in te futt, and the like have not come under the 
same influence as the quod sciam clause, since they do not 
belong naturally after negative antecedents. 

The conclusion which I have now drawn ts still further 
supported by a comparison of the examples in the following 
pairs, after the words primus and unus. 
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Quod litteris exstet, Pherecydes Syrius primus dixit animos esse 
hominum sempiternos (Cic. Tusc. 1, 16, 38) ; Romanorum frimus, 
quantum ego quidem sciam, condidit aliqua in hanc materiam M. 
Cato ille Censorius (Quintil. 3, 1, 19). 

Quamquam enim adeo excellebat Aristides abstinentia, ut waus 
post hominum memoriam, gvem quidem nos audierimus, cognomine 
Iustus sit appellatus, tamen...(Nep. Arist. 1, 2) ; nec est quod te 
pudeat sapienti adsentiri, qui se wus, guod sciam, sapientem profiteri 
sit ausus (Cic. Fin. 2, 26, 82). 


In my cum-constructions, p. 120, I have treated the “re- 
strictive”’ clauses after guz quidem as of consecutive origin; 
and in the German translation (Teubner, 1892), I have pre- 
sented at considerable length proofs of the soundness of 
this position. The facts on which the incorrect explanation 
numbered (1) above is based are therefore accounted for. 
The guod sciam idiom is not descended from the gui guidem 
idiom (which is not only younger, but often also takes the 
indicative), nor vice versa, but the subjunctive in guod sctam 
and the subjunctive after guz quidem go back to the same 
beginnings ; for the subjunctive after negative antecedents, 
and antecedents like wns, solus, primus, etc., is of consecutive 
origin. 


When the first draft of the above was read, at the meeting 
of the Philological Association, Professor Gildersleeve pointed 
out that I might have included in my treatment the French 
phrase pas gue je sache. The phrase is doubly interesting, 
first from the fact that it again betrays how naturally the 
idea of guod sciam follows a negative, and secondly because it 
recalls a controversy, indirectly concerning it, in Vol. I, Nos. 
2 and 4, and Vol. IT, No. 6, of the American Journal of Philol- 
ogy,in which Professor Garner urged that sacke, in the phrase 
je ne sache pas, \s, contrary to common opinion, an indicative, 
while Professor Lodeman defended it as a subjunctive. As 
regards the dependent clause gue je sache, it would probably 
be found, on examination, to have descended directly from 
the Latin guod sctam. 
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AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


PRINCETON, N. J., Tuesday, July 7, 1891. 


The Twenty-Third Annual Session was called to order at 4 P.M., 
in University Hall, by Dr. Julius Sachs, of New York City, President 
of the Association. 

The Secretary, Dr. Herbert Weir Smyth, of Bryn Mawr College, 
presented the following report : — 


1. The Executive Committee had elected as members of the Associa- 

tion :!— 

Robert C. Berkeley, Professor of Ancient Languages and Literature, West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Rev. Hugh Boyd, Professor of Latin, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

J. Everett Brady, Professor of Latin, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Edward Miles Brown, Professor of Modern Languages and Literature, University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

George H. Brown, Cambridge, Mass. 

Leona A. Call, Assistant Professor of Greek, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Ia. 

Arnold Guyot Cameron, Assistant Professor of French, Sheffield Scientific School, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Joseph H. Chamberlin, Professor of Latin, Marietta College, Marietta, O. 

John S. Clark, Professor of Latin, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rev. Edwards P. Cleaveland, Professor of Rhetoric, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. 

Eva A. Corell, Professor of German, University of Wooster, Wooster, O. 

C. G. Crooks, Professor of Latin, Central University of Kentucky, Richmond, Ky. 

Nicholas E. Crosby, Instructor in Classics, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 

Charles H. S. Davis, Ph.D., Meriden, Conn. 

Margaret J. Evans, Professor of English Literature, Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn. 

Thomas Fitz-Hugh, Assistant Professor of Latin, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

A. L. Frothingham, Jr., Professor of Archeology and the History of Art, College 
of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 

Seth K. Gifford, Professor of Greek, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 


1 In this list are included the names of all persons elected to membership at the 
Twenty-Third Annual Session. The addresses given are, as far as can be, those of 
the winter of 1891-92. 
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William Kendall Gillett, Professor of French and Spanish, University of the City 
of New York. 

Joseph H. Gilmore, Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and English, University of 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

C. J. Goodwin, Professor of Greek, Iowa College, Grinnell, Ia. 

William A. Goodwin, Portland, Me. 

William Henry Green, Professor of Hebrew, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 

George Maclean Harper, Assistant Professor of French and Instructor in Italian, 
College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 

Harold W. Johnston, Professor of Latin, Illinois College, Jacksonville, 1]. 

J. C. Jones, Professor of Latin, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

D. A. Kennedy, Ph.D., Orange, N. J. 

George Edwin MacLean, Professor of English, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. ᾿ 

H. W. Magoun, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

J. H. T. Main, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Allan Marquand, Professor of Archzology and the History of Art, College of 
New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 

G. F. Mellen, Associate Professor of Greek and French, University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Arthur B. Milford, Professor of English, Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Charles Morris, Professor of English, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Barclay Newhall, Ph. D., Bonn, Germany. 

George C. D. Odell, Fellow and Assistant in Latin, Columbia College, New York 
City. 

W. C. Siwart, Principal of the Stevens High School, Claremont, N. H. 

W. O. Sproull, Professor of Latin and Arabic, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Ethelbert D. Warfield, President of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Edmund A. Wasson, Ph. D., Teacher in English, Columbia College, New York 
City, ΝΟΥ. 

Sylvester Waterhouse, Professor of Greek, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

John Howell Westcott, Professor of Latin, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 

G. M. Whicher, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Rev. Henry M. Whitney, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature, Beloit 
College, Beloit, Wis. 

Charles Tudor Williams, Teacher of Greek, Cleveland High School, Cleveland, O. 

George A. Williams, Principal of the Vermont Academy, Saxton’s River, Vt. 

George T. Winston, President of the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
Nia. 

Benjamin Duryea Woodward, Ph.D., Tutor in Romance Languages, Columbia 
College, New York City, N. Y. 


2. The TRANSACTIONS and PROCEEDINGS for 1890 (Vol. XXI) had 
been issued together in February of the present year. Separate copies of 
the PROCEEDINGS may be obtained of the Secretary. 

3. A committee, consisting of the Secretary and Professor Lanman, 
who were appointed in 1890 to negotiate concerning a regular publisher 
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for the publications of the Association, and to take whatever action they 
deemed advisable, reported, through the Secretary, that they had entered 
into the following agreement with Ginn ἃ Company : — 


It is hereby agreed, between the American Philological Association and Ginn 
& Company, that Ginn & Company shall hereafter publish the annual volumes of 
the Transactions of the Association, according to the following agreements : — 

First, The Association, through its Secretary, is to retain control of everything 
relating to the matter and style of the volumes. 

Second, Ginn & Company’s responsibility and work shall begin when the 
bound volumes of the Transactions are delivered to them in wrappers. 

Third, Ginn & Company shall be allowed a reasonable number of pages of 
advertising matter at the end of cach volume, —this matter to be furnished the 
Secretary of the Association, and to be in every way acceptable to him, as repre- 
sentative of the Association; the fourth page of the cover, however, to be reserved 
for the Association’s Announcements. 

Fourth, The back volumes shall be stored by Ginn & Company at their own 
expense. ; 

Fifth, Ginn & Company shall render an account, on July first, of each year, for 
all sales since the first of July of the year before. 

Sixth, Ginn & Company shall attend to the distribution of the volumes of the 
Association at their own expense, and shall have charge of everything connected 
with the sale of the volumes. 

Seventh, One page shall be given the Association each year, in the Catalogue 
of Ginn & Company, matter for this page furnished by the Secretary, to be accept- 
able to the publishers. 

Eighth, Ginn & Company shall have a royalty of twenty per cent (20 %) on 
all actual sales, to reimburse them for their expenses in storing, distributing 
selling, and advertising. 

Ninth, This contract is to remain in force until Jan. 1, 1896; and may then 
be renewed, if both parties so desire. 


GINN & COMPANY, 
AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
HERBERT WEIR SMYTH, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 


JANUARY, 1891. 

The Treasurer of the Association, Dr. Herbert Weir Smyth, then 
presented his report for the fiscal year ending July 6, 1891. The 
summary of accounts for 1890—g1 is as follows : — 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand July 3, 1890. ; oe $446.41 
Fees, Assessments, and Arrears ..... . . . $1082.24 
Sales of Transactions. . . . ... 2 se ew 210.28 
Dividends Central N. E. ἃ Western R.R.. . . . . 6.00 
Total receipts forthe year. 2. 2. 2. 2 ων νὸν ων 1298.52 


$1744.93 
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EXPENDITURES, 

Transactions and Proceedings (Vol. XXII) . . . . . . $502.42 

Postage. . BA Aaliyah bbe Gn. εἶν᾿ Sa ocala aah ὦ 56.85 

ἘΧρεόθῥαρο.. ᾿ς τον τὸν Se ey A Meat tae la Oe. ν 14.34 

Clerk TRIG ig io ee es Gir Wee! te) Sod as Be ae. he a 16.25 

OD i. jes 2h: “er, She- Nee her ea ee cee 1S: De Ws 20.28 

SUQHONELY ἀν ἂν δι a eee owt De, ree ee SO! a Ae Se 3-70 

Binding’. 3, se). aoe ἜΣ ee Ap ee ee SE ee. cat SB 2.30 

TMCIGEMEAY: 5 ng: ae ei ay we a ae cae eS 2.70 
Totalsexpenditures:. ς ὡς τς #246. gay OAc ch SES $618.84 
Balance July 6, 1891 e e .Φ . « . e ® .Φ . 9 e 4 e e I 126.09 
$1744.93 


The Chair appointed as a Committee to audit the Treasurer’s 
report, Professors Clement L. Smith and L. H. Elwell. 

At 4.15 P.M., the reading of papers was begun. At this time there 
were about forty persons present ; at subsequent meetings the num- 
ber averaged fifty-five. 


1. Erchia, the Deme of Xenophon, by Dr. Clarence H. Young, of 
Columbia College. 


Dr. Milchhoefer has pointed out that, for an accurate student of Attica, the 
history of the country-demes is of equal importance with the history of Athens 
itself. In the hope, then, of adding to our knowledge of these demes, this paper 
proposed to trea. of Erchia, a deme of the Aegeid tribe. 

After a discussion of the origin of the name, Erchia, the question of the 
deme’s position was next considered. Not until 1887 was this question definitely 
settled. In that year Dr. Milchhoefer was led by inscriptional evidence to fix 
upon the Magule hill to the southwest of the modern village of Spata in the 
Mesogaea, as the site. 

Turning to its history, we find that literature and inscriptions have preserved 
for us references to 239 Erchians. In regard to the lives of 112 of these, various 
facts of greater or Jess importance have been handed down. The limits of the 
paper, however, prevented the consideration of all save a few of the more 
important men, such as Xenophon, Isocrates, the orator Deinias, and their 
families. 

As to the deme’s position in its tribe, its importance is proven by the numerous 
official positions held by its members, as well as by the lists of prytanes, preserved 
in inscriptions. It would even seem to have held the foremost rank, though such 
a statement cannot b2 made positively without a careful study of the other demes 
of the tribe. Individually the Erchians appear to have been active at all times 
and in all stations of life, but collectively the period of their greatest activity and 
influence was the latter half of the fifth and the two succeeding centuries before 
Christ. 
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2. Notes on the Roman Census in the Republican Era, by Pro- 
fessor E. G. Sihler, of Concordia College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


As we grow older, we are apt to prefer Polybius to Plutarch. Sober insight 
into real factors of historical development is likely to displace the enthusiastic 
admiration of personal qualities, that symptom of sanguine youth or youthfulness. 
Pride, ambition, adventuresome spirit, are indeed insignificant elements in the life 
of nations, compared with the desire to live or to better one’s living. Population, 
national wealth, soil, — these factors indeed were of eminent importance in anti- 
quity as now. It is much easier to briefly illustrate this than to tind a compensa- 
tion for the absence of statistics. Sparta, ¢y. organized as an armed camp to live 
off, and keep down, the former owners of the soil, was eminently successful. But, 
lacking revenue and a system of finance, Sparta experienced an utter failure 
abroad, being compelled to resort to Persian subsidies 411 544. B.C., to maintain 
her preponderance in Greece; cf. Polybius VI. 49. Her ruling and fighting class 
was so limited that even a slight bloodletting would weaken the state, and the 
economic limitations of Sparta made losses such as happened at Leuctra irrep- 
arable. 

Among the few economic data of ancient history which have reached us in a 
condition of tolerable integrity, the census lists in Livy deserve especial attention. 
Various reasons might be adduced to demonstrate their importance; ¢g. one 
may start with the era when the elder Gracchus began his agitation for bettering 
the economic status of the common people. Plut. Tib. Gracchus 8, speaking of 
the small landholders, and how they gradually relinquished their holdings to the 
nobility: ἐξωσθέντες of πένητες οὔτε ταῖς στρατείαις ἔτι προθύμους παρεῖχον 
ἑαυτούς, ἠμέλουν τε παίδων ἀνατροφῆς, words which receive a startling confirma- 
tion from contemporary census figures, which show that the population had come 
to be virtually stationary. Again, we may ask how the incessant wars of the 
mature republic affected population. 

As for the political and antiquarian detail of census and censors, I am unable 
to do more than refer to A7ommsen's treatment, Romisches Staatsrecht, 11. 340 sqq. 
He is more specific than Schwegler (II. 679-691), in this point that the civium 
capita refer neither to all males nor to all male adults, but to those qui arma ferre 
possent, those of military age, the iuniores. /hne, Vol. 5, p. 1 544. (der poli- 
tische und wirthschaftliche Zustand nach der Zerstérung Carthago’s), adduces 
nothing specific as to population. Of course Afadvig, in his Verfassung u. Ver- 
waltung, 185 ἃ paramount authority, whose great virtue is this, that he keeps the 
reader in close contact with authorities, and keeps the /acunae well in sight, and 
maintains a full sense of the difference between conjecture, probability, and cer- 
tainty, free from that curious blending of bold speculation and rigid dogmatism 
which vitiates so much scholarship. 

The census figures seem to have figured with other official public data, such as 
famines, inundations, prodigia, eclipses, etc., in the 4nanales maximi, whence they 
drifted in part, at least, into the Annalists, such as Fabius Pictor, Coelius Anti- 
pater, Valerius Antias, whence Livy probably derived his own data. He is gen- 
erally satished with the simple figures, rarely attempting political comment. His 
peculiar literary vein, so keenly alive to the elaboration of those elements which 
were favorable either to picturesque or rhetorical treatment, refrained from more 
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explicit comments. There is a strong probability that in many cases Livy gives 
merely a verbal transcript; the ancient formula is virtually the same, both in the 
original books of Livy and in the Pertochae of the same, and in the monumentum 
Ancyranum, There Augustus uses the phrase /ustrum facere instead of the 
traditional /ustrum condere. 

In tabulating the census I shall omit those lists which antedate the Gallic inva- 
sion of 390, and shall enumerate them by the year B.c., which I take from C. G. 
Zumpt, Annales, 3d ed., 1862. A further necessary preliminary observation is 
this: the editors of Livy do not agree throughout in detail, Madvig editing more 
in figures and Weissenborn more in numeral words. Wherever there is a differ- 
ence of more than slight importance I shall note them. 

For the century after the dies Alliensis Livy does not introduce any census 
figures. : 

294 B.C. (Liv. X. 47), civium capita 262, 321, after the battle of Sentinum, 
near the end of the Samnite wars. 

289 B.c. (Periocha 11), 272,000. 

280 B.c. (Per. 13), 287,000, at the beginning of the war with Tarentum and 
Pyrrhus. 

275 B.C. (Per. 14), 271,224, at the end of the war with Pyrrhus. 

265 B.C. (Per. 16), 282,234. The MSS. indeed have, and the editors until 
recently had, CCCLXXXII, CCXXXIV, but a comparison with the preceding and 
following figure shows that a C was added bya slip of a copyist. The oldest 
MSS., according to Madvig, Emendationes Livianae, 1860, p. 406, used figures, 
which are more liable to become changed in transmission than words. Zumpt, 
too, copied the figure 382,234 without any suspicion. The present writer was 
struck by the startling improbability of the traditional figure, but he saw from the 
note of Miiller, the continuator of Weissenborn’s annotated edition, that Herzog 
and later Beloch had noted the matter before. . 

252 B.c. (Per. 18), in the First Punic War, when it had been carried on for 
twelve years, 297,797- 

247 B.c. (Per. 19), 241,212. Zumpt, in his Annales, edits 251,222. Madvig 
and Weissenborn agree on the former figure. The heavy reduction in five years 
may be due in part to the severe losses off the western coast of Sicily, incurred in 
249 by P. Claudius Pulcher. The anecdote of his sister’s impatient contempt of 
the throng in the forum, and her intimation that another decimation might be 
convenient, is preserved in the Periocha of 19, and Mommsen makes use of it. 

220 B.C. (Per. 20), 270,213. There were not quite as many Roman citizens, 
therefore, two years before the Hannibalian war as there were sixty years before, 
at the beginning of the war with Pyrrhus. The supreme importance in the Roman 
military system of the Latin socit can hardly be overestimated. It seems incredi- 
ble that many of them should have waited down to 89 B.c. for the acquisition of 
full citizenship. Still the relation of Mantinea and Tegea to Sparta affords a fair 
parallel. 

208 B.c. (Liv. XXVII. 36), 137,108. The crushing disasters of the years 218, 
217, 216 speak eloquently in this figure, and the tame words of Livy present the 
effect of dathos: “minor aliquanto munerus, quam qui ante bellum fuerat.” But 
it is probable that the enumeration of men in the field was imperfect. 

204 B.c. (Liv. XAIX. 37). The result of the preceding census seems to have 
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startled the government, and steps were taken to remedy the faulty methods 
hitherto pursued; the figures thus completed gave a total of 214,000. 

193 B.c. (Liv. XXXV. 9), nine years after Zama, four years after Cynoscephalae. 
The MSS. give 143,074, but here a C evidently was lost in copying, and we read 
with Weissenborn (annotated edition), 243,074. 

188 B.c. (Liv. XXXVIII. 36), 258,318, after Antiochus of Syria had been 
humbled. 

173 B.C. (Liv. XXXXII. 10), 269,015. The officials took especial pains to 
eliminate Latins who were not entitled to full citizenship, and thus it was that 
the figure fell below expectation. 

167 B.C. (Perioch. 45), 312,805. There is a curious problem here. Livy’s 
original book 42, which we still have, does not contain the census; according 
to the periocha, the census should have been mentioned immediately before the 
visit of Prusias to Rome, c. 44. We are led by this curious dissonance to note 
briefly the question of the authorship of the summaries of Livy. 

Von Leutsch of Gottingen advanced the theory that Livy himself composed 
-the summaries. Madvig disposed of this on lexical grounds. V. Leutsch reas- 
serted his view with considerable warmth. Lately Zangemeister sided with 
Madvig, noting a number of discrepancies between Livy and the summaries. 
The present matter will confirm Zangemeister. Zumpt gives no census figures in 
his annales. 

We have reached the point in Roman history when the treasury had become 
so rich through conquest that the citizens were relieved of taxation. At the same 
time we notice a startling feature in the population: it became virtually sta- 
tionary. 

164 B.c. (Per. 46), 337,022 in Madvig and Zumpt; Weissenborn, 327,022; 
evidently an X had dropped out in some MSS. 

Plutarch (Em. Paul. 38) gives 337,452. 

159 Β.(., Madvig and Zumpt, 328,316; Weissenborn, 338,314. 

Apropos of this census, we note that -Emilius Lepidus was officially recognized 
as princeps senatus. The readings of Madvig and Weissenborn differ: M., “ prin- 
ceps senatus sextum Aemilius Lepidus”; W., είς. According to Plutarch, 
Aemilius Paulus, 38, Lepidus was so honored for the fifth time; hence the reading 
of Weissenborn is preferable. 

154 B.C. (Per. 48), 324,000, an absolute decrease of population. Contempo- 
rary wars, as, ἐφ΄. with the Dalmatians, had been insignificant. 

141 B.C. (Per. 54), 327,442, Madvig; 328,442, Weissenborn. Soon after this 
began the economic agitation of the elder Gracchus. Two years after his death 
is recorded the next census. 

131 B.C. (Per. 59), 318,823, M.; 317,823, W. Even the ruling oligarchy was 
startled, and the Censor Metellus brought forward laws destined to increase pop- 
ulation: “Q. Metellus censor censuit ut cogerentur omnes ducere uxores libero- 
rum creandorum causa.” There was a very tangible improvement in this respect 
in the next census. 

125 B.C. (Per. 60) gives a very much increased figure: 394,726, acc. to Madvig; 
390,736, acc. to Weissenborn (Zumpt). I will not consume any space in con- 
jectures beyond the suggestion that possibly the partial execution of Tib. Grac- 
chus’s projects had some effect. 
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114 B.C. (Per. 63), substantially the same figure after eleven years had elapsed. 
From this point onward no census is recorded in Livy until after the great war 
which gave to the greater part of Italy the civzfas, the Social War. Sulla was 
unfriendly to the censorship as an institution, perhaps because it involved a 
radical check upon the senate. Pompey and Crassus restored the censura. 

70 B.c. The results of the Social War are at last placed in evidence, 900,000. 

Under Augustus the number of citizens was enormously increased. I will 
content myself with adding the three data from the monumentum Ancyranum ὁ 
28 B.c., three years after Actium, 4,063,000; 8 B.C., 4,233,000; 14 A.D., the year 

of the emperor’s death, 4,937,000. 

' The fact that Augustus concentrated his political aims chiefly upon internal 
reforms and the settlement of the administration rather than upon foreign con- 
quest is familiar, and that he posed with no mean success as the champion and 
restorer of the ancient republic. By his efforts in this direction he wished to be 
judged. Among his measures was the provision for the rehabilitation of marriage 
and the family; it was thus that he actually recited in the senate the speech of 
the censor Metellus of 131, Liv. Per. 57, as being the best exponent of his owr 
views. 

The fact that Livy quoted this of Augustus, apropos of 131 BC., is a certain 
proof that Livy endeavored in this indirect way to support the policy of the 
princeps in this respect. 

Livy’s figures are suggestive and useful. Whether they were selected in a 
desultory fashion, or to set off the great services of the emperor in this sphere, 
the present writer is wholly unable to determine. Those who have carefully 
traced the administrative acts of Augustus know with what persistency he pushed 
the ἀκα [ulia de maritandis ordinibus. 


3. Word Order in Lucan, by Andrew Ingraham, Esq., of the 
Swain Free School, New Bedford, Mass. 


No one order of the words in a sentence (clause) can be called natural. /a- 
tris domus, one says, is “ more natural” than domus patris, because the sign of 
relation stands between the names of the related things. Unluckily our very 
earliest records are far removed from a state of nature. The indifference of the 
order is exemplified by the variety that prevails even in kindred and contempo- 
rary dialects. In fact, a group of many dimensions has to be symbolized by a 
series of one dimension; what resemblance can subsist between them? 

In the “ Algebra of Logic,” by Christine Ladd, “the factors of a combination 
which is excluded or not excluded may be written in any order, and the copula 
may be inserted at any point, or it may be written at either end.” Space isa 
very simple “ manifold”? compared with mind, but there are a great variety of 
ways of symbolizing it. In short, the thing to wonder at in Latin is not the pos- 
sible or actual variety of arrangements, but rather their paucity and inutility. 
Certain metrical, rhythmical, melodic, and phonic sequences, when once estab- 
lished, were repeated to weariness. Witness the hexameter. Some even occu- 
pied themselves with arranging in a certain order the parts of speech; those 
trivial distinctions to which the schools give undue prominence, while the 
majority of those who care for sense and sound in language are unconscious of 
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them. Apparently, however, these arrangements of related parts of speech 
acquired the function of marking rhythmical phrases, or sections. With a view 
to examining this question, Miss Ellen C. Coombs collected, at my instance, some 
examples from Lucan’s “ Pharsalia.” ‘he groups found in any clause are simple, 
consisting of two related words, AB, BA, A... B, B... A, or compound, made 
up of two simple groups. We have Inclusion, AabB; Exclusion, ABab; Alter- 
nation, AaBb. Each of these is either anaphoric or chiastic. Of course these 
arrangements may exist in any sentence without revealing its rhythmical structure. 
When, however, they are found in a sentence which is otherwise known to be a 
portion of a series of rhythmical sections, and when they are so disposed that the 
related words fall at the beginnings or ends of these sections, or in some symmet- 
rical correspondence, we can but suspect that they helped, and were intended to 
help, the apprehension of rhythm and sense by ear and mind. 
A few examples may be cited: — 


Talia jactantis discussa nocte serenus 
Oppressit cum sole dies, fessumque tumentis 
Composuit pelagus ventis patientibus undas, V. 701. 


Here the necessary emphasis on serenus and dies, on tumentis and undas, on 
fessum and pelagus, by which they are kept in relation to each other, though 
placed so far apart, sufficiently indicates the κῶλα of the verse. In fact, we see 
that other than purely quantitative considerations were beginning to have weight 
in determining the rhythm of lines that were merely declaimed, recited, or read; 
that related: words were taking the place of the old cadences; and that rhyme 
would soon be made available. 
Graiis delecta juventus 
Gymnasiis aderit, studioque ignava palaestrze. VII. 270. 


Tum ursi latebras, obsceni tecta domosque 
Deseruere canes. VII. 829. 


Sed patitur saevam veluti circumdatus arta 
Obsidione famem. VI. 108. 


Here, by the way, the position of arta obsidione, while it has no rhythmical value, 
shows that the language is far removed from the period when the avoidance of 
‘enjambement’ shall be reckoned a poetic virtue. In truth, this whole method 
of relating the rhythmical sections, or phrases, to each other stands in marked 
contrast with that later method which required that each section, or, at any rate, 
each verse, in order to be a rhythmical, must also be a grammatical, unit of 
composition. 


4. Catullus and the Phaselus of his fourth poem,' by Professor 
Clement L. Smith of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


This paper was devoted to an examination of the traditional hypothesis, 
accepted by all editors of Catullus except Baehrens, that the Phaselus of the 
fourth poem was the yacht in which the poet had sailed home from Bithynia 
after his sojourn in that province as a member of the suite of the propraetor 
Memmius. The speaker maintained that this hypothesis is untenable: 1. It is 


1 Printed in full in the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, vol. III, p. 75. 
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not supported by any evidence, in the poem or elsewhere. In the poem itself 
Catullus shows no personal knowledge of the yacht’s voyage or of its merits. He 
shows, moreover, no personal interest in the yacht, a fact of much significance 
when we remember his habitual warmth and unreserve in expressing his feelings. 
2. The voyage of the yacht, zw7th tts master on board, began at Amastris, about 
250 miles east of Nicaea, where the poet’s homeward journey began. This is the 
plain intent of the poet’s words in iv. 18 sq., and Munro’s interpretation of the 
verses, to bring them into conformity with his theory that Catullus had the yacht 
brought to some port near Nicaea and embarked in it there, is forced and unnatu- 
ral. That Catullus, on the other hand, went to Amastris to embark for Italy is 
not only highly improbable in itself, but is inconsistent with xlvi, where it appears 
that in taking leave of his friends at Nicaea he had in immediate prospect a tour 
of “the famous cities of Asia.” 3. The end of the yacht’s voyage was a limpidus 
lacus (iv 24), supposed to be the Lago di Garda, on the shore of which, at 
Sirmio, the poet is also found (xxxi) immediately after his return from Bithynia. 
There, according to the traditional view, he proceeds to dedicate his boat to 
Castor and Pollux. Considering Catullus’ limited means, and his entire failure 
to enrich himself by his Bithynian venture (x), the idea that he furnished him- 
self with a fast-sailing yacht for his homeward Journey, and.then laid this valuable 
boat away and dedicated it to the gods, is quite incredible. 4. The yacht at the 
end of the voyage described in iv, — apparently its first voyage, — was in prime 
condition; at the date of the poem it is old and out of service (iv 25 sq.). We 
must therefore assume an interval of several years between the voyage and the 
writing of the poem; and as Catullus died in B.c. 54, the voyage. of the yacht 
could not have taken place as late as B.c. 56, the accepted date of the poet’s 
return from Bithynia. This point was made by Baehrens. 5. The theory of Vos- 
sius, revived in a modified form by Bruner and adopted by Riese and B. Schmidt, 
that the poem was a dedicatory inscription to accompany a consecrated emblem 
or picture of the yacht, affords no solution of these difficulties. 

The whole tenor of the fourth poem and particularly the closing sentence, 
“sed haec prius fuere: nunc,” etc., shows emphatically that the merits and the 
achievements of the yacht were things of the past. Its voyage must be referred 
to a generation before our poet’s day. Some contemporary of his father, per- 
haps, who had a villa on Lake Garda, — possibly the father himself, — purchased 
the yacht on a visit to the East, and sailed home in it. He brought it to the 
lake for service there,—no other supposition will adequately account for his 
undertaking the expense of towing or transporting it so far from the sea. Its 
foreign origin and striking history gave it a unique distinction among the craft 
of the lake, and a reputation which outlasted its active career. This distinction, 
and not any personal interest on the part of the poet, is the motive of our poem. 


Remarks were made by Professors W. A. Merrill, West, and Hart, 
and in reply by Professor Smith. 


5. Aristotle on the Public Arbitrators,! by Professor Thomas 
Dwight Goodell, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


1 Printed in full in the American Journal of Philology for October, 1891. 
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The reviewers of the newly discovered ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία have naturally given 
their attention chiefly to the historical part of the treatise, since that is of more 
general interest. The discussion of the second part, which describes the consti- 
tutional arrangements then in force, has but just begun, and will long continue. 
The new edition of Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities gives, as an appendix, 
under the headings of the body of the work, a brief summary of the additions to 
our knowledge which the new source affords. More than is here given could 
hardly be expected of the authors in so short a time after the appearance of 
Kenyon’s edition. The first attempt at a detailed discussion of this second half 
of the treatise, so far as the writer is aware, is the article of J. H. Lipsius in 
the Berichte der sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, pp. 41-69. Lipsius 
proposes svon, ‘“‘aus dem gesammten neugebotenen Materiale die Ergebnisse zu 
ziehen,”’ and here restricts himself to the task, especially appropriate to the 
learned and judicious editor of Der Attische Process, “ die Bereicherung unserer 
Kentniss des attischen Rechts und Rechtsverfahrens einer zusammenfassenden 
Erérterung zu unterwerfen.” The present paper is confined to a narrow plot of 
the wide field. Its object is to draw from the treatise such information as can 
fairly be extracted from it about the διαιτηταί, Except so far as is necessary for 
clearness, the certain results arrived at by Lipsius will not be repeated here. 

The passages bearing on the subject are in chs. 52, 53, 55, 58; it is unneces- 
sary to quote them in full. The conclusions to be drawn from them may be 
summed up as follows : — 

1. We have here another illustration of the ἰσοτιμία of the Athenian democracy, 
in that every citizen who survived until the last of his forty-two years of liability 
to military service became 1250 facto a judicial magistrate during that year, unless, 
indeed, he held some other office, or was out of the country. This term of service 
was the crown of the long period of public duties that fell to every full citizen. 
Kenyon’s explanation of the cycle of forty-two years and their ἐπώνυμοι is doubt- 
less the true one. The public records classified every citizen under the archon 
of the year in which he attained his majority, and under the ἐπώνυμος who 
marked the place of that year in the cycle. Thus the Forty, at the beginning 
of their year of office, would find ready to their hand an official and public list of 
the new διαιτηταί. 

2. It is obvious that the number of the διαιτηταί would vary greatly in 
different years, and all conclusions as to their number which have been drawn 
from C. I. A. 11 943, fall to the ground. That inscription gives the names of 103 
διαιτηταί of the year 325-4 B.c. The probable number of Athenian citizens in 
their sixtieth year at any given time can be only approximately estimated. The 
death-rate in ancient Athens must have been far higher than in modern civilized 
communities. If we assume 20,000 as the number of citizens, we find that, by 
the Northampton table of mortality (constructed from the records of a parish of 
Northampton, England, for the years 1735-1780), we might expect to find about 
225 at the age of the διαιτηταί. This number is probably large enough. When 
we take into account the effects of wars and plagues, the undeveloped state of 
medicine and surgery, the entire absence of sanitary precautions, and the naturally 
wide limits of variation due to many causes, it is not impossible that in 325-4 B.C. 
there were in Athens only 103 able-bodied citizens of the required age not filling 
other magistracies. On the other hand, as Bergk pointed out (Rhein. Mus. VII, 
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Ῥ. 133), it not infrequently occurred that, after an official body voted an offering 
of the sort on which these lists are found, a considerable percentage of the 
members, for various reasons, failed to take part in the execution of the project. 
I incline to the opinion that the inscription of 325-4 B.C. does not include all the 
διαιτηταί of the year. C. I. A. II 944 contains a list of the same sort, assigned 
with probability by Koehler to the same class as No. 943, but incomplete. Six 
tribes are lacking, and under the remaining four are 92 names, with space for a 
few more. If we complete the list on the same basis, we obtain 230 or 231. 
Until farther evidence appears, we may take these numbers, 103 and 231, as 
representing nearly the extreme limits of size of the college. 

3. Taken together, the passages furnish confirmation, if any were still needed, 
of Bergk’s conclusion that the διαιτηταί were organized into a college, although 
no certain light is thrown upon the question of their division into sections, nor 
upon the problem of the relation of the different sections to the tribes. 

4. With regard to the jurisdiction of the διαιτηταί and their relation to other 
magistrates, the text clears up some questions of long standing, but raises others. 
With the exception of ἔμμηνοι δίκαι, it appears that private suits involving more 
than ten drachmas went from the hands of the Forty before a διαιτητής. Of the 
ἔμμηνοι δίκαι (the long list of which is given in ch. 52) it is said that εἰσαγωγεῖς, 
five in number, each acting for two tribes, τὰς ἐμμήνους εἰσάγουσι δίκας. Yet one 
class of such suits, namely, those in which the τελῶναι were concerned, did not 
come to the elcaywyeis, but remained in the hands of the drodéxra:. But 
Pollux and Harpokration include under δίκαι ἔμμηνοι the ἐμπορικαί, which Aristotle 
omits from his list, long as it 1s, and Pollux expressly states that such suits came 
before the elcaywyeis. At the same time, we know from ch. 59 of this treatise, 
and from (Dem.) 33, 1 and (Dem.) 34, 45, that δίκαι ἐμπορικαί belonged before 
the θεσμοθέται. Lipsius meets this disagreement between Aristotle and Pollux by 
deciding that Pollux, though right in calling the δίκαι éuwopixal ἔμμηνοι, is wrong 
in assigning them to the εἰσαγωγεῖς. But we are less likely to err in assuming 
that the positive statement of Pollux rests upon good authority, — Aristotle, or 
some one else, — than in arguing from the omission of one word in so long a list. 
It thus becomes probable that this class of δίκαι ἔμμηνοι, after being brought 
first before the θεσμοθέται, as they had been before they were made ἔμμηνοι, were 
by them referred, in this period, to the εἰσαγωγεῖς for more speedy action. 

Again, we know from Dem. 37, 33, that δίκαι αἰκείας came before the Forty, 
although Aristotle includes them among the δίκαι ἔμμηνοι, which came before the 
εἰσαγωγεῖς. Of course it is possible that between the date of the speech of 
Demosthenes and the date of our treatise the law was changed; and this is the 
solution adopted by Lipsius. But if the procedure with δίκαι ἐμπορικαί has been 
described rightly, then there is reason for accepting the conclusion that δίκαι 
aixelas, which certainly came originally before the Forty, continued, after being 
made ἔμμηνοι, to be brought before the Forty in the first instance, and were by 
them referred to the elcaywyets. An examination of the rest of the list of δίκαι 
ἔμμηνοι makes it probable that a like course was followed with them all. The 
name εἰσαγωγεῖς is appropriate to their function, and their place in the judicial 
system is more intelligible, on the supposition that it was their sole duty to receive 
δίκαι ἔμμηνοι from other magistrates and see that they were carried through 
within the required period. Further, the δίκη αἰκείας against Konon had already 
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been heard before ἃ διαιτητὴς κληρωτός (Dem. 54, 26). If δίκαι αἰκείας were 
already ἔμμηνοι, we should then have an εἰσαγωγεὺς referring a suit to a διαιτητής; 
in that case there is justification for the statement of Pollux (VIII. 93) quoted by 
Lipsius only to discredit it: elcaywyets ἀρχῆς κληρωτῆς ὄνομα" οὗτοι δὲ τὰς δίκας 
εἰσήγαγον πρὸς τοὺς διαιτητάς. Asa universal statement this cannot be true; but 
the combination here made renders it rather probable that δίκαι ἔμμηνοι were in 
general referrible to διαιτηταί, and were brought before a δικαστήριον only on 
appeal. I see no reason for assuming with Lipsius that thirty days were too short 
a time to permit such reference. 


Shortly before six o’clock the Association adjourned. : 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Association, with several residents of Princeton, assembled at 
8 p.m. to listen to the address of the President of the Association. 


6. Alexandrine Art, by Julius Sachs, Ph. D., of New York City. 


The relation of Alexandrine literature to the remaining productions of the 
Greek mind should not be judged as unfavorably as is usually done; aside from 
the enduring value that attaches to purely critical labors after a period of intense 
productivity there are numerous indications of an active and sound original litera- 
ture. Its loss may be accounted for on the theory that systematic criticism which 
had found no scope previously, became one of the most interesting manifestations 
of Greek spiritual activity, and supplemented in a new channel the vigor of the 
former creative epochs. On the original /¢erary productions of the Hellenistic 
age a new light is likely to be shed from the kindred manifestations in the sculp- 
tor’s art. Schreiber’s important publication, now in progress, “ Die Hellenis- 
tischen Relief bilder,” will form a corpus of all the decorative relief-sculptures of 
Alexandria that can still be identified. Its importance is manifold. It illustrates 
the triumph of Greek creative genius even amid the fetters of a highly ornate 
Oriental system of wall-incrustation; the sculptured reliefs are either so brilliant 
in theme and execution that the marble-sheathed walls seem neutral by compari- 
son, or else the principle of contrast is employed, and they are effective in their 
splendid setting by their sweet sylvan simplicity. Again, this series confirms, by 
a number of striking instances, how true a note the Theocritean muse strikes; 
the intense love for nature which the idyls of Theocritus breathe can no longer 
be judged a literary affectation; like these sculptures that betray the results of an 
intimate converse with nature, they are precursors of a modern spirit. Finally, 
the peculiar treatment of some of the mythical cycles that engage the attention 
of the Alexandrine sculptors, especially of those that introduce Bacchus and 
Hercules, seems to point to literary sources quite distinct from those on which 
Apollodorus and Hyginus drew. 


At the close of the address the Association adjourned, to meet at 
nine o’clock, Wednesday. 
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PRINCETON, N. J., July 8, 1891. 


The Association was called to order at 9.30 by the Chair. 

The Local Committee, consisting of Professor A. F. West, reported 
that President Patton desired to extend a reception to the members 
of the Association on Wednesday afternoon, and that the College 
buildings would be open for inspection during the same afternoon. 
Upon the acceptance of these invitations, it was voted to omit the 
afternoon session. 

The -following Committees were then appointed by the Presi- 
dent : — 

On place of meeting in 1892, Messrs. Hart, Platner, and Brandt. 

On officers for 1891-92, Professors Gildersleeve, Seymour, and 
W. A. Merrill. 

The reading of papers was then resumed. 


4. Traces of Tragic Usage in Thucydides, by Professor Charles 
Forster Smith, of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


In this paper the investigation is confined to the vocabulary of the third book 
of Thucydides, but in the case of all words treated Thucydides’s usage for all 
the eight books is of course given. 

According to Rutherford’s view ( 7he New Phrynichus, p. 4), “In the Tragic 
Dialect is discovered what might otherwise have been lost, the missing link 
between Ionic proper and that modification of it which is called Attic,” and this 
paper — influenced somewhat, though not suggested, by Rutherford’s work — is 
part of an investigation which will attempt to trace the influence of.the Tragic 
writers on the vocabulary, style, syntax, etc., of Thucydides. In the formative 
state of Attic prose in the time of Thucydides the chief influence in the matter 
of elevated style would naturally be the tragedies annually exhibited at the Greater 
Dionysia. Wherever lofty sentiments were to be uttered in speeches, pathetic 
events to be described, profound reflections on human nature to be expressed, 
Tragic influence may be suspected not only in the vocabulary, but in the general 
cast and coloring; so that we are quite ready to believe the scholiast, quoted by 
Blass (41. Bered. i. p. 209), ἱστέον ὅτι els τὸ κομψὸν τῆς φράσεως... Αἰσχύλον 
καὶ Πίνδαρον ἐμιμήσατο. Thucydides’s preference for old forms, following the 
example of the Tragedians, is seen in his invariable use of oo (ἐξαλάσσειν, 
πράσσειν, xré.) —except drra—; of po for pp (θαρσεῖν, ἄρσην, xré.), σφάζω for 
σφάττω (vii. 84. 20); of εὐπραξία for εὐπραγία; of dvadéw for ἀναλίσκω. In 
the use of the articular neuter adj. and partic. for the substantive Thucydides 
probably followed, with Antiphon, the model of Ionic and Tragedy. C/ Blass 
(p. 214, N), “Die Tragiker haben ihn in diesem Masse noch nicht, doch boten 
sie fiir die Prosaisten den Ausgangspunkt.” Thucydides’s lack of discrimination 


1 See Diener, De Sermone Thucydidis quatenus cum Herodoto congruens differat a 
Scriptoribus Atticis, Lipsia, 1889. 
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in the use of ταῦτα and τοιαῦτα, τάδε and τοιάδε, which he shares with the Tragic 
poets and Herodotus may also be noticed. (See Diener, p. 45 ff.) 

In the discussion which follows of individual examples of words probably 
borrowed from Tragedy the writer is inclined, where the word is both Herodotean 
and Tragic, to emphasize the influence of Tragedy as probably the living teacher 
of Thucydides. [The abstract includes only a part of the words treated in the 
paper. ] 

ἀλκή, meaning strength, occurs five times in Thuc. (i. 80. 8; ii. 87. 21; iii. 30. 
7; iv. 82. 21; vi. 34. 58), and seems to be rather a poetic usage. Cf Homer 
E 299; T 161; a 214; Pindar Οὐ. 2. 114; 18. 78; Pyth. 9. 61; AEschylus Ag. 
106, 466; Chocph. 237; (= power) Pers. §94, 928. Herodotus has it twice (iii. 
110. 7; iv. 132. 7) and Xenophon several times (Ages. 10. 1; Cyr. vii. ὃ. 75; 
Hell, iv. 8. 18; vi. 1.12; Hier. 0. 6). In the sense of courage it seems to be 
wholly poetic, and in that of σα Ionic and poetic, but neither signification occurs 
in Thuc. Diener (p. 12) attributes the fact that ἀλκή occurs s¢x times in the first 
four hooks of Thuc. and only omce in the last four to the development of the 
Attic dialect during the period of the composition of the history. 

ἀνά occurs twice only in Thuc. (iii. 22. 6; iv. 72.11). It is clearly an Ionic 
and Tragic survival. Cf Soph. O. R. 477; O. C. 1058, 1247; 47. 1190; Eur. 
El. 80; Jon 1455. Herodotus has it four times (i. 85. 8; 96. 14; 97. 7; ii. 
135. 24). Homer has it often, and Pindar Pyth. 2. 60. It occurs often in 
Xenophon, but in no other Attic prose writer. 

ἀνάγειν χορούς (Thuc. iii. 104. 18) is clearly a survival from Epic and Tragedy. 
Cf. Hes. Scut. 280; Eur. Troad. 325, 332; Callim. Def. 270. Also Soph. 7rach. 
211, παιᾶνα ἀνάγειν; Eur. Phoen. 1350, κωκυτὸν ἀνάγειν; £/. 126, ἄναγε πολυδα- 
xpdv adovdy. Originally, no doubt, the phrase ἀνάγειν χορόν had reference to 
the literal leading up of the choir to the temple or “high place” of the god, and 
so ἀνάγειν had there essentially the same sense as in Hdt. ii. 60. 13, ὁρτάζουσι 
μεγάλας ἀνάγοντες θυσίας (so vi. 111. 9).. In Hdt. ii. 48. 4; 61. 2, ἀνάγειν -Ξ 
‘celebrate.’ 

ἀναλγητότεροι (ill. 40. 24), less sensitive, less grieved = δυσάλγητος (Soph. 
O. R. 12). In Soph. 47. 946; Trach. 126; Eur. //ipp. 1386, it means “ unfeel- 
ing,” “cruel.” ἀναλγήτως, unfeclingly, occurs Soph. 47. 1333. Cf Plut. 270». 
46 ε ἀναλγήτως ἀκούειν, fo listen callously. The only prose examples are late: 
Arist. Eth. Nic. iii, 17, without sense of pain, Plut. Aemzl. 35. 

The form ἀναλόω, which Thuc. has seven times, occurs, acc. to Veitch, mostly 
in the older Attic; in the sense 4212 themselves (ἀνηλοῦντο iii. 81. 16; cf. iv. 48. 
17; vill. 65. 12) it can be paralleled only from the Tragic writers. 

αὐτάγγελος (iii. 33. 11), carrying one’s own message, is found elsewhere only 
in Tragedy (Soph. Pil. 568; O. C. 333; cf αὐτὸς ἄγγελος, Phil. 500) and late 
writers: Plut., Dion., Dio C., Jos., etc. 

δικαιοῦσθαι (iii. 40. 19), do justice to, t.e. condemn yourselves, is Ionic, but 
not poetic. Cf Hdt. i. 100. 8; iii. 20. 12; v. 92. B. 14. But it is easily derived 
from the more common meaning, deem proper (= ἀξιοῦν), which is Ionic and 
Old Attic (Kr. Dad. 55, 3, 15). It occurs in Thuc. ten times; so generally in 
Hdt., ἀξιοῦν being rare; and twice in Hippocrates. It is freq. in Trag.: Aesch. 
Ag. 393; Soph. O. C. 1350, 1642; Trach. 1244; O. 7. 6, 575, 640; 4). 1072; 
Phil, 781; Eur. Suppl. 526. In the single passage of Plato, Leg. 714 e, where 
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the word occurs in this sense, Diener well observes that Plato is giving the sub- 
stance of the words of Pindar quoted in Gorg. 484 Ὁ. 

δόκησις, opinion (iii. 43. 3; 45. 6), occurs ten times in Thuc. Kriiger says, 
“‘frequent in Tragedy and late writers, but avoided in simple Attic prose.” C/ 
Soph. Trach. 426, 427; O. 7. 681; Ant. 324; Eur. Hel. 36, 121; Heracl. 395. 

δοῦπος (iii. 22. 24), @ dull Acavy noise, a thud (the reading of one MS. (A), 
adopted by Bekk., Goell., Classen, and Stahl) is clearly a poetic term. Cf Hom. 
A 455; II 361, 635; € 401; « 556; πιο; Hes. 7heog. 70; Aesch. Chocph. 375; 
Soph. 47. 633; Eur. /on 516; Bacch. 513. The only prose example outside of 
Thuc. seems to be Xen. “446. ii. 2. 19. 

γλῶσσαν ἱέναι (iii. 112. 14), fo speak a language, seems to be Ionic and 
poetic. ἱέναι is found only here in Thuc. Cf Hom. Γ 152, 221, 222; μ 192; 
Aesch. Choeph. 563; Pers. 635; Sept. 865; Soph. 47. 851; £/. 596; O. C. 133; 
Eur. Suppl. 281; Hel. 1330; Hdt. i. 57.1; 11. 2.11; iv, 135. 15; ix. 16.13. It 
occurs twice in Plato: Lege. 890d, the quotation of a proverb or old saying, and 
Phileb. τι ἃ, μέλος ἱέναι. : 

ἐξάγειν (iii. 45. 19; vi. 89. 22), Lead on, excite, lure, seems not to occur else- 
where outside of the Tragedians, and Dio C. lii. 23. 2; 34.6. Cf Eur. Ade. 
1080; 4. F. 775, 1212; Jon 361; Suppl. 79. 

ἐξαλεῖψαι, fo blot out (iii. 57. 12), is clearly Tragic and Tonic. Cf Aesch. 
Chocph. 503; Sept. 15; Eur. Hee. §90; 27εἰ. 262; Fiipp. 1241; λ 7. 698; Hdt. 
vii. 220. 10; Plat. Lege. 850 c; Dem. 976, 23. In the political sense, fo strike 
from the catalogue, it occurs in Ar. Pax, 1181; Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 51, 52; Lys. 182, 
15; Dem. 1006, 21. 

ἐκπεπληγμένος, struck with panic, fear of (iii. 82. 33; v. 10. 30; vi. 11. 14; 
33.16). Of the pass. with accus. the examples cited are all Ionic and Tragic. 
Cf. Hdt. ix. 82. 11; Soph. 47. 33; 84. 1045; 2:4. 226. So with dat., as in 
ii, 60. 14; vii. 63. 8. Cf Hdt. i. 116. 6; iv. 4. 2; vii. 226. 8; Aesch. Pers. 290; 
Choeph. 233; Soph. Track. 24, 386, 629; Eur. Hipp. 38, 934; Hel. 1397; Aled. 8. 
The act. const., as in ii. 38. 4, ἡ τέρψις τὸ λυπηρὸν ἐκπλήσσει, delight drives out 
the bitterness (1bid. 87. 20), seems more certainly poetic (Tragic). Cf Aesch. 
Prom. 134, 360; Eur. ΔΛ 7. 240; Jon 635; Or. 547. The fass., with accus., 
Hom. N 394; II 403; with gen. Xen. Eph. ὅ. 12. 

τὴν ἐν ποσὶν (κώμην), any (village) in their way (iii. 97.5). The examples 
elsewhere are nearly all Ionic and poetic. Cf Hdt. iii. 79.8; Soph. Ams. 1327; 
Eur. Ade. 739; Androm. 397; Pind. Pyth. 8. 33. Of things trivial Plat. Theaet. 
175 Ὁ; Arist. Pol. 2. 3. 

ἐπιβοώμενοι, calling aloud for aid upon, invoking (iii. 69. 11; 67. 93 vii. 
(69. 20); 75. 15; viii. 92. 50), is Ionic and poetic. Cf Hat. i. 87. 4; ix. 23. 3; 
Hom. Καὶ 463; @ 378; 8 143; Eur. AZed. 168. Elsewhere only in late writers. 

ἐπίχαρτοι, objects of (malicious) rejotcing (iii. 67.17), is certainly borrowed 
from Tragedy. Cf Aesch. Prom. 165; Ag. 704; Soph. Track. 1262. ἐπίχαρις, 
in this sense, Aesch. Sept. 910; ἐπίχαρμα, joy over an enemy's calamities, Eur, 
Hf, F. 459; Phoen. 1555; Theoc. 2. 20. 

ὁσαμένων (iii. 58. 29) seems, whatever be the correct reading, to be Ionic 
and poetic. Cf Hom. ξ 295; 0 277; π 443; 1455; Eur. } 7. 946; Hipp. 31; 
Pind. Pyth. 4. 204; Theog. 12; Anacr. Zpigr. 111 8; Ap. Rh. iv. 188; Hdt. i. 
66. 2; 111. 61. 14; 126. 14; vi. 103. 15. 
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ἔσθημα (iii. 58. 17) is poetic, acc. to the schol. on Soph. £/. 270. Οὗ Aesch. 
Ag. 562; fers. 836; Soph. Z/. 270; Eur. 7road.991. Elsewhere in late prose. 

εὐπραξία occurs twice in Thuc. (i. 33. 7; iii. 59. 23); elsewhere the common 
prose form εὐτραγία. The form εὐπραξία seems to have been borrowed from the 
Tragic writers, who never use εὐπραγία, though Pindar does. Cf Aesch. Sef. 
224; O. C.1554; Eur. Jon 566,et saepe; Hdt. viii. 54. 3. Plato has only 
εὐπραγία, Xen. both forms. εὐπραξία recurs in Dem., Arist., and the late 
writers. 

ἐχέγγνος, giving security (iii. 46. 1), occurs nowhere else in Attic prose, and 
is clearly Tragic. Cf Soph. O. C. 284; Eur. Jed. 387; Phoen. 759; Androm. 
192. Found also in late writers. The kindred form depeyyuwraros (viii. 68. 22) 
is likewise Ionic and Tragic. Οὐ Hadt. v. 80. 16; vii. 49. 8; Aesch. Sefé. 395, 
449, 470, 797; Eum. 87; Soph. 2. 942. 

θήκη, repository (ii. 52. 14; iii, 58.15; 104.5), a euphemism for tomb occurs 
in this sense elsewhere only in Hdt. and the Tragic poets. Cf Ildt. ii. 67. 4; 
Aesch. Ag. 453; Pers. 405; Soph. O. C. 1763; El. 896; Anon. af. Suid. s.v. 

καμφθῆναι (iii. 58. 3), fo be bent, persuaded, occurs in this fig. sense only here 
in Thuc. and smacks of the poetic. Cf Aesch. Prom. 237, 306. Elsewhere in 
this sense only in Plat. Prot. 320 Ὁ; Rep. 494; Plut. Per. 36. Cf Thuc.’s 
similar fig. use of ἐπικλασθῆναι (iii. 59. 5; 67.5; iv. 37. 5). 

οἱ κεκμηῶτες (iii. 59. 14), euphemism for “te dead, is evidently borrowed 
directly from Tragedy, though as old as Homer. Cf. Hom.) 475; w 14; Aesch. 
Suppl. 149; Eur. Suppl. 756; Tread. 96. See also Plat. Legy. 718 a; 927 Ὁ; 
Arist. £74. i. 11, 

κράτος (iii. 13. 36), victory, mastery, seems to be Ionic and poetic (Tragic). 
Cf. Hom. Z 387; A 753; ¢ 280; Hes. Scut. 328; Pind. Jsthm. 8. 7; Aesch. 
Suppl. 1069; Eum. 529; Soph. 47. 768; El. ὃς, 468; PAil. 838; O. C. 393, 
1334; Eur. Hee. 877. It occurs also Plat. Legy. 962 a; Dem. xix. 130; Dio C. 
(/rg. 35. 4). 

γέμειν, distribute, assign (i. ΤΊ. 7; iii, 3. 6; 48. 2; vi. 88. 10), and fossess 
(i. 2. 6; 100. 8), is a favorite word with the Tragic writers, and mostly poetic. 
The sense to rude (viii. 70. 9) seems certainly borrowed from Ionic and Tragedy. 
Cf. Aesch. Suppl. 670; Prom. 524; Ag. 802; Soph. O. 7.579; Hdt. i. 59. 34; 
iii, ὅ9. 5; v. 20.10; 71.6; 9283. Cf also Pind. Οὐ. 11. 13; 13. 26; Pyth. 
3. 70. 

ὅμιλος (iii. 1. 6), multitude, crowd (of people), occurs 16 times in Thuc. In 
this sense it is clearly. Ionic and poetic. Hdt. has 12 examples; the Odyssey 14; 
Steph. cites 6 from the Iliad and 5 from Pindar. Cf Aesch. Sept. 35; Prom. 
417; Pers. 123, 1027; Eur Or. 943; Androm. 19; Cyel. 100; Hee. 921; 2. A. 
427. One example is cited from Comedy: Cratinus af. Hephaset. p. 84. Found 
in late writers. 

ὀργή, femper (i. 180. 11; 140. 3; iii. 82. 19; viii. 83. 16), “the old, chiefly 
poetic sense” (Cl.); “obs. elsewhere in Att. prose” (Kr.); but “freq. in the 
Ionians and poets” (Stein). Diener (p. 16) cites Hdt. iii. 131. 3; vi. 128. 5; 
and i. 73. 18 (anceps), and 3 examples from Hippocrates. Stephanus cites 
Hes. Of. 302; Hymn. ad Cer. 205; Pindar (9 exx.); Theognis (6 exx.); 
Simonid. Carm. de mul. 11, 41; Tyrt. ap. Stob. Fl. 50, 7, 8; from the Tragedi- 
ans: Soph. Ay. 640, 1153; Ant. 356, 875, 956; Aesch. From. 80; Sept. 678; 
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Suppl. 762; Eur. Troad. 53; from Comedy: Ar. Vesp. 1030. Add Plat. Legg. 
908 e. 

πάροικοι (iii. 113. 29), nezyhdors, “ only here in Thuc. and elsewhere mostly 
in the poets” (Cl.). Cf Aesch. Pers. 869; Soph. Ant. 1139; Fig. in Hdt. vii. 
235. 13, as in Dio Ὁ. lIxxv. 5, Paul. ad EPA, 2. το. 

οἱ πέλας (iii. 39. 15), those near, neighbors, others, occurs 23 times in Thuc. 
It seems to be Ionic and poetic. Cf. Hdt. iit. 142. 11; vii. 162.9; Aesch. Aum. 
504; Prom. 335; Soph. 47. 1151; O. C. 803; Phil. 340; dnt. 479; El. 551; 
Eur. Afed. 86. Plato has a single example (/Ai/ed. 48 Ὁ), and one each is cited 
from Aristotle (Δ ἀεί, ii. 14) and Polybius (i. 84. 10). 

περικτίονες (iii. 104. 15), dwellers round about, is poetic, and prob., as Cl. 
thinks, “from some ancient hymn.” Cf [lom. P 220; Σ 212; B 65; oracle af. 
Hat. vii. 148. 15; Hes. af. Plat. Lege. 320 d; Ap. Rh. i. 940, 982; iii. 1090; 
Mus. 49; Nonn. Dion. iii. 370; Q. Smyr. ili. 777. 

πληγέντες (iii. 18. 10; iv. 108. 25; v. 14.5; viii. 38. 7) = μεγάλως νικηθέντες 
(Schol.), occurs also in Hdt. v. 120. 7; viii. 130. 10; Soph. O, C. 605; Eur. 
Rhes. 867. Cf Phot. p. 412, 8, πέπλεκται᾽ ἥττηται' Μένανδρος. 

πωδώκης (iii. 98. 12), swi/t-footed, “transferred from poetry to Attic prose, and 
found also in Plat. Rep. 467 e; Xen. Afem. iii. 11. 8, de Fg. 8. 12 (Cl). Of 
Hom. B 764; Καὶ 316; 471, 538; Aesch. Sept. 623; Chocph. 576; Frg. 268; 
Soph. Ant. 1104. 

ὑπερόπτης (iii. 38. 23), α despiser, is found elsewhere in Attic only in Soph. 
Ant. 130 (cf. Theoc. 22. 58). The adj. ὑπέροπτα also in Soph. O. 7. 883 (cf 
Anth. Pal. \2. 186, 193). The noun is found in Aristotle (Z7A. iv. 3), Plutarch, 
and other late writers. 

φιλεῖ (iii. 42. 5), ἐς wont, is the only sense found in Thuc. (12 times), and in 
Hdt., except v. 5. 5. It is common in Tragedy. Cf Aesch. Suppl. 769; Soph. 
Ant. 493, 722; El. 319, 913; Track. 548; 42. 989, 1361; Ο. R. 569, 1520; 
O. C. 304 (fragments, several times); Eur. AZed. 48; Hipp. 162, But Plato uses 
it Lach. 181 e; Symp. 188 b; Rep. 497 Ὁ), and Aristophanes has it once — λ᾽μό. 
812, possibly a parody of Soph. Ant. 733. 

φονεύω (= ἀποκτείνω) occurs § times in Thuc. (i. 50. 3; iii. 81. 19; vii. 29. 
20; 85. 8; viii. 95. 29) and is classed by Rutherford (p. 15) among the old 
Ionicisms which survived in Tragedy. He cites numerous examples from Hdt. 
and from the Tragedians. Οὐ Aesch. Sept. 341; Soph. ΟἹ R. γιό, 1411; Ane. 
1174; £7. 34; 47. 409; Eur. Androm. 412; Or. 1193, 1665; Hee. 391; 4. F. 
602; /on 851, 1044; Pind. ἔνδᾷ. 11. 25. The word occurs in this sense in legal 
language in Plato Zegy. 871 d; 873 e, and is freq. in late writers. 

χείρ (ili. 96. 12), λαπαΐ (= manus), occurs nowhere else in Thuc., but is freq. 
in Hdt. (i. 174. 16; ii 137. 4; v. 72. 4; vii. 20. 4; 157. 15; viii. 140 8 8) and 
occurs in Tragedy. C/. Aesch. Suppl. 958; Eur. Heracl. 337; El. 629. Found 
also in Xen. Occ. 21. 8, and late writers. 

χρῇζων (iii. 109, 18), wishing, “only here in Thuc. and indeed seldom in 
Attic prose; more freq. in Hdt. and the Attic poets” (Cl.). It occurs number- 
less times in Trag., but is not found in Plato or the orators, though Xen. (Cyrop. 
i. 6. 15) and Aristotle (//anzé. i. 1. 21) have an example each. Aristophanes has 
several examples (Vd. 359, 453, 891; Zhesm. 751). 

χρῆν, in the sense gtve an oracle, occurs in Thuc. only in the aor., active five 
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times (i. 123. 8; 184. 19; ii. 102. 30; v. 16. 22; 32. 6), passive once (iii. 96. 3), 
to consult an oracle, once (χρώμενος [i. 126. 97). Diener (p. 42) cites 29 exam- 
ples from Hdt. and one from the orator Lycurgus (§ 99), where he narrates a 
fabula that had been treated by Euripides; and one from a frag. of Ephorus 
(no. 155). Cf Aesch. Lum. 202, 203, 798; Ag. 1083; Soph. Z£/. 35; O. RX. 
604; O. C. 355; Eur. /. 7. 78; Phoen. 409; Jon 682; Ld. 973, 1246, 1267; 
Hel. 523; Lycophr. 1051; Pind. Py. 4. 6; Hymn. ad Apol. 132. 


Remarks were made by Professor Gildersleeve, and in reply by 
Professor Smith. 


8. On English Lexicography,’? by Professor T. W, Hunt, of the 
College of New Jersey, Princeton. 


English Lexicography, as the English Language in general, may be con- 
veniently divided into three distinctive historical perjods or sections, 

First English — 449-1154. 

Middle English — 1154-1500. 

Modern English — 1500-1890, 

Dismissing the first and second of these periods with a passing notice, we shall 
have to do, in the main, with the third and modern lexical era. 

I. As to lexicographical work, pertaining specifically to First English, it may 
fairly be said to have opened, in the seventh century, in the form of the famous 
Epinal Gloss, as it existed in Kentish speech, (In MS, in St, John’s College, 
Oxford, with Grammar and Colloquy.) A Latin and Anglo-Saxon Glossary of the 
eighth century is found in the library of Corpus Christi, Cambridge. That by 
Aelfric the Grammarian belongs to the tenth century. Following this, is Nowell’s 
Saxon-English Dictionary, the first in a purely native form, After a lengthy 
interval, there appeared in 1640, Sir Henry Spelman’s Anglo-Saxon Glossary, 
prepared at his own expense, nor is it to be forgotten that it was by Spelman that 
an Anglo-Saxon Lectureship at Cambridge was then established and Whelock 
appointed as the first Anglo-Saxon professor in England, In 1659, appeared 
William Sumner’s Dictiongrium Saxonico-Latino-Anglicum, the most important 
by far that, as yet, had been issued. 

Passing by Benson’s Vocabulary, 1701, and Lye’s Saxon-Gothic-Latin Lexicon, 
1772, we come to the great work of Dr. Joseph Bosworth —a Compendious 
Anglo-Saxon and English Dictionary, 1838, the opening sentences of the preface 
suggestively reading, “ words are the creation of mind.” 11 is interesting to note 
that in the preface he further states, “that there are in English about 38,000 
words,” and is quick to acknowledge his indebtedness as an English philologist 
to the Brothers Grimm and other German students of English. Ettmiiller’s 
Anglo-Saxon Lexicon of 1851 was followed by Grein’s great work, 1857-64, “ Die 
Bibliothek der Angelstchsischen Poesie,” containing, as it does, the most elaborate 
and scholarly dictionary of our first English Poetry as yet extant. Though con- 
fined to the poetry, it is well nigh complete in its form and valye and fully justifies 

1 Cyranka, in a doctar-dissertation, Breslau, 3875, also treats the subject of Tragic 


influence on Thucydides, but the indebtedness of this paper to him is slight. 
2 Printed in full in the New Eng. and Yale Review, Sept. 1891, pp. 193-210. 
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the statement by March, similar to that of Johnson concerning Addison, that 
students of English “must spend their days and nights with Grein.” In 1877, 
Leo's Anglo-Saxon Glossar was issued, followed, as it has been, in the last 
decade, by Harrison and Baskervill’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, based on Gros- 
chopp’s Grein, and by such special glossaries as Heyne’s Beowulf, Thorpe’s 
Beowulf, Kent’s Elene, and other issues of the Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 

The last and most extensive product of lexicography relating to our oldest 
English is the Bosworth-Toller Dictionary, the edition of Bosworth by Professor 
Toller of Owens College, Manchester. Though still in process of publication, it 
is sufficiently advanced to warrant the statement that it will mark the highest 
results within this special sphere of philological labor, and admirably represent 
that comprehensive and yet accurate method of dictionary construction which 
obtains as well in Middle and Modern English and on the Continent of Europe. 
A reference to Wright’s Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vocabularies, edited by 
Professor Wiilker, will complete our lexicographical survey of our First-English 
Period, it being necessary to add, that we are yet in utgent need of a concise 
general lexicon of this period to serve the purpose which Bosworth’s lexicon of 
1838 served for that generation of students. Grein’s Glossary in German is, in 
a sense, inaccessible, while Toller’s version of Bosworth is too expensive and 
elaborate for the average student of to-day. 

II. We pass on, and briefly, to the second historical period, the Middle 
English, extending from the close of the Saxon Chronicle, 1154, to the Revival 
of Learning in 1500—to the Modern Era. 

Such works as Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, illus- 
trating Early English Authors, mainly of the fourteenth century, and issued in 
1850; Wright’s Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial English, 1857; Trench's 
Select Glossary, 1859; Herbert Coleridge’s Dictionary of Old English Words of 
the latter half of the thirteenth century, 1863; Jamieson’s Etymological Scottish 
Dictionary, 1867, which is a dictionary of Northern English, as represented in 
the Lowland Scotch of Burns and Ramsay, —are all strictly Middle English 
Lexicons, covering the ground technically known as Semi-Saxon and Early 
English. Of this order, the list is naturally large, covering either the general area 
of provincialism, from the twelfth century to the sixteenth, or some particular 
locality, as Devonshire or Yorkshire. 

Of Middle English Dictionaries in the widest and best sense, there are three 
of notable eminence. The first of these is Stratmann’s Dictionary of the Old 
English Language, 1878, recently revised by Bradley for the Clarendon Press; a 
dictionary which, in its present form, has won its way to scholarly recognition, 
and satisfied a lexical need for which English students had long been waiting. 
As in the case of Grein, of Marburg, so in that of Dr. Stratmann, of Krefeld, 
increasingly important labors in the department of Old English were terminated 
by death. The next of these three compilations is that of Dr. Maetzner, of Berlin, 
author of the Englische Grammatik, a work that, as yet, has had no approximate 
rival, and bids fair to be for generations without one. This lexicon is, at present, 
far from completion, but is already known by English linguists as the best. 
Mahew and Skeat’s Concise Dictionary is the last of this list, and, by reason of 
its form and method, the most practical and useful of the three. Choosing as its 
typical words those found in the writings of Chaucer and Langlande rather than 
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those of the earlier centuries, and giving special attention to the French element 
in the English of that day, it happily illustrates the relation of the local to the 
national speech, and that of native to foreign forms. It is, in fact, a kind of 
compend, under one alphabetical index, of the three invaluable Middle English 
Manuals, — Morris’ Specimens of Early English (1150-1300), Morris and Skeat’s 
Specimens of Early English (1298-1393), and Skeat’s Specimens of English 
Literature (1394-1579). If we add to these general lexicons those special 
glossaries issued in recent years by the Clarendon Press, from the Vision of Lang- 
lande to the Tale of Gamelyn, we discover what a vast amount of lexical labor 
has been expended in England in the last decade, having mainly to do with the 
English of the twelfth century on to the fifteenth. Add, still, to these labors, 
the prodigious work accomplished by the Society of Antiquaries, the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, and more recent philological associations, such as the English 
Dialect Society, in the way of editing the older texts and furnishing accurate and 
helpful glossaries, and it will be seen that in no modern nation, not even in 
Germany, has more critical and satisfactory work been done than in England, in 
the last quarter of a century. While much of this work has been grammatical 
and textual, and much of it in the direction of general linguistic work, most of it 
has been within the sphere of Middle English, and, still more narrowly, within 
the sphere of lexicography. 

We are now prepared to pass to the third and most interesting period — that 
of Modern English. 

III. For the purpose of clearness and historical accuracy, it will be best to 
divide this last period into what may be called the Preparative and the Later 
Periods; the first beginning at 1500 and extending to 1700, and the second 
embracing the subsequent years to the present time. 

A. In the earlier or preparative era, we discern two or three conspicuous aims 
on the part of the English lexicographers. 

I, One of these aims was to exhibit and enforce the relationship of the ver- 
nacular to other languages, and especially to the Latin. When it is remembered 
that the word Leden, in Old English usage, means not only Latin, but language 
in gencral, when Latin was the vernacular of the island, it will not seem strange 
that this relationship was emphasized even after the Latin had been supplanted 
by the English. Hence, we read in Worcester’s “ History of English Lexicog- 
raphy,” “that the object of the first lexicographical labors in England was to 
facilitate the study of the Latin language; afterwards that of the Greek, and, also, 
of foreign modern languages,” referring especially to the French. It is here we 
find the explanation of the fact that our earliest English dictionaries were English 
but in part, taking the form of bi-lingual and tri-lingual and multi-lingual lexicons. 

Thus our oldest modern English lexicon (1499-1500) is the “ Lexicon Anglo- 
Latinum,” by Fraunces and Galfridus, a companion to the “ Ortus Vocabulorum,” 
“the parent production,” says Dibdin, “of our popular Latin-English Dictionary 
by Ainsworth.” “Sir Thomas Elyot’s Dictionarium,” the first one under this 
title (1538), was also Latin-English, “ wherein,” he says, in dedicating it to Henry 
VIII., “I dare affirm may be found one thousand more Latin words than were 
together in any one dictionary published in this realm at the time I first began to 
write this commentary.” “ Baret’s Triple Dictionary,” of 1573, combined the 
Latin and the French with the English, to which, in 1580, the Greek was added, 
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making it quadruple. Rider’s celebrated lexicon of 1589 was of this order, in 
which he boasts of having four thousand more words than any preceding compend, 
and adds, “ No one dictionary, as yet extant, hath the English before the Latin.” 
Of this kind of lexicon “ Minsheu’s Guide Into the Tongues” (1617) presented 
the most complex example of a polyglot, and, while maintaining its character as 
an English dictionary, opened its pages to words from ten additional tongues, 
including even the Hebrew. So on through a copious list, down to the first 
edition of Ainsworth in 1736, this older habit continued. 

2. A further design in this initial era seems to have been to give technical 
and special compends of all possible departments in the arts and sciences. This 
tendency came to its fullest expression in the seventeenth century, and impresses 
even the most cursory student of the publications of the period. A few titles will 
suffice: “‘ Cowell's Interpreter” (1607), a dictionary of legal terms, and even yet, 
as we are told, “a standard authority” in this direction; “ Spelman’s Glossarium 
Archaiologicum " (1626), compiler of the first English Glossary already cited. 
In 1658 appeared Phillips’ “‘ New World of English Words,” which, though called 
a general dictionary, was not accurately such, dealing as it did mainly with 
technical and borrowed terms. Attention has been recently called to the fact 
that among the “ affected words” from the Latin or Greek that are to be used 
with caution or not at all, as “barbarous and illegally derived,’ are such as 
autograph, evangelize, bibliograph, inimical, and others. So fickle are the 
fortunes of the language in what it accepts or rejects. 

In 1671 Skinner's “ Etymologicon Linguae Anglicanae ” was published; made 
interesting from the fact that Dr. Johnson, nearly a century later, looked to it as 
an authority in the line of English etymology. So on through the list of lexicons 
as given us by Wheatley and Worcester, we note that three or four centuries back 
of us the present type of technical dictionary was anticipated, though, indeed, the 
scale on which it was prepared was necessarily more limited and untrustworthy. 
Of the fourteen different orders or classes of English dictionaries given us-by Dr. 
Worcester in his partial catalogue, ten, at least, are of this specific, technical type. 
Such compends as Wedgwood’s and Skeat’s “ Etymological Dictionaries of Eng- 
lish,” and even such as Palmer's “ Folk-Etymology ” and Jarvis’ “ Dictionary of 
the Language of Shakespeare,” are the natural lexicographical outgrowth of this 
seventeenth-century tendency to the specific even before the modern era of 
specialization opened. 

3. A third and final purpose which has revealed itself to us in the study now 
under review is what we may justly term Interpretation, or Exposition; a primary 
purpose, indeed, in the lexicograph of any era, but, in the era before us, taking 
on a unique type. We refer to the explanation of difficult words as distinct from 
those of a common and general character. It will be seen at once that we are 
thus still in the region of special lexicons of English, though slowly working 
onward to the more modern form. 

Hence, Bullokar’s “ English Expositor of Hard Words” (1616), which he was 
proud to call “ A Complete Dictionary’; Cockeram’s “ Interpreter of Hard 
English Words” (1623), and Blount’s “ Glossographae, or a dictionary interpreting 
all such hard words as are now used in our refined English Tongue” (1656). The 
long and quaint preface of the fourth edition of this book is well worth the reading. 

‘The “ Glossographia Anglicana Nova” (1707), said to have been the first in 
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English in which pictorial illustrations were used for purposes of explanation, and 
Kersey’s “ General English Dictionary ” of 1708 brings us to the opening of the 
modern era in its second period, and to the study of the general as distinct from 
the specific English lexicon. 

A curious phase of this attempt to make a lexicon a collection and explanation 
of hard words is seen in the number and variety of the editions issued for the use 
of English children, such as Withal’s “ Little Dictionary for Children” (1559), 
Evans’ “Short Dictionary most profitable for Young Beginners” (1572), and 
other similar manuals. It is thus that we come through the transitional years of 
the latter part of the seventeenth century to the opening of the eighteenth. 

‘B. The Modern Lexical Period Proper. 

The first and excellent product of this new awakening and better method is 
Bailey's “ Universal Etymological Dictionary ” of 1721, somewhat akin to its fore- 
runners in that it was etymological and also interpretative; but a marked advance 
upon them in that it devoted new attention to the common diction of the people, to 
what Mr. White has called “every-day English”; “the first English dictionary,” 
says Worcester, “in which an attempt was made to give a complete collection of 
the words of the language.”’ The 24th edition of it will confirm the judgment as 
to its excellence, while the preface of Harwood, the editor, is as spicy as are the 
pages of Burton and Fuller. . 

In 1747 “A Plan for a Dictionary of the English Language” was addressed 
by Samuel Johnson to the Earl of Chesterfield. In seven or eight years from 
that date, in 1755, he gave to the public his great Folio Dictionary, based, to 
some extent, on Bailey’s Lexicon of 1721, but having so much independent merit 
and so many elements marking lexical process, that it is in no sense derogatory 
to his predecessors to say that it is alone in its excellence up to the date of its 
issue. In fine, in the accepted sense of what an English Dictionary should be, it 
may be said to he the first one published. 

In fulness of definition, in apt and copious citation from representative English 
authors, in the subordination of the technical to the popular, in the varied and 
comparatively accurate knowledge it displays of the earlier history and progressive 
development of the language, and in the large body of material it furnishes for all 
later lexicographers, it had no approximate rival at its time, and to this day may 
be profitably consulted by any critical student of English. It thus stands related 
to subsequent dictionary work somewhat as Aristotle’s Rhetoric and Poetics stand 
to modern criticism, or as the Principia of Newton, to modern astronomy and 
mathematics. When it is said that its vocabulary is but little larger than that of 
Bailey’s preceding it; that in scientific detail it is imperfect; that especially in 
the province of etymology it is defective, and often misleading, and that in logical 
method and philosophic grasp it has been more than surpassed in recent years, 
this is not to nullify the praise already expressed by demanding in the middle of 
the eighteenth century what we expect at the very borders of the twentieth. 

From this time on, down to the publication of Latham’s Dictionary of the 
English Language, in 1876, most English lexicographers reproduced Johnson, 
much as the poets and prose writers of Germany aimed to reproduce, in the gen- 
eration following Goethe and Schiller, the excellence of that Golden Age. "Twas 
thus with Shendan’s edition of 1780, laying special stress, however, upon the 
phonetic principle in language. Walker’s Lexicon of 1791 made a specialty of 
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orthoepy. In 1818 and 1827 the respective editions of Johnson, by Todd, 
appeared, followed in 1836-37 by Richardson’s, especially valuable in its refer- 
ences to English authors, and this, in turn, by the editions of Latham (1876), 
based, as we are told, on Todd’s version of Johnson. 

Within the limits of this same century, following Dr. Johnson, there are three 
or four English Dictionaries of special note and worth, which, while they look 
back with all due deference to the sage of Litchfield, advance as new departures, 
and open the way for that elaborate lexical work which is now developing before 
us. These are Webster’s American Dictionary of the English Language (1828) ; 
Annandale’s edition of the Imperial Dictionary (1850); The Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary of the same era; Stormonth’s Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary 
and Worcester’s of 1860. Of Webster’s edition of 1828 every English scholar 
knows the value, while critical opinion in this country and England has never 
rated it higher than it does to-day. This is confirmed not only by the fact that 
various editions of it have been made, especially by Goodrich in 1847, 1856, 1864, 
1879, and 1884, but that, as we write, an elaborate version of it, of high merit, has 
reached its completion, while still another is in process. 

The version recently completed bears the suggestive title, — Webster's Inter- 
national Dictionary, as distinct from An American Dictionary. As the first 
suggestion regarding an English Dictionary was made in 1784 to Noah Webster, 
by Dr. Goodrich, then a trustee of Yale, it is not inappropriate that this latest 
revision should have been under the general supervision of Ex-President Porter 
of Yale. While it makes it a definite aim to improve upon all preceding issues 
of Webster in orthography, pronunciation, etymology, illustration, and general 
excellence, it makes special claim to excellence as to its international character 
and as to the accuracy and fulness of its definitions. Its vocabulary of 130,000 
words marks a decided advance upon the 106,000 of the older edition. In its 
table of contents the attention of students is called to Dr. Porter’s Preface; to 
Dr. Fick’s discussion of Indo-Germanic Roots in English, and particularly to 
Professor Hadley’s excellent compend of the History of the English Language, 
the death of Professor Hadley being no less a loss to English scholarship than 
it was to Greek. 

Special attention should also be called to that elaborate and promising work 
now in progress under the name, The Standard Dictionary (Funk and Wagnalls). 
Some of its characteristic features may be noted, as follows: stating the etymology 
after the definition, thus placing no hindrance, to the average English reader, 
between the word and its best meaning. While scholarship is not sacrificed 
thereby, practical ends are reached. 

Further, the present meaning of the word is given precedence over all etymo- 
logical and historical meanings, however good in their place and time, so that 
regard is had for the needs of the average reader and student. So, as to the 
avoidance of undue technical language; the location and verification of quota- 
tions; the precedence given to standard and to American authors; the widening 
of the vocabulary to 175,000 words; the reduction of obsolete words and variants 
to the minimum, and their assignment, when admitted to their proper place of 
subordination, to the living, settled speech. 

Lastly, there may be noted the adoption and illustration of The Scientific 
Alphabet, to indicate pronunciation, a vocabulary place being given, however, to 
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those three or four thousand words to which the phonetic principle may safely be 
applied. 

Of the Imperial Dictionary of 1850, it is sufficient to say that it is based on 
Webster, containing in its vocabulary the same number of words found in the 
International, and “accepted in Great Britain,” as we are told in the Preface of 
Annandale’s edition “as the standard authority on the English Language.” Its 
specialty may be said to lie in the line of symbolic illustration. The Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary is particularly so in its literary citations and examples, while in 
its general title it makes us familiar with that peculiar phase of lexical work that 
is the dominant one in the present age. 

Stormonth’s Lexicon, while laying emphasis, as its title tells us, on etymology 
and orthoepy, is, to all intents, a general one, the main criticism upon it being 
that recently given by an American author, that it is a thoroughly British Lexicon 
of English. Hence, in the matter of pronunciation and usage, the American 
student of it must be on his guard. 

Turning for a moment to Dr. Worcester’s great work of 1860, we are once 
again reminded that the University at New Haven may rightly be called the 
* home of American Lexicography. We are also reminded of his personal indebt- 
edness to Dr. Johnson’s philological work and of his manifest preference, in case 
of doubt, of English usage to American. It is interesting to note that, while 
acknowledging his reference, as to pronunciation and etymology, to Noah Web- 
ster, he is careful to add, by way of independent judgment, “that, in other 
respects, no word, no definition of a word, no citation, no name as an authority, 
has been taken from that work.” In these other respects, we may add, so excel- 
lent is the work in each, and so similarly good, that it is yet an open question 
among English scholars as to which of these two valuable lexicons is the more 
valuable as an authority and practical guide. There remain fur our consideration 
the two most elaborate examples of lexical work in Modern English, — “ The New 
English Dictionary” and ‘The Century Dictionary.” The New English Dic- 
tionary on Historical Principles, under the editorial supervision of Dr. Murray of 
London, claims to be new, as it states, “ because of the variety of its aims, the 
originality of its method, and the fresh start which it makes from materials never 
before collected.” 

Its aim is to do for English what has been done by the Brothers Grimm in 
their Wérterbuch for German, and by Littré for French; its method is strictly 
historical, while its materials are gathered in this country and England, by over a 
thousand readers, from authors of the thirteenth century and onward. More 
specifically, its design is, with reference to every word presented, “ to show when, 
how, and in what shape, it became English; what development of form and 
meaning it has since reccived; which of its uses have become obsolete, and which 
survive; what new uses have arisen, and how and when.” When it is stated that 
the vocabulary includes more than: 200,000 words, and that the quotations from 
about 5000 authors run into the hundreds of thousands, we can see something of 
the magnitude of a work which, after years of unwearied labor is yet before us in 
but few of its parts and bids fair at the present rate of progress, to carry us over 
into the twentieth century for its completion. Due to a suggestion made by the 
late Archbishop Trench in 1857, and fairly under way in 1880, it has already 
occupied a decade in the issue of Part I (Part I1-V), though promising more 
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expeditious progress in the remaining volumes. Though sharply criticised for its 
somewhat loosely verified references, aiming only at what it calls “reasonable 
accuracy ”; for the too frequent absence, in the sphere of technical definition, of 
the skill of the specialist, and, especially, for the assumption, on the editor’s part, 
of final authority in deciding upon the correctness or incorrectness of contributed 
material, it is, still, a superb specimen of what may be called lexical execution, 
or historical criticism in the sphere of English speech.! The marvel is that it 
is as accurate as it is, while no exception has been taken to the fact that in 
general philological excellence no English Dictionary of British origin has at all 
approached it. Though called by the Lomdon Spectator a “national work,” it is 
clear that the term is used in no exclusive or British sense. It is in all respects, 
an expression of International English, as the names of White and Marsh and 
March among its readers abundantly testify. Carrying us no farther back than 
the thirteenth century, it may almost be termed a work in Modern English. 
Antedating, moreover, the beginning of Modern English Lexicography in 1500, 
it is natural to discern in its pages the well-known names of Cockeram and 
Johnson, Blount and Bailey, so frequently adduced as accepted authorities. 

Of the Century Dictionary, now completed, it is perhaps invidious to speak at 
length, and more especially so, as its particular aims and methods have been so 
frequently brought to the attention of American students. 

Its title, An Encyclopedic Lexicon, indicates its most conspicuous feature, 
while, once again, we are reminded, as we turn to the name of Professor Whitney, 
of our historic and present indebtedness to Yale. Of the forty or fifty specialists 
working under his supervision, so large a number are college professors that it 
would not be amiss to call this work, The American University Dictionary, as 
King James’s Version of the English Bible, the work of about the same number 
of specialists in England, can fitly be styled, our English University Version of 
the Scriptures. Its special aims are as follows: to include all words which have 
been in use since English literature has existed; to lay special stress upon present 
or nineteenth century English in its standard forms and its provincialisms; to 
give the best pronunciation and the fullest etymology and definition possible; 
to present a book for the specialist as well as for the common reader; to place 
the phonetic element in English orthography upon a new and better basis; to 
present carefully collected and standard quotations with due regard to American 
sources; to offer a vocabulary bordering closely upon a quarter of a million 
words; and, by way of marked advance, to present a wealth of pictorial art and 
illustration not even attempted in any preceding work. Historical in the same 
sense in which the New English Dictionary is such, and beginning at about the 
same century in the chronological sequence of the language, it has undoubtedly 
already made good its claim as “the most remarkable work ever undertaken in 
this country,” the final and fullest result of those scholarly labors in English 
Lexicography which date their humble origin in the First English Glossary of 
Aelfric, in the closing years of the tenth century. 


9. Notes on Digamma,’? by Dr. Herbert Weir Smyth, of Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


1 See “ Our Dictionaries,” by R. O. Williams. 
2 Printed in full in American Journal of Philology, XII. 211-220. See also the 
author's forthcoming treatise on the Greek Dialects (Oxford, Clarendon Press). 
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This paper aimed at collecting and sifting the evidence for the 
existence of ¢ in post-Homeric Ionic. 


DIGAMMA IN LITERATURE. 


Traces of initial ¢ in the Ionic lyric poets (elegists and iambists) are extremely 
rare: 

Archilochos 1: ᾿Ενναλίοιο ἄνακτος bears the stamp of an epic formula, though 
not occurring in Homer (cf. Il. 11 651, XVII 211). Plutarch read ᾿Ενναλίοιο 
θεοῖο, but this is not preferable to the other reading merely because of the quondam 
existence of ¢ in ἄναξ. I regard the coinage of such phrases as Ενυαλίοιο ἄνακτος 
by the Ionic elegists as on a plane with the imitation by the Ionic Homeridai of 
old-time epic formulae. Thus, in the later additions to the Iliad and the Odyssey 
and in the Hymns, we find instances of the apparent observance of digamma, 
though at the period of these poems the labial spirant was an obsolescent, if not 
an obsolete, sound. In ἡ δέ ol κόμα Archil. 29, and οὐδέ ol γέλως Sim. Amorg. 
7‘%, the case is different, since the metre is iambic, which is the organ of the 
popular dialect. ἡ δέ of σάθη, Archil. 97, is from an epode, but the metre is also 
iambic. In Sim. Amorg. 7 we find 


οὐδ᾽ ἄν rev εὖ ἔρξειεν, ἀλλὰ τοῦθ᾽ ὁρᾷ 
but immediately below, v. 82, 
ὅκως τιν᾽ ws μέγιστον ἔρξειεν κακόν. 


In Mimnermos 12° we find in VL ἵνα οἱ θοὸν ἅρμα καὶ ἵπποι, but in ΒΡ ἵν᾽ 
ἀλήθοον, a reading which justifies Bergk’s ἵνα δὴ. γλῶσσα δέ οἱ διχόμνθος occurs 
in a fragment (424) of one of the μέλη of Solon, which has also ἄνδρα ἕκαστον 


(427). 


Elsewhere in the lyric poets of Ionic birth the evidence against the presence 
of ¢ is very strong. 

Iambic writers, including the elegiacs and trochaics of Archilochos. 

Archilochos: δ᾽ οἶνος 21 (el.), δ᾽ οἶνον 43 (el.), διθύραμβον οἴνῳ 772; ἔσσεται 
ἔργον 3% (el.), κορωνὸς ἔργων 392, ἐγκυρέωσιν ἔργμασιν 703, σὺ δ᾽ ἔργ᾽ 883; τις 
ἀστῶν οἱ (el.), μετ᾽ ἀστῶν 611; Ποσειδάωνος ἄνακτος 10! (el., Bergk’s conj.), 
κλῦθ᾽ ἄναξ 751, Διωνύσοι' ἄνακτος 77}, χαῖρ ἄναξ 1192; ἐν εἵμασιν 122 (el.); 
κατ᾽ οἶκον 33, ἐν οἰκίῃ 391, ἐν οἴκῳ 665, κακὸν οἴκαδ᾽ 98; ἥδ᾽ ἄτη 73; ἕωθεν ἕκα- 
στος 83; ὀδύνῃσιν ἕκητι 842; πόλλ᾽ οἶδ᾽ ἀλώπηξ 118; καίἰόλαος (καϊ(ε)ιόλαος) 
1194, 

Simonides Amorg.: οὐδὲν εἰδότες 14, πάντα δ᾽ εἰδέναι 718, οὐδὲν olde 738 (ἐν 
δόμοισ᾽ ἰδών 72%), ἐν ὀφθαλμοῖσ᾽ ἰδεῖν 752; οἱ δ᾽ ἑτέων 18; dv οἶκον 73, ἐξ οἴκον 
799, λιμὸν οἰκίης 7191, συνοικητῆρα 7192, κατ᾽ οἶκον 7.194, οὐδ᾽ ἐς οἰκίην 7195; ἐν εἴμα- 
σιν 75, ἐκπεσόντες εἵμασιν 21; ἐχθροῖσιν ἶσα 7%; πρὸς ἔργον 748, δούλ᾽ ἔργα 758, 
δ᾽ ἔρδει 75, μέγιστον ἔρξειεν 782; δί ἄστεος 774. πᾶσιν ἀστοῖσιν 774 (ἀνθρώ- 
ποις Β); ἐν γυναιξὶν ἥδεται 7™, θυμηδεῖν 7198. δ᾽ ἕκαστος 1 113͵ 

Hipponax: συνῴκησας 12, ἐς τῴκί᾽ ἐλθών 203, ᾧκει 47 (first foot); οὐδάμ᾽ 
εἶπεν 202, ἀνεῖπεν 45; εἰσιν ἤἥδισται 291, ῥόδινον ἡδύ 58; μοιχὸς ἁλῶναι 74; 
αἰμάτια 83; Σιμώνακτος 55 Β. 

Ananias: καθείρξαι 3}, κἠχέται 5%. 
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Elegists. 

Kallinos: ἐν δ᾽ οἴκῳ 115, 

Mimnermos: τοῖς ἵκελοι 2 ὃ proves nothing unless we read, as is probable, roto’ 
ἵκελοι; φέρετ᾽ εἴκελος 1411; ἄλλοτε οἶκος 211; δ᾽ ἔργ 212; δηλεύμενος ἔργμασι 7!; 
ἄσπετος ἱδρώς 51; Νηλήϊον ἄστν g}; ad Ἑσπερίδων 128; μιν ἴδον 142; βάξιος 
ἱέμενοι 16. The following passages prove nothing: ἔαρος 2', ἠριγένεια 12%, 
εἰδότες 24, ῥοδοδάκτυλος 12%, ἔργον 141), 

Xenophanes: δ᾽ οἶνος 15, τις οἶνον 41; ἀλλ᾽ εἰκῇ 218; φάσθαι ἔπος 63; τῶνδ᾽ 
οἶδα 74. ws οἱ 139 proves nothing. 

Phokylides: περίδρομος εἶδος 34; ἐπίσταται ἐργάζεσθαι 37, διδασκέμεν ἔργα 13, 
καθήμενον οἰνοποτάζειν 11 3. 

The retention of ¢ in the elegy of Theognis is due not only to his closer touch 
with Homer, but also to the pressure of the local speech. 


Melic poets. 

From his sympathy with the Aiolic poets we might expect in Anakreon a more 
persistent survival of digamma than in other Ionic poets. But the following 
instances occur of forms that once possessed but have lost ¢: ὦναξ 21; οὐκ εἰδώς 
48, Σίμαλον εἶδον 22, μ᾽ ἐσιδών 251, δ᾽ olda 452, οὐδὲν εἰδέναι 752; οὐδ᾽ ἀστοῖσι 
152; ψάλλω δ᾽ εἴκοσι 18; ᾧνοχόει 32, φέρ᾽ οἶνον 621, δ᾽ οἴνου 634, παρ᾽ οἴνῳ 619, 
πλέῳ οἰνοποτάζων 941 (el.); μεθύοντ᾽ οἴκαδ᾽ 56; σκύπφον ᾿Ερξίωνι 821; ἐπίστιον 
904. εἴλυμα 215 may stand for ἐ-ελυ-μα. 

Solon may be put in evidence not merely for the absence of ¢ from the Attic 
of his day and generation, but also for the attitude of the early elegy towards its 
models. 

ἐπ᾿ ἔργμασιν 13%, ὑπερήφανά τ᾽ ἔργα 487, παύει δ᾽ ἔργα 458, ὕβριος ἔργα 137%, 
κάλ᾽ ἔργα 1371, ἀναίτιοι ἔργα 1.81, μιν ἔργα 1341, πολυφαρμάκον ἔργον 1357, οὐδ᾽ 
ἔρδειν 27 13, ἕτερος Epde 40; σύνοιδε 4}, οὐδέ τις οἷδεν 13%, δεινὸν ἰδεῖν 115, ἔθηκεν 
ἰδεῖν 13%, ἐστὶν ἰδεῖν 1374; πολυήρατον ἄστυ 411, χρόνος ἀστοῖς 101; ἔρχεται 
οἴκαδ᾽ ἑκάστῳ 4.37 εἷς μὲν ἕκαστος 115, ἐφ᾽ ἑκάστῳ 13%, δόξαν ἕκαστος 13%; ἔθηκεν 
ἄναξ 1353, ἐνθάδ᾽ ἀνάσσων 191; Κύπρις ἰοστέφανος 194; ἐν ἕπτ᾽ ἔτεσιν 272, δέκ᾽ 
ἔτη 2715; τῇ δ᾽ ἔκτῃ(}) 2711; ἔχοντας ἤθη 1612. 

In 411, 1332 ἀδίκοις ἔργμασι, in 1338 κούφαις ἐλπίσι the short form of the 
dative is correct. 

For οὔτι or οὔτε of the MSS., Hermann read οὔ ἡ in 1377 αἰεὶ δ᾽ οὔ ἑ λέληθε 
διαμπερές, ὅστις ἀλιπτρόν. In 1387 ἀλλ᾽ ὁ μὲν εὖ ἔρδειν occurs. Both cases fail 
to prove the existence of ε. 

The disproportion! between the cases of the retention of ¢ and those of its 
neglect is proof enough that the sound was practically dead in Asia Minor at 
least by the year 700 B.c. and in Attika by the commencement of the sixth cen- 
tury. The cases of retention in the elegy are no matter for wonderment. It is 
surprising that, with all the dependence upon the /argo fiume of epic language, 
there were not more cases of the apparent survival of the sound. It is in iambic 
poetry, whose affiliations are so different from those of the elegy, that we are 
surprised to discover traces of the appearance of ¢. As regards the fac’s, Fick’s 


1 F retained in elegy 2, in iambic poems 4, in the melic of Solon 1; F violated in 
elegy 53, in iambic and trochaic poems 55, in the melic of Anakreon 15. 
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suggestion that δέ οἱ were practically pronounced under one accent (Séol) would 
play havoc with the digammated pronoun in Homer and Pindar. μηδὲ els in 
Hipponax 28 is a “fixed combination,” it is true, but that is just what δέ οἱ is not. 
Nor is the parallelism of ἄλλοτε ἄλλος Phokyl. 15, Solon 137%, 154in place. Such 
an hiatus in the e/yy needs no special defence. The history of of and kindred 
forms in Pindar shows pretty clearly that in Doric poetry this pronoun was a 
stronghold of the ε. In the choral parts of tragedy (Trach. 649, Elektra 196) we 
still fnd an echo of the epic and Pindaric use. Perhaps the constant apparent 
hiatus before the word in the epos influenced the construction of nascent iambic 
verse, or the hiatus is a survival of the period antecedent to that of the “founder ” 
of iambic verse. The Simonideian οὐδ᾽ ἄν rev εὖ ἔρξειεν recalls E 650 ὅς ῥά μιν εὖ 
ἔρξαντα, where the ictus alone would account for the retention of the length, 
The older poetry held fast to the prose quantity in εὐεργός, -εργής, -εργεσίη. 


DIGAMMA UPON INSCRIPTIONS, 


Asiatic Ionic. 
There are no examples. 


Island Ionic (Kyklades). 
1. Naxos. Upon a dedicatory inscription from Naxos B. C. H. XII (1888), 
p. 464, written βουστροφηδόν, we read, according to Homolle: 


εἰφΦ]ικαρτίδης : μ' a: νέθεκε > ho: Νάῃσιος : ποιέσας. 


The inscription dates, according to Homolle, from the second half of the seventh 
century before our era; a conclusion adopted by Schoefer in his De Deli insulae 
rebus: 

2. Naxos. On the base of the Apollo colossus dedicated by the Naxians at 
Delos, dated by Kirchhoff at the end of the sixth or at the beginning of the fifth 
century (see Roberts, I § 35) we read (Bechtel 25 = Rob. I 27- 1. G. A. 409): 


τ]οῦ AFYTO λίθον εἴμ᾽ ἀνδριὰς καὶ τὸ opédas 


i.e. αεὐτοῦ, as was read by Bentley, and is read by almost all scholars, with the 
exception of Roehl (@dev), and of Bergk and Wilamowitz (@afurod = θαητοῦ). 

3. Amorgos. An early abecedarium 1. G. A. Add. 390= Rob. I 159 B con- 
tains ξ. 


Western Ionic (Euboia). 

1. Chalkicdian vase inscriptions of the fifth century (from Magna Graecia) : 

few, Roberts, I 190 C. ᾿ 

᾿Οκατίης, Roberts, I 190 L. 

Γαρυρόνης, Roberts, I rgt C. 

Digamma has in each case the form E, except Rob. I 190, 2 EIO= ειώ (?). 

2. From Rhegion, a colony of Chalkis: 

ἐοικέων and ὅσσα, fou (for ws σαροῖ), cf. Bechtel 5, Rob. I 180, I. G. A. 532. 
The ¢ has the same form as in the abecedarium of Amorgos. 

βοικέων, Rob. I 181, I. G. A. §33. 

These forms occur upon a marble block found at Olympia, dedicated by Miky- 
thos of Rhegion after 467 B.c., when he migrated from Rhegion to Tegea. The 
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second foxéwy is, according to Roberts, not by the same hand as the first, and is 
dated by Furtwangler after 450 B.c. 

As the Chalkidian vase inscriptions sometimes contain a non-Ionic (Doric) 
element, it follows that we cannot yet regard as certain the presence of the labial 
spirant in the Euboian sub-dialect. 

εἰ[Φ]7ικαρτίδης is by no means a certain transcription. ριφιάδας is attested in 
Boiotian inscriptions (C. D. I. 488, six times), but ειφικρατίδας, cited by Homolle 
from C. D. I. 713 A}, is not above suspicion. The inscription begins $IK-, which 
Keil read "I]ge-, a name known to us from Nikander and Suidas. The ductus 
litterarum at least permits in the present case the reading Εὐθυκαρτίδης. Evév- 
κράτης is no uncommon name. Upon one of the Styrian lead tablets, I. G. A. 
372118, the first u of Ε(ὐ)θύμαχος has the form of «. Wackernagel, K. Z. XXIX 
151 in fact attempts to defend the form ei6u-. 

Above all suspicion, however, is the Naxian ¢ in αρὐτοῦ, whose f, singular 
enough from its occurrence in a word that never had the spirant, is rendered the 
more unique from the fact that all other Naxian inscriptions, except that referred 
to above, have lost the letter. The Attic afirdp! as the exact parallel to afdroi, 
shows beyond peradventure (1) that it is not a slip of the stonecutter who in- 
tended to engrave AFT but could not forbear inserting the Y; (2) that the spelling 
afu was an attempt to represent the sound az (i.e, a+ # more suitably than by 
au, ie. ai; (3) that the sound of the diphthong gz could not, in the opinion of 
the stonecutter or of those who entrusted him with the work, be adequately repro- 
duced by af, and finally (4) that the Ionic of Naxos and the Attic of the sixth 
century B.C. possessed the character ¢. But from the ¢ of αρὐτοῦ and αρὐτάρ it 
by no means follows that the sound ¢ was still alive among Naxians and Attics. 
The disappearance of ¢ in Attic, though occurring in the period subsequent to 
the Ionic migration eastward, is yet early enough to permit us to assume that its 
use in the sixth century was an archaism, The letter was held fast under the 
strait-jacket of the numerals. But its ordinary, its natural phonetic use was gone. 
A δέρρη in the sixth century was an impossibility, an αὐτάρ a possibility. Upon 
the αρὐτάρ inscription ¢ is absent from ἐδεῖν and épydearo, 

How soon after their settlement in Asia Minor the Ionians lost ¢ is not certain. 
But by the sixth century in Naxos at least the sign was old-fashioned. One por- 
tion of Ionic territory abandoned its possession sooner than another. The speech 
of the Kyklades, which still shows traces of its preservation, may be demonstrated 
on other grounds to have been conservative. Hence, even if ειφικαρτίέδης should 
be correct, it does not follow that contemporary Eastern Ionic possessed the 
sound. There can be no doubt that by the close of the eighth century ¢ must 
have disappeared from the ordinary speech of the Ionic Dodekapolis. 


10. The Signification and Use of the Word Watura by Lucretius, 
by Professor W. A. Merrill, of Miami University, Oxford, O. 


1 Upon an old Attic epigram of the sixth century, published in the AeAriov apxaco- 
λογικόν for 1890, p. 103, we find the form afvrap. The inscription is as follows: 
2. € ides παιδος | κατεθεκεν ? καλον ιδεν | aFvrap ;: φαιδιμὸς : epyaca | το, which may 


be thus restored ; 
σῆμα Φιλημονίδης ple φίλης παιδὸς κατέθηκεν 


καλὸν ἰδεῖν, akutap Φαίδιμος ἐργάσατο. 
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The paper was meant to supplement Munro’s note on Lucretius 1, 25, where 
he made the statement that ‘perhaps every one of the meanings which natura 
has in Cicero, or zafure in English, is found in Lucretius.’ 

The word natera occurs in Lucretius, according to Munro’s edition of 1886, 
236 times, including the title. The classification of meanings followed by the 
scholastics and Spinoza was taken as a starting-point, with the following result: 


A. Natura naturans, 
1. Author of nature, — not in L, 
2. Efficient cause. 

a. Creative nature, ἐν. 1, 629; denique si minimas in partes cuncta 
resolvi | cogere consuesset rerum natura creatrix. 1, 56, 199, 263, 629; 2, 879, 
1117; 4, 785; 5, 186, 871, 1362; 6, 31, 226, 646, — 13 times, 

6, Governing nature —~— natura gerit res, 1, 328, 1, 57, 224, 328, 551, 614, 
1009; 2, 242, 1121; 3, 974; 4, 762; 5, 76, 350, 811, 831, 846, 1028; 6, 471, 
1135,—~ 18 times, 

c. Fostering nature —praeterea genus horriferum natura ferarum | cur alit 
atque auget? 5, 218, 2, 706, 1142; 5, 218, 234, — 4 times, 

ἡ. Sentient nature = feeling 2, 17, 

¢. Personification. 3, 931, 951, 

3. Plastic nature, — not in L. 
4. Natural course or order of things, 2, 224: {ta nil unquam natura creasset. 
I, 216, 322; 2, 23, 224, 714; 3, 23; 4, 405, — 7 times, 

a. Natural law —adversus naturae foedera niti, 5, 310. 1, 498, 586; 2, 301; 
4, 322, 948, 1088; 5, 225, 310, 924; 6, 335, 838, 907,— 12 times. 

ὦ. Consistency with nature, — not in L. 

c. Natural causes, 2, 1058: cum praesertim hic sit natura factus, ut 
ipsa | sponte sua forte offensando semina rerum, 2, 168, 1058; 5, 206, 877, 1354; 
6, 609, — 6 times. 

c’. Hidden reason, 4, 385 nec possunt oculi naturam noscere rerum. 

c’’, Instinct, 4, 846 et volnus vitare prius natura coegit. 

c//’, Chance, occasion, 2, 208 in quascumque dedit partis natura meatum. 


ΒΒ. Natura naturata, 

1. Works of nature, both mind and matter, — not in L. 

2. The Universe, comprising all phenomena in the widest sense, the object of 
the working power and the reason for its working, but excluding God: subject 
of poem as expressed in the title and quoted 4, 969. 1, 25, 71, 126, 148; 2, 61; 
3,15, 29, 93, 1072; 4, 25; 5, 54, 335; 6, 41; title and 4, 969, ---- 15 times. 

a. Earth, 5, 199. 

6. Universe in restricted sense, 1, 419, 950, 1116. 
¢. Creation, —~ not in L. 

d, World, 2, 1090. 

¢. Physical phenomena? 2, 378. 

3. Essence = essential quality = thing itself; ¢g. 1, 330 nec tamen undique 
corporea stipata tenentur | omnia natura: corporea natura=corpore. I, 131, 
194, 281, 330, 363, 503, 702, 710, 1002, 1038, 1054; 2, 20, 181, 232, 307, 313, 
400, 646, 758, 938; 3, 43, 130, 191, 203, 212, 228, 531, 561, 604, 624, 670, 708, 
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712, 788, 831, 844, 1003; 4, 40, 121, 740, 859; 5, 59, 127, 132, 147, 157, 239, 
331, 365, 370, 1281, 1288; 6, 565, 598, 683, 1011, 1042, 1062, — 58 times. 

a. Element, 1, 432 quod quasi tertia sit numero natura reperta. I, 432, 
446. 

6. Substance, 3, 270 sic calor atque aer et venti caeca potestas | mixta 
creant unam naturam. 1, 457, 602,626; 2, 851; 3, 137, 231, 237, 241, 270, 273, 
320, 323, 329, 456, 516, 704; 4, 110, 731; 5, 536, 561; 6, 331, — 21 times. 

¢. Identity, 3, 328. 

d. Thing, 2, 877. 

ΖΦ. Kind, 2, 818. 

jf: Species, 1, 598; 2, 369, 666; 5, 879, —4 times. 

g. Character, 1, 1080; 2, 237; 6, 745, 982, 995, — 5 times. 

4. Natural constitution, ¢g. 1, 798 quin potius tali natura praedita quae- 
dam | corpora constituas? 1, 112, 236, 303, 573, 581, 606, 676, 678, 768, 776, 
798, 849, 917, 1013; 2, 583, 720, 945, 1051; 3, 35, 161, 167, 175, 185, 208, 235, 
302, 315, 349; 4, 26, 743, 866; 5, 93, 828, 834; 6, 379, 739, 983, 997,— 38 
times. 

a, Component parts, 3, 309. 

5. Natural property, 1, 682, 687; 2, 533; 6, 219, 755. 

a. Natural quality, 1, 649, 772, 779; 2, 1072; 3, 641; 4, 1256; 5, 3553 
6, 775, — 8 times. 

ὁ. Natural limitations, 1, 321 natura videndi, 962. 

¢. Natural disposition, inclination, affection, desire, — not definitely in L. 


Obscene, 4, 1200; ‘nakedness,’ not in L. 

‘Birth,’ 1, 21; questionable interpretation. 

Numerical order of occurrence: essence= thing 58, natural constitution 38, 
substance 21, governing nature 18, universe 15, creative nature 13, natural law 12, 
natural quality 8, natural course of things 7, natural causes 6, natural character 5, 
natural property 5, fostering nature 4, species 4, universe in narrow sense 3, ele- 
ment 2, personification 2, natural limitations 2, hidden reason I, instinct 1, occa- 
sion I, earth 1, physical phenomena 1, world 1, thing 1, kind 1, sentient nature I, 
component parts I, identity 1, obscene 1, birth(?) 1 = 236. . 

Occurrence by books: I, 61; 2, 38; 3, 50; 4, 21; 5, 38; 6, 27; Title, 1= 
236. 

English meanings from Century Dictionary which are not in L.: 

1. Forces or processes of the material world conceived as an agency interme- 
diate between the creator and the world. 2. The original wild undomesticated 
condition of an animal or plant; the primitive condition of man antecedent to 
political institutions. 3. Humanity. 4. Personality. 5. Vital power, vitality, 
life. 6. Unregenerate state of the soul. 7. Conscience. 8. Spontaneity. 

Cases: natura 132 times, naturae 9, naturai 3, naturae, dat. 1, naturam 66, 
natura 22, naturarum I, naturas 2= 236. Rerum natura occurs 15 times. 

The paper closed with some remarks on the elusiveness of the word, and the 
subjective accuracy of L. in using it. 
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Remarks were made by Professor Gildersleeve, and in reply. by 
Professor Merrill. 


11. Conditional Sentences in the Greek Tragedians, by Professor 
Edward B. Clapp, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

This paper is printed in full in the Transactions. 

Remarks were made by Professor Gildersleeve. 


EVENING SESSION. . 


The Association was called to order at 8 P.M., and the reading of 
papers immediately taken up. 


12. Metrical Translations from Sophocles’ Oedipus Coloneus, by 
Professor William J. Seelye, of Wooster University, Wooster, O. 


What is poetry? ‘This is far from an easy question to answer, as is evidenced 
by the numerous unsuccessful definitions of the word. For the sake of simplicity, 
we are satisfied to call it language addressed to the heart. It would be interest- 
ing to note the relative prevalence of meter in different languages. Certain it is 
that meter is not essential to poetry, since in Hebrew poetry it is wholly wanting. 
However, within the limits of this paper there is room for merely the briefest 
consideration of the adaptability of the Greek meters to the English. 

Professor Palmer! says “the prevalent movement of English speech is iambic.” 
In the same connection he expresses the belief that an extensive use of hexameter 
for translating Homer has not yet been successful. Without discussing this, is it 
not true that, for purposes of illustration to a class just being introduced to the 
Iliad, the reproduction of portions of the poem in English hexameter aids in 
overcoming the difficulties of scanning more than can be gained by the most 
perfect reading of the original? Perhaps the greatest embarrassment of the 
beginner is overcoming the tendency to read by accent, particularly if his ear 
has not been trained. With such some have gained the greatest success by giving 
to the pupil one or more lines of English hexameter to memorize. Take, for 
example, Iliad A 33 f.: 


Thus then he spoke, and the old man feared and obeyed his commandment. 
Silent he wended his way by the shore of the billowy ocean. 


Illustrations are so numerous as to be superfluous here. 

The question naturally arises, How far can we make use of our mother tongue 
to illustrate Greek meters? Of course the only way of reproducing the long and 
short syllables of the original is respectively by such syllables as have and such as 
have not a natural emphasis or ictus. But here we are met bya limitation. In 
O. C. 2 the last two feet are ἀνδρῶν πόλιν. Here ἀνδρῶν is a protonged iambus; 
but, had it occurred in Homer, we would have called it a spomdee. Accordingly, 
the first syllable of this word has, for all practical purposes, different quantities 
under different circumstances. To a certain extent this is true in English. Take 


1 Atlantic Monthly, October, 18go. 
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the familiar quotation, “ And he polished up the handle of the big front door.” 
Scanning this we have the following: UU ων. νωυν...... 
Here front and door are each prolonged into a whole foot; but if we say, “ The 
front door is open, the back door is closed,” we have a regular anapestic line, in 
which door is short in quantity. However, this is much less common in English 
than in Greek, and seems confined to certain combinations, as it is also rare to 
find an English foot, like those two in the above quotation, of more than three 
syllables. This renders the accurate reproduction of the lyric portions of Greek 
dramatic poetry, if not in all cases impossible, at least to a great degree impracti- 
cable, and might impart a savor of artificiality. Amnapests are easily rendered, as 
in P. V. 93 ff: 


Behold with what calamities 
Throughout time yet to come for thousands of years 
I shall strive worn out. 
Such unseemly bond the blessed ones’ chief, 
Who is but a youth, finds now against me. 
Woe, woe, I lament the misery spent 
Both now and to come. Where in the world then 
Shall limit arise to these labors? 
Or 119 ff. : 
Behold me now a captive ill-starred deity, 
The hated of Zeus and odious as well 
To all of the gods, whoever they be, 
Who into Zeus’s palace come, 
Because of my too great love for men. 
Ah, ah, what a rustling again do 1 hear, 
As of birds near by? But the air murmurs low 
With their pinions’ delicate flappings near; 
Whatever creeps on me is dreadful. 


Anapests may often be also used to indicate excitement, where the representa- 
tion of the original is impractical. For instance, O. C. 1044 ff.: 


Oh, would that I might be where 

The turnings of hostile men 

Soon shall mix with the din of the fray! 

Or 1081 ff. : 
Would that I, like a storm-beaten dove in quick flight, 
From a cloud in the sky 

Might look down on the strife, 
Having gone with my eyes to behold! 


One characteristic of Greek chorals being their frequent change of meter, 
trochees may be used for the sake of variety, especially in descriptive passages, 
as 0. C. 668 ff. : 


To the dwellings of this land, famous for the steeds it rears, 
You, O stranger, now are come, to the best abodes on earth. 
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To Colonus brightly gleaming, 
Where the clear-toned nightingale 
Chief abounding warbles plaintive 

In the coverts of green glades. 


With the same aim of variety in view, the spirit of the original can be maintained 
by alterations of meter from line to line. This might easily be illustrated; but it 
Is unnecessary. 

Is it practicable to reproduce the meter of the regular parts of the Greek 
drama? We believe it is. All are aware of the prevalence of the pentameter in 
the current renderings of Greek plays. This may be most effective in poetry 
originally English; but to the writer it does not seem adequate as a substitute for 
the iambic trimeter. At least it is disappointing, since it divides the line into 
unequal portions and lacks the air of completeness given by the addition of the 
two syllables to each verse. 

At all events, let the meter be natural. The writer once heard of an extract 
being given to a class for scanning according to the interpretation of each pupil, 
where four kinds of answers were given. His attention has also been called to 
a poem whose meter was impossible to determine, except by the musical notation 
appended. Is not this an infelicity? To such we would apply Professor Palmer's 
criticism of some of Mr. Lawton’s hexameters: “The lines do not read them- 
selves. The reader must engineer the meter and give at least half his attention 
to placing his stress correctly.” 

To sum up, whatever may be said of the practicability of reproducing each 
of the Greek meters in English, we believe that the tragic meter can be success- 
fully introduced into English verse, as illustrated by the following selections from 
the Oedipus Coloneus : 


1-4. Child of an old and sightless sire, Antigone, 
What quarters have we reached? or city of what men? 
Who now upon this morn with scanty charities 
Will welcome Oedipus, who wanders day by day? 


607 ff. O dearest son of Aegeus, to the gods alone 
Old age belongs not, nor that they should ever die. 
But all things else are vanquished by the tyrant time. 
Decays the strength of earth, that of man too decays; 
F’en faith is perishing, while falsehood flourishes. 


1590 ff. But, when now he had reached the Hades’ threshold sheer, 
Rooted within the earth with bronze foundations deep, 
He stood in one of many roads converging there 
Near to a hollow rock where Theseus’ compact lies 
Which with Pirithotis he made forever sure. 


1607 ff. The maidens quaked with fear, and falling down they wept 
Upon their father’s knees; nor did they cease at all 
From wailings loud and long and beatings of their breasts. 
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13. The Greek Stage according to the Extant Dramas, by Dr. Ed- 
ward Capps of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

This paper is printed in full in the Transactions. 

Remarks were made by Professor Seymour. 


14. Lexicographical Gleanings from the P%ilodiblon of Richard 
de Bury, by Professor A, F. West, of the College of New Jersey, 
Princeton. 

This paper is printed in full in the Transactions. 

Remarks were made by Dr. Gudeman and Professor Marquand, 
and in reply by Professor West. 


15. The Syntax of the General Condition in Latin,' by Professor 
W. G. Hale, of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


It is of course evident that any form of condition and conclusion that can be 
used for an individual case can be used for another individual case of the same 
nature, — in short, that for every category of the particular condition there must 
be a corresponding category of the general condition. Examples of general con- 
ditions and conclusions of an ideal kind in the future (subjunctive present or 
perfect in both clauses) and of general conditions and conclusions contrary to 
fact are given in my “ ce-constructions,” pp. 88, 139. In the present abstract, 
I include only the general conditions still remaining, — immensely the larger 
number, — which correspond to such particular conditions as find their expression 
in the indicative. 

In early Latin, such general conditions, like the corresponding particular con- 
ditions, are in the indicative; excepting only that (as in all periods) the second 
person singular in the indefinite sense (not in the definite, which still remains 
in the indicative) takes the subjunctive. 

Evidently, then, either the subjunctive must have been originally the only 
mode used in general conditions, or the indicative must have been. Which was 
the case? 

In Greek and early Sanskrit the general condition is regularly expressed by 
the subjunctive, no matter in what person or number. The mode is an expression 
of a postulate of the will, as in: /et A be the case, then B always follows. 

But the indicative would also seem to be a perfectly good expression for a 
perfectly natural conception of the general condition. It is the mode which we 
ourselves habitually employ. The formula may be stated thus: assuming A lo be 
atany time a fact, then we know B to be a fact. 

Now this indicative construction actually occurs once in a while in Greek and 
Sanskrit. For Greek, Professor Gildersleeve gives examples from Pindar in the 
A. J. Ph. IIL, pp. 434 seq., and Professor Goodwin (Moods and Tenses, §§ 405, 
406, 467, §34) gives additional examples from Homer, Sophocles, Thucydides, 
Aeschines, Xenophon, and Lysias; to which may be added Homer, Od. 9, 36. 
For Sanskrit, after having looked in vain in the grammars, I am indebted to 
Professor Lanman for an example, Manu XII, 20. 


1 Printed in full in the Classical Review, 1892. 
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In view of these facts in the three languages, it would seem highly prob- 
able that the general condition was originally expressed by the subjunctive, 
and by nothing else. The Latin then, in habitually using the indicative for all 
definite persons, has merely travelled farther along the road upon which we have 
seen that both Greek and Sanskrit entered; and the subjunctive of the second 
person singular indefinite is a survival of the old imaginative postulate of the will, . 
maintaining itself here longest as a natural consequence of the fact that, where 
even the actor is purely imaginary, the imaginative character of the act is at its 
maximum, and then finally saved and established through the great convenience 
of the outward distinction which had thus been set up between the indefinite and. 
the definite second person. 

Excepting in what I have said about the existence of general conditions for 
every type of particular conditions, and in my mention of the existence of general 
conditions in the indicative in Greek and Sanskrit, my paper thus far only follows. 
a paper by Professor Greenough in the Transactions of the American Philological 
Association for 1871, on Some Forms of Conditional Sentences in Latin, Greek, 
and Sanskrit. 

From this point on, however, my conclusions differ from those of Professor 
Greenough. I cite from him the following: — 

“There are a few cases where the same construction is used in the first and 
third persons, ἐν. Cic. Off. 1, 42; 1, 34; Caes. B. G. 6, 11; see also B. C. 2, 24, 
Q. Curt. 6, 5.” 

“‘Tt will be observed that all the cases thus far have been in present or general 
time, corresponding to the Greek subjunctive and expressed with the present tense 
in the apodosis.” : 

“But it has long been noticed that the same construction was used exception- 
ally,— not to my knowledge by Cicero, —of past time, with the imperfect in 
apodosis, corresponding to the Greek optative with the imperfect. It is this con- 
struction which has been considered a Grecism, Caes. B. C. 3, 110.” 

My own views, and the evidence on which they are based, are as follows: — 

The fact that subjunctives are not found in Plautus or Terence in persons other 
than the second singular indefinite makes it extremely improbable that cases which 
occur in Cicero and later writers are survivals. They are much more likely to be 
due to the operation of sume entirely new cause. 

When we look at the sure examples from Cicero, Varro, Catullus, and Caesar, 
it appears that nearly all of them are in the imperfect and pluperfect, and that 
a strikingly large proportion of them are cwm-clauses. In my “cum-construc- 
tions” I have shown why this subjunctive of repeated action cannot be of 
potential origin, nor an imitation of the Greek optative, and why it is prob- 
ably only an extension of the ordinary cum-clause of situation from the individual 
use to the general, under the influence of certain natural and very common 
phrases in which a distinction between the single and the recurring situation is 
tmpossible, as in audivi eum cum diceret and sacpe eum audivi cum diceret. 

A few of the examples given in my study I should now withdraw, not that I 
regard them as unsound, but because the possible objection could be made that the 
mode is due to a conceivable causal or adversative relation. On the other hand, 
I now have a number of additional examples that are above reproach. The sum 
total at present known to me for the Republican Latin, not counting Nepos, is as 
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follows: Varro 3 (in one passage, R. R. 3, 17, 7), Catullus 3 (css 64, 388; «bi 
63, 67; s2? 84,1), Cicero 17 in 15 passages (cum Fin. 2, 19,62; De Or. I, 24, 
112, and I, §4, 232, and 2, 1, 2; Div. 1, 45, 102; Brut. 38, 143, and 51, 190, and 
85, 292; Balb. 20, 45; Verr. 4, 22, 48; Deiot. 10, 28; Phil. 14, 8, 22; Or. 2, 9; 
yuicumgue De Or. 3, 16,60; sist gui Cael. 5, 11); Auct. Bell. Afr. 1 (sé 70); 
Auct. Bell. Hisp. 1 (cum 1); Sallust 1 (sé lug. 58, 3); Caesar 5 (segeds and ses 
in B. C. 3, 110, 4; B. G. 5, 35,4 and 7, 36, 3; #6: B.C. 2, 15, 2, cum B.C. 3, 
47, 7). (Meusel, who has no ends to gain, classes also with the general condition 
B. G. 1, 25, 3; 2, 20,1; 7, 16, 3; 7, 35,1; B.C. 2, 41, 6; 3, 48, 2. I entirely 
agree with him, but count only one instance, since a conceivable, though absurdly 
forced claim might be made that in the other six cases the mode is due to an 
imaginable causal relation.) The total is 31, of which 21 are after cum, or, if 
the 6 other good cases from Caesar are counted, the total is 37, of which 27 are 
after cum. All these are in the imperfect or pluperfect. 

I think. then, that the “ frequentative” subjunctive of classical and imperial 
times has no connection with the subjunctive of the indefinite second person sin- 
gular, but arises in the cum-constructions of situation (imperfect and pluperfect 
tenses), and then spreads to clauses with other connectives. 

Under the Empire, the construction is extended, though only to a limited degree, 
to the present and perfect tenses. As regards the very few earlier cases in which 
the manuscripts give the subjunctive (e.g. Caes. B. G. 6, 17, 3 and 19, 2, Varro 
R.R. 2, 8, 4 and 3, 16,9) I feel extremely sceptical. All editors now feel furced to 
emend the two from Caesar. Of the passages cited above by Professor Greenough 
(in the year 1871), the indicative is now given in the first two by the editors, and 
the example in Caes. B. C. 2, 24 seems to be a mixture of types in condition and 
conclusion. ‘The example from Curtius presents no difficulty, since the construc- 
tion undoubtedly existed under the Empire. 

Professor Greenough’s moderate statement (of 1871) that the frequentative 
subjunctive was not, “to his knowledge,” used in Cicero, is outdone in many 
recent writings. Grammarians often state that the construction does not occur 
in Cicero or Caesar. 


16. The Tenses in the Subjunctive “Comparative” Clause in 
Latin (after zamguam, famquam st, velut ac si, etc.),! by Prof. W. G. 
Hale, of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The explanation commonly given of the fact that the tenses regularly used 
(except in dependence upon past verbs) are the present and perfect is well stated 
in Allen and Greenough’s Grammar, § 312, Remark: “ Thus the second example 
above (tanquam si claudus sim, Plaut. As. 427) is translated just as if J were 
fame, as if it were a present condition contrary to fact; but it really means jzs¢ 
as [it would be] tf 7 should [at some future time] Je /ame, and so is a less vivid 
future condition requiring the present subjunctive.” 


1A discussion of the clauses with ὡς ὅτε and ὡς ὁπότε together with other points 
here omitted, will be found in the complete paper, in the American Journal of Phi- 
lology, Vol. XIII., No. 1. 
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The explanation seems to me difficult, though we might be forced to accept it, 
in default of an easier one. 

A second conceivable explanation (I do not remember to have seen it anywhere 
proposed) is that, since the earliest forms for the conclusion contrary to fact may 
have been — indeed, doubtless were —the present and perfect subjunctive, the 
comparative clause may have been in the beginning a true conclusion contrary to 
fact, and then have become stereotyped. But such an explanation could not be 
received. For, if the Roman idea had really been as described, then, when the 
use of the imperfect and pluperfect to express the same idea began to come in, 
these conditions would have shared the fate of other conditions of the same kind; 
and we should find the imperfect and pluperfect used in Ciceronian Latin to the 
exclusion of the present and perfect. 

I have a different solution to propound. 

The Greek equivalent for sam quam would be ws ὥς, for fam quam si, quasi, 
etc., ws el. Now these are two out of the three formule for introducing the 
Homeric simile. The Homeric simile, then, may repay study. 

The mode, at least in the case of the clause with ws, is the expression, appar- 
ently, of a pure postulate of the will (Dclbriick, Synt. Forsch. I., 65). By an act 
of the commanding imagination, a case is summoned before the fancy of the 
hearer. So in lliad, 9, 323-325, we may paraphrase the feeling by rendering 
“ Picture to yourself a bird bringing her unfledged young a morsel as she gets it; 
in just that way I too watched out many a sleepless night.” 

Professor Goodwin explains the examples with ws ὅτε and ws ὁπότε as express- 
ing a general condition, and the examples with ws as modelled upon those with 
ws ὅτε and ws ὁπότε. I should myself trace the probable history of the rela- 
tionships of these various clauses somewhat differently, regarding the subjunctive 
in the simile, by whichever particle introduced, not as a derivative of the general 
condition, but as of the same origin with it, a product, like it, of the power of 
the imagination in summing up a mental vision of a case. This view, it seems to 
me, would better fit such passages as Iliad, 9, 481, which can hardly mean “ if 
ever at any time, or whenever, a father loves a son, in that way he loved me.” 

The Homeric simile differs from the Latin comparative clause in that it brings 
before the imagination an often observed fact, while the Latin brings before the 
imagination some act or state conceived only for the particular case to be illus- 
trated. But this difference is not fatal to an original identity of force in the two 
constructions; for at the next step taken by the Greek clause, namely, the use 
of the connective ws εἰ without a verb, it has the same force as the Latin. 

Further, the two idioms exhibit in their abnormal variation a complete par- 
allelism. In form, the construction with ws εἰ and quasi, etc., is apparently that 
of the condition. It would, therefore, be natural that the speaker should occa- 
sionally conceive it as a condition, and as contrary to fact, using a preterite 
indicative in Greek and an imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive in Latin. Such is 
found to be the case, as in 1]. 13, 49; Ter. Phorm. 381; Cic. Sull. 18, 51; Liv. 
42, 13,1; Tac. Ann. 3, 50; Gellius in the old formula for the adrogatio 5, 19, 9; 
Servius ad Verg. Ecl. 8, 10; Pompeius, p. 251, 15, Keil (note the present in the 
same phrase in p. 255, 12). 

The three considerations now presented seem to make out a plausible case; 
the exact parallelism of ws ws with am quam and of ὡς εἰ with guasi and the 
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like; the strong resemblance of the simile and the Latin comparative clause in 
function, and the complete identity of the two in Attic and Latin times; and the 
parallelism between the two in their abnormal variation. 

I am inclined, then, to believe the Latin comparative clause to have been 
originally a postulate of the imagination, not fixed anywhere in time. ‘The original 
meaning would then have been “imagine things to be so and so: in just that 
way... .” Beginning thus, the formula would seem to have become stereotyped 
at an early date, the only signs of life in it being the occasional mistaking of it 
for a true condition contrary to fact. 


Remarks were made by Professors Hart, C. L. Smith, and Gilder- 
sleeve, and in reply by Professor Hale. 
The Association thereupon adjourned to meet at 9 a.m. on Thurs- 
day morning. 
PRINCETON, N. J., July 9, 1891. 


The meeting was called to order at 9.30 a.m. by the President. 

The Auditing Committee reported through its Chairman, Professor 
C. L. Smith, that they had examined the accounts of the Treasurer 
for 1890-91, compared it with the vouchers, and found it correct. 

The Committee on Place of Meeting in 1892, reported through 
its Chairman, Professor Hart, that the Committee had received invi- 
tations from the University of Virginia and from Williams College ; 
that the Committee had selected Charlottesville, Va., as the oext 
place of meeting, and that the date should be July 12, 1892. 

Upon the motion of Professor Elwell, the Association proceeded 
to an informal ballot to decide between Charlottesville and Williams- 
town. The result of the ballot having been announced (22 votes 
in favor of the former, 7 in favor of the latter place), it was voted 
that the report of the Committee be adopted and that the next ses- 
sion be held at the University of Virginia, beginning July 12, 1892. 

The Committee on Officers for 1891-g2 reported through Pro- 
fessor Seymour : — 


President, Professor Samuel Hart, of Trinity College. 
Vice- Presidents, Professor W. G. Hale, of Cornell University, and Professor J. M. 
Garnett, University of Virginia. 
Secretary, Dr. Herbert Weir Smyth, of Bryn Mawr College. 
Treasurer, Dr. Herbert Weir Smyth. 
Additional members of the Lxecutive Committee. 
Professor B. L. Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins University. 
Professor W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard University. 
Professor Abby Leach, of Vassar College. 
Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College. 
Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale University. 
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Professor Tracy Peck, of Yale University, moved that the report 
of the Committee be adopted in its entirety. Professor L. H. Elwell, 
of Amherst College, proposed as an amendment that for the names of 
Professors Goodwin and Whitney, those of Professors F. D. Allen, of 
Harvard University, and T. D. Seymour, of Yale University, be sub- 
stituted. His amendment having been lost, and it having been 
decided not to vote on the Committee’s report by ballot, the motion 
of Professor Peck was carried. 

Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, reported as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Spelling Reform. 


Ther has been no business meeting during the year. The establishment 
by President Harris of a Commission to decide the orthography of geographi- 
cal names for the publications of the public documents of the United States 
givs encouragement for effort for a government commission such as we hav 
moved for in Congress, Ther is also progress shown in the Century Dictionary, 
and a new Standard Dictionary in preparation by Funk and Wagnells, which 
will contain the amended spelling approved by the Philological Association. 


The report was accepted and the Committee continued. 


1 7. Note onthe Zestimonta belonging to Plato’s Respudblica, 398 A, 
by George B. Hussey, University of Nebraska. 


καὶ κελεύει μάλα εἰρωνικῶς στέψαντας αὐτὸν éply, καὶ μύρῳ καταχέαντας, ἀφιέ- 
ναι wap’ ἄλλους" τοῦτο δὲ αἱ γυναῖκες ἐπὶ τῶν χελιδόνων ποιοῦσιν, Dio Chrys. 
Oration 53, Ρ. 276, ed. Reiske. 

Ὅμηρον μύρῳ χρίσας ἐκπέμπει, χελιδόνος τιμὴν καταθείς, Aristides, Oration 47, 
Ῥ. 430, ed. Dind. 

μύρῳ γε ἀλείψας, καθάπερ al γυναῖκες τὰς χελιδόνας, ἐκ τῆς ὑπ' αὐτοῦ ξυντεθείσης 
ἀπέπεμψε πόλεως, Theodoret, Vol. IV., p. 728, ed. Sirmond. 


Homer and the drama comprise not only the greatest works of Hellenic poetry 
preserved to us, but Greece itself saw in them its own best claim of merit. Plato's 
denunciation of these poets, therefore, aroused no little murmur among later 
Greeks who looked back with just pride to the achievements of the earlier age. 
His famous farewell to the poet (Resp. 398 A): “ We shall send him away to 
another city after pouring perfumed oil upon his head and crowning him with a 
wreath of wool,” was often referred to by later writers ; and from three of these 
writers, who touch upon it, it receives a curious addition, which seems to have 
been intended to explain it. Dio Chrysostom says: “Crowning and anointing 
him send him off. This women do in the case of swallows.” Closely following 
in time, as well as in sentiment, comes the orator Aristides with the words: “ He 
(Plato) dismisses him after paying him the honor of a swallow.” After the 
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lapse of several centuries Theodoretus makes use of a similar thought in this wise : 
“Anointing him with oil, as women do swallows, he sent him away from his 
theoretical state.” 

Evidently there must have been some special aptness in this comparison of 
Plato’s treatment of poets with the treatment of swallows by women. In fact, 
had we no other knowledge of the passage in question, except these three quota- 
tions of it, we should be compelled to regard the incident of the swallows as an 
integral part of Plato’s text. It is not necessary to suppose that any one of the 
writers who preserve the incident of the swallows is the author of it. The three 
passages, comparing, as they do, the poet (Homer) to a swallow, necessarily 
imply a feeling of contempt which is quite foreign to the thought of Plato. 
They thus covertly exaggerate his unfairness toward poetry, and consequently 
may be derived from some early enemy, or from some of the schools that were 
hostile to the Academy. 

The fitness of this reference to the swallows is, however, the point of more 
especial interest. Casaubon (ad Sueton. Jul. 81), who alone has ventured an 
explanation, sees a connection between it and the custom of anointing and fillet- 
ing animals and slaves when they were freed from service. He thus decides that 
a similar practice prevailed in regard to pet swallows: “ Videntur mulieres quando 
erant missurae e potestate aviculas, quibus plurimum fuerant oblectatae, solitae 
illis unguentum affundere.” The examples that Casaubon is able to cite of this 
custom, however, are all of larger animals than the swallow, such as the elephant, 
horse, dolphin, etc. Besides this, they are often Roman, rather than Greek, and 
are in all cases more or less exceptional. To recommend it as an household pet, 
the swallow would seem to be too common a bird, and also to lack the requisite 
beauty of plumage or song. Moreover, the swallows are mentioned in all the 
three passages, but the women not so. Hence the aim seems to have been to 
show how swallows were treated by people in general, and especially by women. 
But had the point been to direct attention to how women treated pet birds, then 
to mention swallows only would be giving them an undue prominence.! 


1 It might be thought that the incident of the swallows is intended to illustrate the 
departure only of the poet, and does not relate to the homage he receives. The order 
of the words in the festimonia of Dio Chrysostom and Aristides might allow such a 
supposition. The sense would then be that the women drove out the swallow, when- 
ever it invaded the house, or tried to nest there. The Pythagorean precept, ‘ Have 
no swallows under your roof,” might seem to give color to this belief. Yet, if we 
examine all the so-called Pythagorean σύμβολα collected by Géttling (Gesamm. Abhl.), 
we find, that because a saying is one of these precepts, that fact of itself is no argu- 
ment one way or the other of its being in accord with popular usage. Mr. Thompson, 
in a note in the Classical Rev. (V., p. 231), is also convinced of this. Numerous 
passages relating to the folk-lore of the swallow in various countries have been care- 
fully collected by Mr. Frazer in the same periodical (V., p. 1), and they bear out the 
notion that the Greeks and Romans were friendly to this bird. Od. 22, 240; Lucian, 
Tragodopod. 49 may be added, as of the same tenor; or better still, Aclian, H. N. 
1, 52: καί ἐστι φιλάνθρωπος καὶ χαίρει τῷδε τῷ (ώῳφ ὁμωρόφιος οὖσα, καὶ ἄκλητος 
ἀφικνεῖται καὶ ὅτε οἱ φίλον καὶ ἔχει καλῶς, ἀταλλάττεται. καὶ οἵ γε ἄνθρωποι ὑπο- 
δέχονται αὐτὴν κατὰ τὸν τῆς ᾿Ομηρικῆς ξενίας θεσμόν, ὃς κελεύει καὶ φιλεῖν τὸν 
παρόντα καὶ ἰέναι βουλόμενον ἀποπέμπειν. 
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These then are the objections to considering that tke word “swallow” in 
these three passages means the real living bird. The question then arises, 
whether any one of the derived meanings of the word gives a better sense. Its 
meaning, when used to designate either the singers of the Swallow-song or the 
emblematic swallow they carried, would seem to suggest itself as especially suit- 
able for the passages under discussion. This sense of the word occurs in the 
concluding lines of the old folk-song in Athen. VIII., 360 B, — 


&vory’, ἄνοιγε τὰν θύραν χελιδόνι" 
οὐ γὰρ γέροντές ἐσμεν, ἀλλὰ παιδία. 


Again, in the Harvest-song, preserved among the Homeric epigrams (XV.), there 
is, as Bergk (Gr. Lit. I, p. 351, note) has pointed out, a reference to the Swallow- 
song in the words: — 


e 
νεῦμαί τοι, νεῦμαι ἐνιαύσιος, Sore χελιδὼν 


ἑστηκ' ἐν προθύροις ψιλὴ πόδας. 


On the first appearance of the real swallow in spring, boys went through the 
streets singing and asking dole. The custom seems to have been to carry some 
sort of symbolic swallow from house to house; and, so permanent has the usage 
been, that it is vouched for even at the present day in Modern Greece. 

A similar practice of singing from door to door seems to have prevailed in 
regard to the Harvest-song. Yet, so rare are the extant specimens of such choral 
folk-songs, that the Hlarvest-song and Swallow-song must both be examined, 
before the general drift of such poetry can be understood. ‘The former does not 
contain any wish for the house-mistress herself, probably owing to a lacuna in the 
text; but for the son’s wife this little poem has the prophecy that she will be 
brought home by a pair of stout-hoofed mules, and expresses the joyful wish that 
she may weave at her loom walking to and fro over a floor of electrum. In the 
Swallow-song, on the other hand, the attitude of the boy-singers is somewhat 
defiant. They threaten to carry away the house door, the lintel, and even the 
tiny wife herself, if they are not supplied with refreshment. It is easy to see 
that those who had children among the throng would hasten to comply with their 
demands. In order to insure their own safety and that of the front duor of the 
house, the women especially would be expected to do some trifling sort of homage 
by way of propitiating this impatient swallow. Thus it seems probable that herein 
is to be found the force and meaning of comparing together the treatment of 
swallows by women and the dismissal of poets from the Platonic state. 

Yet there is still another aspect in which this swallow would keep up his 
likeness to the poet, and at the same time stand in marked contrast to the real 
swallow. The latter would build and stay for a season where it found good enter- 
tainment. The rhapsode as he journeyed from court to court would remain only 
so long as his songs retained their novelty, and such also scems to have been the 
custom with the swallow represented by the band of choristers. He did not stay 
where he was welcomed, but was wont to pass onward to the next dwelling and 
begin his song anew. So, at least, may be inferred from the last line of the 


Iarvest-song, — 
ov γὰρ συνοικήσοντες ἐνθάδ᾽ ἤλθομεν. 
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18. A new fragment of Cicero’s Hortensius and of Aristotle’s 
Protrepticus, by Dr. Alfred Gudeman, of Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Before entering upon the immediate object of this paper, it will be necessary 
to recall to the reader’s mind that Aristotle’s Protrepticus constituted the principal 
source of the second book of Iamblichus’ Protrepticus and of Cicero’s lost dialogue, 
the Hortensius, for it is upon this fundamental fact that the following argument 
rests. 

The credit for this discovery belongs to Ingram Bywater. Referring to his arti- 
cle in the Journal of Philology, II. p. 55 ff., for the detailed proofs by which this 
result was reached, it will suffice for our present purpose to give a brief summary 
of his conclusions : — 

1. The thought and style of a number of Iamblichus’ passages remind one at 
every turn of the writer of the Ethics. 

2. At least one passage in Iamblichus (p. 134) must be Aristotle’s, for in an 
unmistakable parallelism, found in a fragment of the Hortensius (fragm. 90 Bait.), 
it is expressly quoted as his by Cicero himself. 

3. A remarkable coincidence of /anguage is apparent when we compare some 
of the peripatetic passages in Iamblichus with fragments of the Hortensius, in 
which dialogue, according to the unimpeachable testimony of Trebellius Pollio 
(Vita Sal. Gall. c. 2), Cicero took the Protrepticus as his model. 

The great English scholar’s inferences were subsequently confirmed by 
H. Usener (Rh. Mus. 28, p. 390 ff.), who drew attention to a passage in the 
Dialogus of Tacitus (ch. 16), where Cicero’s Hortensius is directly quoted in 
reference to the so-called maximus or magnus annus, the great astronomical year, 
which according to the ancients consisted of 12,954 ordinary years;! but this 
theory is expressly attributed to Aristotle by Censorinus (de die nat. ch. 18). 
Usener then proceeds to show from passages of the Somnium Scipionis (§ 23) 
and Boethius, de consolatione philosophiae (27) that Cicero had introduced the 
‘‘magnus annus” in connection with a discussion on the transitory character of 
glory (p. 396 ff.), and in order to prove that the Roman orator was here also 
standing upon the shoulders of Aristotle, he adduces a passage from Iamblichus, 
which had strangely enough been omitted by Bywater, though it is found in the 
very closest proximity to the remarkable parallelism above referred to, and in 
which Bywater had recognized the ipsissima verba of the Stagirite. 

But, although Usener has very properly drawn attention to the passage in ques- 
tion, he has himself completely overlooked the very significant verbal coincidence 
between it and the passage from the Dialogus, quoted by himself only ten pages 
previously. This oversight was unfortunate, for even a hasty comparison would 
in itself have been sufficient to establish the argument which he was only able to 
confirm in a roundabout way, by an appeal to Boethius. The passages referred 
are as follows: — 


1 Servius in two places (Aen. I. 269, III. 284) refers to the Hortensius for this iden- 
tical piece of information. 
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Lamblichus, p. 134. Tac. Dial. ch. 16. 
τὶ δ᾽ ἐστὶ μακρὸν ἤ τι πολυχρόνιον Ex quo apparet non multo plures 
τῶν ἀνθρωπίνων ἀλλὰ διὰ τὴν ἡμετέραν | quam trecentos annos interesse inter 
ἀσθένειαν, οἶμαι καὶ βίου βραχύ- | nostram et Demosthenis aetatem. Quod 
tyra Kal τοῦτο φαίνεται πολύ | spatium temporis si ad infirmitatem 
τι. corporum nostrorum referas, fortasse 
longum videatur, si ad naturam siderum 
ac respectu immensi huius aevi fer- 
quam breve et in proximo est. Nam 
si ut Cicero in Hortensio scribit is est 
magnus et verus annus, etc. 


How is this truly remarkable verbal parallelism between Iamblichus and Tacitus 
to be explained? It admits of but one solution. We have seen that Iamblichus’ 
Protrepticus and Cicero’s Hortensius are both based upon Aristotle; we also 
observe that the Latin passages which resemble parts of Iamblichus in thought 
and language are confined to the Hortensius. Now, the Tacitean passage under 
notice immediately precedes a direct quotation from the Hortensius. The con- 
clusion is therefore irresistible that the indebtedness of Tacitus begins a few lines 
previous to the quotation, and not only is this indebtedness one of thought, but 
also one of language; but if so, it further follows that the words of Iamblichus 
under notice are the words of Aristotle, which Cicero had in this, as in numerous 
other instances, simply translated. ; 


II. 


As the direct quotation from the Hortensius conclusively proves Tacitus to 
have been well acquainted with that most beautiful of Cicero’s dialogues, it were 
certainly in no way surprising if the Dialogus were found to contain still other 
traces of its influence. If I mistake not, the following passages may with some 
probability be regarded as reminiscences of the Hortensius. 

In the closing speech of Maternus (ch. 41, 10) we read the following : — 

“ Quodst inveniretur aliqua civitas in gua nemo peccarel, supervacuus esset 
inter innocentes orator sicut inter sanos medicus . . . quid voluntariis accusatio- 
nibus cum fam raro et tam parce peccetur.” And again in ch. 72, 75, the same 
Maternus, in speaking of the good old times that poets dream of, says: “Ceterum 
felix illud et, ut more nostro loquar, aureum saeculum et oratorum et criminum 
inops, poetis et vatibus abundabat, qui bene facta canerent on gui mtale admissa 
defenderent . . . inter quos neminem causidicum sed Orphea ac Linum ac, si 
introspicere altius velis, ipsum Apollinem accepimus.” 

This idea of the complete absence and uselessness of lawyers, courts of justice, 
and the like, in an age or state where all are virtuous, and where, in consequence, 
no crimes are committed which could come within the sphere or under the juris- 
diction of the law, — this idea which forcibly reminds us of Mandeville’s Story of 
the Bees, is, so far as I have been able to learn, not met with in classic literature 
before Tacitus’ time, with the solitary and most significant exception of a frag- 
ment of the Hortensius, preserved by Augustinus, de trinit, ch. 14. 9 (= fragm. 
42, p. IV. p. 983, Bait.) : — 
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“51 nobis cum ex hac vita emigraverimus in beatorum insulis immortale aevum 
ut fabulae ferunt degere licet, guzd opus esset eloguentia cum tudicta nulla ferent 
aut ipsis etiam virtutibus . . . nec iustitia cum esset nihil quod appeteretur alieni, 
nec temperantia quae regeret eas, quae nullae essent, libidines, ne prudentia qui- 
dem egeremus nullo delecto proposito bonorum et malorum.” In view of the 
rarity of this conception, for from the innumerable references to a golden age of 
innocence and virtue, this concrete notion is absent, in view of Tacitus’s fully 
established acquaintance with the Hortensius, it certainly dues seem as if we had 
in the above passage an echo of the Ciceronian Dialogue. 

Finally, I am inclined to suspect a far closer relationship than will perhaps be 
readily acknowledged without positive evidence between the following fragment, 
preserved by Serzvizs, ad Aen. IX. 254: “Ciceronis est tractum de philosophis 
quo dicunt sufficiere ad gloriam bene facto conscientiam,” and Tac. Dial. τι, 
ext.: “Nam statum cuiusque ac securitatem melius innocentia tuetur quam elo- 
quentia,’ and I care not, continues Maternus, for that g/ory which is won “inter 
sordes ac lacrimas reorum”’ and “ in strepitu urbis . . . sed secedit animus in loca 
pura atque innocentia fruiturque segibus sacris, haec eloquentiae primordia,” etc. 
There then follows, which is not altogether without significance, the very passage 
concerning the ‘felix saeculum’ quoted above. In fact, the entire speech of 
Maternus, one of the most beautiful passages in Latin literature, displays an 
unmistakable color Ciceronianus. Finally, it may not be out of place to add that 
a fragment of the Hortensius, preserved by Nonius (frag. 40): “qua re velim 
dari mihi, Luculle, iubeas indicem tragicorum ut sumam si quo forte mihi de- 
sunt,” makes it highly probable that this Dialogue also contained a “ Defence of 
_ Poetry,” which may have suggested some ideas to the youthful author of the 
Dialogus. But a Tacitus is not even in his youth a servile imitator, and the remi- 
niscences which I have endeavored to point out in the second part of this paper 
do, therefore, only claim to be conjectures, which from the very nature of the 
fragmentary material at our disposal can never rise to the diguity of positive evi- 
dence, though they are possibly not without a high degree of probability. 


19. Note on Adrastea in Plato’s Republic, 450 E, by Professor T. 
D. Seymour, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Glauco says to Socrates, μηδὲν oxvec: οὔτε yap ἀγνώμονες οὔτε ἄπιστοι οὔτε 
δύσνοι οἱ ἀκουσόμενοι. To this Socrates replies, ὦ ἄριστε, ἦ που βουλόμενός pe 
παραθαρρύνειν λέγεις; and then continues, πᾶν τοίνυν τοὐναντίον ποιεῖς. πιστεύ- 
οντος μὲν γὰρ ἐμοῦ ἐμοὶ εἰδέναι ἅ λέγω, καλῶς εἶχεν ἡ παραμυθία... .. προσκυνῶ 
δὲ ᾿Αδράστειιν, ὦ Γλαύκων, χάριν οὗ μέλλω λέγειν. ἐλπίζω γὰρ οὐκ ἔλαττον 
ἁμάρτημα ἀκουσίως Tivos φονέα γενέσθαι ἣ ἀπατεῶνα καλῶν τε καὶ ἀγαθῶν καὶ 
νομίμων πέρι. The English translators render somewhat vaguely the reference to 
Adrastea. Jowett: “And I pray Nemesis not to visit upon me the words which 
I am about to utter.” Davies and Vaughan: “1 pray that the divine Nemesis 
may not overtake me for what I am going to say.” Stallbaum’s note fairly rep- 
resents the interpretation of the commentators: (Adrastea) “habebatur ultrix 
necis et homicidii: id quod hoc loco maxime tenendum.” Similarly Schmelzer’s 
paraphrase: “Ich muss deshalb, ehe ich meine Darlegung beginne, die Gnade 
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der Adrasteia, der Racherin des Mordes anflehen.” And Warren: “She was 
held to be especially the power that avenged murder and homicide, hence the 
allusion here.” 

The simple fact seems to be that Adrastea is in this passage of Plato, as she 
is in later literature, one form of Nemesis; and she is not a fury, to avenge mur- 
der, but has as her proper duty to humble the proud. She is the one Greek divin- 
ity who regards thoughts rather than words. The ordinary English use of Nemesis 
as an avenging fury (as found in a wide range of examples, from political speeches, 
Fitzgerald’s Agamemnon, Punch, religious periodicals, etc.) is unknown to classical 
Greek literature. The first appearance of Adrastea in extant literature seems to 
be in the Prometheus of Aeschylus, 935 οἱ προσκυνοῦντες τὴν ᾿Αδράστειαν σοφοί, 
‘‘Those who pay homage to Adrastea, 3.¢c. the humble, are wise.’”? Perhaps the 
first distinct connexion, to which we can refer, between Adrastea and Nemesis, 
is found in the familiar story of Croesus in the first book of the history of Herod- 
otus. The Lydian king held himself to be the most prosperous of all men, and 
dismissed Solon in contemptuous anger because the wise Athenian would not 
recognize him as the happiest mortal. μετὰ δὲ Σόλωνα οἰχόμενον ἔλαβε ἐκ θεοῦ 
νέμεσις μεγάλη Κροῖσον, ὡς εἰκάσαι, ὅτι ἐνόμισε ἑωυτὸν εἶναι ἀνθρώπων ἁπάντων 
ὀλβιώτατον. A fugitive came to him as ἃ suppliant: ὦ βασιλεῦ, Γορδίεω μὲν τοῦ 
Μίδεώ εἰμι καῖς, οὐνομάζομαι δὲ ᾿Αδρηστος κτλ. Hadt. i. 34 ff. Here clearly 
Αδρηστος is the agent of Νέμεσις. The identification in the writer’s mind, of 
Adrastea and Nemesis, must have been complete. 

In our text from Plato’s Republic, then, προσκυνῶ ᾿Αδράστειαν may be para- 
phrased as follows: “1 am assuming a heavy responsibility,” says Socrates, “ in 
undertaking to be your guide in this difficult subject. Inasmuch as the life of 
the soul is more important than that of the body, if I mislead you with regard to 
matters uf right and wrong, of justice and injustice, — if I cause you to believe 
the false to be true, —-I shall do you a more grievous wrong than if I attempted 
to guide you over a dangerous mountain pass, and caused injury or destruction to 
your body. I am not sre that I know the way, and would not undertake pre- 
sumptuously to be your leader. If you follow me, you will do so with the under- 
standing of my ignorance. Let not the gods punish me for presumption, at least.” 


20. The Mode in the phrases guod sctam, etc., by Professor W. 
G. Hale, of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

This paper appears in full in the Transactions. 

Remarks were made by Professors Gildersleeve and Ashmore, and 
in reply by Professor Hale. 

Professor Charles F. Smith, of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn., proposed the following vote of thanks : — 


The American Philological Association offers thanks — 

1. To the Trustees and Faculty of the College of New Jersey, for the use of 
University Hall for its meetings, and for affording access to the college buildings 
and collections; 

2. To Professor A. F. West, the very efficient Committee of one, for the excel- 
lent arrangements made for the comfort and enjoyment of the members in 
attendance; 
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3. To President and Mrs. Patton, for the delightful reception accorded the 
members of the Association at the President's residence. 


The resolutions were adopted by a rising vote. 


21. Laws of Language (with a word on Verner’s Law), by Pro- 
fessor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


The neo-grammarians put forward the working hypothesis that ther ar invariabl 
laws of change in language. The familiar words of the great Indo-European 
speeches hav been pretty wel workt over and explaind by “laws,” or reservd as 
unexplaind, if any letter in them is an unsolvd exception to the laws. But the 
workers in etymology for our dictionaries thus far freely use for laws general 
statements about the succession of fenomena, resting merely upon observation of 
this succession in a class of words. We often find very paradoxical hypotheses 
of derivation accepted on a generalization from two or three words. Perhaps it 
is glory enuf for one generation to hav so nearly carried thru this classification of 
Indo-European changes. 

Some newer-grammarians, or neo-filologers now ought to go behind these 
‘“‘laws”’ of fenomena, and ground them in laws of forces of mind and matter. 
Such progress has alredy been made that ther must be many students who do not 
fully accept supposed laws of fenomena which seem to them contrary to laws 
of force. 

Thus Verner’s law, as a law of fenomena, is made to declare that medial s 
became z in the pp. of the general Germanic form of A. 8. forledsan, and that 
the s changed to 7 in A. 5. forloren, Eng. forlorn. Observing the forces, we find 
that change of a surd between two sonants to its sonant saves two movements 
of the vocal cords, and that this change of medial s to 2 rests in the law of 
least effort; but z to 7 saves nothing at the cords, and requires more effort at the 
tung-tip and lungs. So that it is strongly suggested that ther was no z in West 
Germanic, and that the original s changed to » as its nearest sonant. 

An attempt is invited to set forth a system of laws for movements of the 
organs, based on laws of matter and mind, applying to the utterance of letters 
separately and in various combinations and relations, and comprehensiv enuf for 
working over the old “laws” and separating the approved from the unexplaind. 


Remarks were made by Professor Garnett. 

The Association then had the pleasure of listening to a few 
remarks by the venerable Dr. James McCosh, ex-president of 
Princeton College. 


22. Bellerophon’s Letters, //ad VI. 168 ff., by Professor W. 5. 
Scarborough, of Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ὁ. Owing to 
the lateness of the hour, the paper was read by title only. 


Πέμκε δέ μιν Λυκίηνδε πόρεν δ᾽ ὅ γε σήματα λυγρά, etc. 
Misit autem ipsum in Lyciam, deditque ei #ofas perniciosas, etc. 
The story of Bellerophon briefly told runs thus: — 
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Bellerophon, a comely and virtuous youth, incurred the displeasure of Antea, 
the wife of Proetus, king of Argos. She therefore falsely accused him to her 
husband, charging him with an attempt on her honor. The irate husband, how- 
ever, refused to lay violent hands upon our hero, but sent him to Iobates, his 
father-in-law, with letters — “deadly characters” (σήματα Avypd) —in a sealed 
package (ἐν πίνακι πτυκτῷ), requesting that the bearer be put to death. 

What were these characters, these letters? Were they simply pictorial signs, 
mere hieroglyphics, crudely conveying the king’s wishes to his father-in-law, or 
what? It is my opinion that they were genuine letters in written characters. 
This view is based upon the presumption that the art of writing was not wholly 
unknown in Homeric times; that it was probably employed for general purposes, 
though crudely; that σῆμα, aside from its ordinary meaning, may express the idea 
of written characters. 

There is a strong presumption that the Greeks had frequent commercial inter- 
course with the Phoenicians prior to 1100 B.C., and through these relations they 
obtained shbme knowledge of written alphabetical characters. It is hardly sup- 
posable that a people like the Greeks would not have taken advantage, even in 
those earlier days, of all the opportunities of developing their civilization, which 
the social contact with Phoenician life might afford. 

The lack of the testimony of monumental inscriptions cannot be taken as an 
argument against this view, for the reason that many of these inscriptions, and 
especially those bearing upon this point, both of historical and anti-historical 
times, have been lost. 

Wolf and his school, of course, oppose this view. Hug and others declare 
that the unity of the Iliad is a strong proof of the use of writing in Homeric 
times. 

“‘The cramped and awkward characters of the earliest extant marbles,” if they 
prove anything at all, certainly suggest an imperfect knowledge rather than abso- 
lute ignorance of the art. 

Kreuser years ago, in his Vorfragen tiber Homeros, showed that wruxrs 
implies that σήματα might have been understood by Bellerophon, and that πολλὰ 
suggests words, and not picture writing. 

Wolf, in his vain endeavor to make σήματα mean everything but one thing 
(γράμματα), gives away his case when, in the roth chapter of his Prolegomena, 
he makes this statement : — 


“Sed qui duo sunt apud Homerum loci, in quibus simile quidem scripturae 
reperitur, accurata interpretatio facile vincet, eos non magis de scriptura 
accipiendos esse, quam celebrem illum Ciceronis de typographia nostra.” ἢ 


Apollodorus applies the term ἐπιστολή to these σήματα (Il. Z 168), in the 
following brief manner: — 

Προῖτος ἔδωκεν ἐπιστολὰς αὐτῷ πρὸς ᾿Ιοβάτην κομίσειν, ἐν als ἐνεγέγραπτο 
Βελλεροφόντην ἀποκτεῖναι. 

Tyler, in his 7heology of the Greck Poets, and Professor Jebb, in his /#fro- 
duction to Homer, are both of the opinion that Homer not only knew the art 
of writing, but that he himself might have used it as circumstances demanded. 
This is my own view of the matter. 


1 Vide De Natura. 
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Σῆμα, though most frequently used by Homer with a meaning equivalent to 
the Latin signum, sometimes has other translations : — 


Il. X. 466. 2.0.0.0. 2. 6 6 ew νὸν. δέελον δ᾽ ἐπὶ σῆματ᾽ ἔθηκεν. 
Latin equivalent . . . . . . . . ~ « Conspicuumque signum apposuit. 


Il. ΧΧΙΙ. 4.5. . «νὸν νι ew νὸς λευκὸν σῆμ᾽ ἐτέτηκτο, etc. 
Latin equivalent . . ... =... . ~ alba macula erat, etc. 


IL II. 308. 2. 1 1 1 ww ee ww we EO ἐφάνη μέγα σῆμα... .. 
Latin equivalent . . .. . . =. . . . illis apparuit magnum signum. 


Ih 11.353. . . . 2 © © ew we ee ἐναίσιμα σήματα φαίνων... .. 


Latin equivalent . .... . . . . . fausta signa ostendens, 

Ih. VIL. 170... Ὁ. νὸν ww we ew νὸν, σῆμα τιθεὶς Τρώεσσι. 

Latin equivalent . . . . . . . . νὸν Signum dans Trojanis. 

Tl. XIII. 244. 0.0.0¢6.02.0. 6 «© ww ee δεικνὺς σῆμα βροτοῖσιν. 

Latin equivalent . . . . . . . . . . ostendens sigzum hominibus. 
WIL 814... 1 we eee ww we ἀθάνατοι δέ TE σῆμο, εἴς. 
Latin equivalent . . . . . . . . © ~ immortales autem sepulerum. 


Il. XXIL 30. . 1. 6 ww we ew we + σῆμχτέτυκται. 

Latin equivalent . . . . . νὸν © « © Segnum est. 

Il. XXIII. 326 2 . 1 ww ww ww ee σῆμα δέτοι ἐρέω. 

Latin equivalent . . . . . . . . © « metam autem tibi indicabo. 
Od. XIX. 250. . ww ew ew ew ee σήματ᾽ ἀναγνούση, etc. 
Latin equivalent . . . . . . . ©. . 0 Siégva agnoscendi, etc. 

Od. XX. UIE. 2. 6 wwe ee ww σῆμα ἄνακτι. 


Latin equivalent . . .... .. . . Signum regi. 

Od. XXI. 231 . 2. 1. 1 we ee ew ἀτὰρ τόδε σῆμα τετύχθω. 
Latin equivalent . . ... . . . . . athoc signunz fat. 

Tl. XXITI. 843 2. . 1. 1 ww we ee ὑπέρβαλε σήματα πάντων. 
Latin equivalent . . . . .. . . ©. « Jjecit ultra signa omnium. 


These are simply a few of the numerous examples that might be taken in proof 
of the indefinite meaning which σῆμα is found to possess. 

Herodotus informs us that he himself has seen in the temple of the Ismenian 
Apollo at Thebes in Boeotia Cadmean letters engraved on certain tripods, for 
the most part resembling the Ionian. One of the tripods has this inscription : — 


“ Amphitryon dedicated me on his return from the Teleboans.” 


These must be about the age of Laius, son of Labdacus, son of Polydorus, son 
of Cadmus.!| This was considerably earlier than the Trojan War, — about 1550 
B.C., — the time, according to the myth, Cadmus is supposed to have lived. What 
these ἐπιγράμματα were we are not told, but we infer that they were real alpha- 
betical letters. 


The following papers, which were announced in the circular issued 
before the meeting, were withdrawn by their authors : — 


1 Vide Hdt. v 59. 
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The Dates of Cicero’s Orations against Catiline, by Dr. Robert 
I’. Leighton, of Fall River, Mass. 

Semitic Words in the Greek Language, by Dr. W. Muss-Arnolt, of 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

At 12 M. the Association adjourned. 
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CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE ].— NAME AND OBJECT. 


1. This Society shall be known as “The American Philological Associa- 
tion.” 

2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological knowl- 
edge. 


ARTICLE II. — OFFICERS. 


1. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Curator, and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee of ten, composed of the above 
officers and five other members of the Association. 

3. All the above officers shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 


ARTICLE III. — MEETINGS. 


1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the Association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed by the Executive Committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, when 
and where they may decide. 
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ARTICLE IV. — MEMBERS. 


1. Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the Association 
by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as initiation 
fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual fee. 

2. There shall be an annual fee of three dollars from each member, failure in 
payment of which for two years shall 2250 facto cause the membership to cease. 

3. Any person may become a life member of the Association by the payment 
of fifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE V.— SUNDRIES. 


1. All papers intended to be read before the Association must be submitted 
to the Executive Committee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers shall be final. 

2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only under 
the authorization of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE VI. — AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two-thirds of 
those present at any regular meeting subsequent to that in which they have been 
proposed. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION. : 


THE annually published “ Proceedings” of the American Philo- 
logical Association contain an account of the doings at the annual 
meeting, brief abstracts of the papers read, reports upon the progress 
of the Association, and lists of its officers and members. 


The annually published “Transactions” give the full text of such 
articles as the Executive Committee decides to publish. The Pro- 
ceedings are bound with them as an Appendix. 


The following tables show the authors and contents of the volumes 
of Transactions thus far published : — 


1869-1870. — Volume L 


Hadley, J.: On the nature and theory of the Greek accent. 

Whitney, W. D.: On the nature and designation of the accent in Sanskrit. 

Goodwin, W. W.: On the aorist subjunctive and future indicative with ὅπως and 
ov μή. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: On the best method of studying the North American 
languages. 

Haldeman, S. S.: On the German vernacular of Pennsylvania. . 

Whitney, W. D.: On the present condition of the question as to the origin of 
language. 

Lounsbury, T. R.: On certain forms of the English verb which were used in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: On some mistaken notions of Algonkin grammar, and 
on mistranslations of words from Eliot’s Bible, etc. 

Van Name, A.: Contributions to Creole Grammar. 

Proceedings of the preliminary meeting (New York, 1868), of the first annual 
session (Poughkeepsie, 1869), and of the second annual session (Rochester, 
1870). 

1871. — Volume TI. 


Evans, E. W.: Studies in Cymric philology. 

Allen, F. D.: On the so-called Attic second declension. 

Whitney, W. D.: Strictures on the views of August Schleicher respecting the 
nature of language and kindred subjects. 

Hadley, J.: On English vowel quantity in the thirteenth century and in the nine- 
teenth. 

March, F. A.: Anglo-Saxon and Early English pronunciation. 

Bristed, C. A.: Some notes on Ellis’s Early English Pronunciation. 
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Trumbull, J. Hammond: On Algonkin names for man. 
Greenough, J. B.: On some furms of conditional sentences in Latin, Greek, and 
Sanskrit. 


Proceedings of the third annual session, New Haven, 1871, 


1872. — Volume IIL 


Evans, E. W.: Studies in Cymric philology. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: Words derived from Indian languages of North 
America. 

Hadley, J.: On the Byzantine Greek pronunciation of the tenth century, as illus- 
trated by a manuscript in the Bodleian Library. 

Stevens, W. A.: On the substantive use of the Greek participle. 

Bristed, C. A.: Erroneous and doubtful uses of the word szch. 

Hartt, C. F.: Notes on the Lingoa Geral, or Modern Tupi of the Amazonas. 

Whitney, W. D.: On material and form in language. 

March, F. A.: Is there an Anglo-Saxon language? 

March, F. A.: On some irregular verbs in Anglo-Saxon. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: Notes on forty versions of the Lord’s Prayer in Algon- 
kin languages. 


Proceedings of the fourth annual session, Providence, 1872. 


1873. — Volume IV. 


Allen, F. D.: The Epic forms of verbs in dw. 
Evans, E. W.: Studies in Cymric philology. 


Hadley, J.: On Koch’s treatment of the Celtic element in English. ‘ 
Haldeman, S. S.: On the pronunciation of Latin, as presented in several recent 
grammars. 


Packard, L. R.: On some points in the life. of Thucydides. 

Goodwin, W. W.: On the classification of conditional sentences in Greek syntax. 

March, F. A.: Recent discussions of Grimm’s law. 

Lull, E. P.: Vocabulary of the language of the Indians of San Blas and Cale- 
donia Bay, Darien. 


Proceedings of the fifth annual session, Easton, 1873. 


1874.— Volume V. 


Tyler, W. S.: On the prepositions in the Homeric poems. 

Harkness, A.: On the formation of the tenses for completed action in the Latin 
finite verb. 

Haldeman, S. S.: On an English vowel-mutation, present in cag, keg. 

Packard, L. R.: On a passage in Homer’s Odyssey (A 81-86). 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: On numerals in American Indian languages, and the 
Indian mode of counting. 

Sewall, J. B.: On the distinction between the subjunctive and optatives modes in 
Greek conditional sentences. 

Morris, C. D.: On the age of Xenophon at the time of the Anabasis. 

Whitney, W. D.: Φύσει or θέσει ---- natural or conventional? 


Proceedings of the sixth annual session, Hartford, 1874. 
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1875. — Volume VL 


Harkness, A.: On the formation of the tenses fur completed action in the Latin 
finite verb. 

Haldeman, S. S.: On an English consonant-mutation, present in proof, prove. 

Carter, F.: On Begemann’s views as to the weak preterit of the Germanic verbs. 

Morris, C. D.: On some forms of Greek conditional sentences. 

Williams, A.: On verb-reduplication as a means of expressing completed action. 

Sherman, L. A.: A grammatical analysis of the Old English poem “The Owl 
and the Nightingale.” 


Proceedings of the seventh annual session, Newport, 1875. 


1876. — Volume VII. 


Gildersleeve, B. L.: On εἰ with the future indicative and ἐάν with the subjunctive 
in the tragic poets. 

Packard, L. R.: On Grote’s theory of the structure of the Iliad. 

Humphreys, M. W.: On negative commands in Greek. 

Toy, C. H.: On Hebrew verb-etymology. 

Whitney, W. D.: A botanico-philological problem. 

Goodwin, W. W.: On skal and skoudd in protasis, and their Greek equivalents. Ὁ 

Humphreys, M. W.: On certain influences of accent in Latin iambic trimeters. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: On the Algonkin verb. 

Haldeman, 5. S.: On a supposed mutation between 2 and #. 


Proceedings of the eighth annual session, New York, 1876. 


1877. — Volume VIII 


Packard, L. R.: Notes on certain passages in the Phaedo and the Gorgias of 
Plato. 

Toy, C. H.: On the nominal basis on the Hebrew verb. 

Allen, F. D.: On a certain apparently pleonastic use of ds. 

Whitney, W. D.: On the relation of surd and sonant. 

Holden, E. S.: On the vocabularies of children under two years of age. 

Goodwin, W. W.: On the text and interpretation of certain passages in the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 

Stickney, A.: On the single case-form in Italian. 

Carter, F.: On Willmann’s theory of the authorship of the Nibelungenlied. 

Sihler, E. G.: On Herodotus’s and Aeschylus’s accounts of the battle of Salamis. 

Whitney, W. D.: On the principle of economy as a phonetic force. 

Carter, F.: On the Kiirenberg hypothesis. 

March, F. A.: On dissimilated gemination. 


Proceedings of the ninth annual session, Baltimore, 1 877. 


1878. — Volume IX. 


Gildersleeve, B. L.: Contributions to the history of the articular infinitive. 
Toy, (Ὁ. H.: The Yoruban language. 

Humphreys, M. W.: Influence of accent in Latin dactylic hexameters. 
Sachs, J.: Observations on Plato’s ¢ratylus. 
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Seymour, Τ. D.: On the composition of the Cynegeticus of Xenophon 
Humphreys, M. W.: Elision, especially in Greek. 


Proceedings of the tenth annual session, Saratoga, 1878, 


1879.— Volume X. 


Toy, C. H.: Modal development of the Semitic verb. 

Humphreys, M. W.: On the nature of caesura. 

Humphreys, M. W.: On certain effects of elision. 

Cook, A. S.: Studies in Heliand. 

Harkness, A.: On the development of the Latin subjunctive in principal clauses, 
D’Ooge, M. L.: The original recension of the De Corona. 

Peck, T.: The authorship of the Dialogus de Oratoribus. 

Seymour, T. D.: On the date of the Prometheus of Aeschylus. 


Proceedings of the eleventh annual session, Newport, 1879. 


1880. — Volume XI. 


Humphreys, M. W.: A contribution to infantile linguistic. 

Toy, C. H.: The Hebrew verb-termination z. 

Packard, L. R.: The beginning of a written literature in Greece. 

Hall, I. H.: The declension of the definite article in the Cypriote inscriptions. 

Sachs, J.: Observations on Lucian. 

Sihler, E. G.: Virgil and Plato. 

Allen, W. F.: The battle of Mons Graupius. 

Whitney, W. D.: On inconsistency in views of language. 

Edgren, A. H.: The kindred Germanic words of German and English, exhibited 
with reference to their consonant relations. 


Proceedings of the twelfth annual session, Philadelphia, 1880. 


1881.— Volume XIL 


Whitney, W. D.: On Mixture in Language. 

Toy, C. H.: The home of the primitive Semitic race. 

March, F. A.: Report of the committee on the reform of English spelling. 
Wells, B. W.: History of the a-vowel, from Old Germanic to Modern English. 
Seymour, T. D.: The use of the aorist participle in Greek. 

Sihler, E. G.: The use of abstract verbal nouns in -ois in Thucydides. 


Proceedings of the thirteenth annual session, Cleveland, 1881. 


1882.— Volume XITI. 


Hall, I. H.: The Greek New Testament as published in America. 

Merriam, A. C.: Alien intrusion between article and noun in Greek. 

Peck, T.: Notes on Latin quantity. 

Owen, W. B.: Influence of the Latin syntax in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels. 
Wells, B. W.: The Ablaut in English. 

Whitney, W. D.: General considerations on the Indo-European case-system. 


Proceedings of the fourteenth annual session, Cambridge, 1882. 
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1883.— Volume XIV. 


Merriam, A. C.: The Caesareum and the worship of Augustus at Alexandria, 
Whitney, W. D.: The varieties of predication. 

Smith, C. F.: On Southernisms. 

Wells, B. W.: The development of the Ablaut in Germanic. 


Proceedings of the fifteenth annual session, Middletown, 1883. 


1884.— Volume XV. 


Goodell, T. D.: On the use of the Genitive in Sophokles. 

Tarbell, F. B.: Greek ideas as to the effect of burial on the future life of the soul. 

Perrin, B.: The Crastinus episode at Palaepharsalus. 

Peck, T.: Alliteration in Latin. 

Von Jagemann, H.C. G.: Norman words in English. 

Wells, B. W.: The Ablaut in High German. 

Whitney, W. D.: Primary and Secondary Suffixes of Derivation and their ex- 
changes. 

Warren, M.: On Latin Glossaries. Codex Sangallensis, No. 912. 


Proceedings of the sixteenth annual session, Hanover, 1884. 


1885.— Volume XVL 


Easton, M. W.: The genealogy of words. 

Goodell, T. D.: Quantity in English verse. 

Goodwin, W. W.: Value of the Attic talent in modern money. 

Goodwin, W. W.: Relation of the Πρόεδροι to the Πρνυτάνεις in the Attic Βουλή. 
Perrin, B.: Equestrianism in the Doloneia. 

Richardson, R. B.: The appeal to sight in Greek tragedy. 

Seymour, T. D.: The feminine caesura in Homer. 

Sihler, E. G.: A study of Dinarchus. 

Wells, B. W.: The vowels ¢ and 7 in English. 

Whitney, W. D.: The roots of the Sanskrit language. 


Proceedings of the seventeenth annual session, New Haven, 1885. 


1886. --- Volume XVI. 


Tarbell, F. B.: Phonetic law. 

Sachs, J.: Notes on Homeric Zoology. 

Fowler, H. N.: The sources of Seneca de Beneficiis. 

Smith, C. F.: On Southernisms. 

Wells, B. W.: The sounds ὁ and # in English. 

Fairbanks, A.: The Dative case in Sophokles. 

The Philological Society, of England, and The American Philological Associa 
tion: Joint List of Amended Spellings. 


Proceedings of the eighteenth annual session, Ithaca, 1886. 
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1887.— Volume XVIII 


Allen, W. F.: The monetary crisis in Rome, A.D. 33. 

Sihler, E. G.: The tradition of Czsar’s Gallic Wars, from Cicero to Orosius. 
Clapp, E. B.: Conditional sentences in Aischylos. 

Pease, E. M.: On the relative value of the manuscripts of Terence. 

Smyth, H. W.: The Arcado-Cyprian dialect. 

Wells, B. W.: The sounds o and “ in English. 

᾿ Smyth, H. W.: The Arcado-Cyprian dialect. — Addenda. 


Proceedings of the nineteenth annual session, Burlington, 1887. 


1888.— Volume XIX. 


Allen, W. F.: The Lex Curiata de [mperio. 

Goebel, J.: On the impersonal verbs. 

Bridge, J.: On the authorship of the Cynicus of Lucian. 

Whitney, J. E.: The “Continued Allegory ” in the first book of the Fairy Queene. 
March, F. A.: Standard English: its pronunciation, how learned. 

Brewer, F. P.: Register of new words. 


Proceedings of the twentieth annual session, Amherst, 1888. 


1889.— Volume XX. 


Smyth, H. W.: The vowel system of the Ionic dialect. 

Gudeman, A.: A new source in Plxtarch’s Life of Cicero. 

Gatschet, A. S.: Sex-denoting nouns ii: American languages. 

Cook, A. S.: Metrical observations on a Northumbrianized version of the Old 
English Judith. 

Cook, A. S.: Stressed vowels in AElfric’s Homilies. 

Proceedings of the twenty-first annual session, Easton, 1889. 

Index of authors, and index of subjects, Vols. I.-XX. 


1890.— Volume XXI. 


Goodell], T. D.: The order of words in Greek. 

Hunt, W. I.: Homeric wit and humor. 

Leighton, R. F.: The Medicean Mss. of Cicero’s letters. 
Whitney, W. D.: Translation of the Katha Upanishad. 


Proceedings of the twenty-second annual session, Norwich, 1890. 


1891.— Volume XXTI. 


Capps, Edw.: The Greek Stage according to the Extant Dramas. 

Clapp, Edw. B.: Conditional Sentences in the Greek Tragedians. 

West, A. F.: Lexicographical Gleanings from the Pilobib/on of Richard de Bury. 
Hale, W. G.: The Mode in the phrases guod sciam, etc. 


Proceedings of the twenty-third annual session, Princeton, 1891. 


Ixxiv American Philological Assoctation. 


The Proceedings of the American Philological Association are dis- 
tributed gratis upon application to the publishers until they are out 
of print. 

Separate copies of articles printed in the Transactions are given to 
the authors for distribution. 

The “ Transactions for” any given year are not always published 
in that year. To avoid mistakes in ordering back volumes, please 
state — not the year of publication, but rather— the year for which 
the Transactions are desired, adding also the volume-number, accord- 
ing to the following table : — 


The Transactions for 1869 and | The Transactions for 


1870 form Volume I. 1881 form Volume XII. 
The Transactions for 1882 “ «XII. 
1871 form Volume II. 1882 “ «XIV. 
1872 “ AT. 1884 ‘‘ “OXY. 
1873 “ oe. ING 1885 “ «XVI. 
1874 “ “ΟΨ, 1886 “ “XVII. 
1875 “ “ “VI. 1887 “ «XVIII. 
1876 “ ‘< NII. 1888 “ ““ ΧΙΧ, 
187) “ «VOT. 1889 “ , ΧΧ, 
1878 “ a ©, 1890 “ “ΧΙ. 
1879 “ Ke 1891 “  XXTI. 


1880 “ fe he 


The price of these volumes is $2.00 apiece, except Volumes XV. 
and XX., for which $2.50 are charged. The first two volumes will 
not be sold separately. A charge of fifty cents is made for the Index 
of Authors and Index of Subjects to Vols. I.-XX. 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF COMPLETE SETS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Single COMPLETE SETS of the Transactions (Volumes I.-XXII.) will 
be sold to public libraries, until further notice, at thirty-five dollars 
a set. 


It is especially appropriate that American Libraries should exert themselves to 
procure this series while it may be had. It is the work of American scholars, 
and contains many valuable articles not elsewhere accessible; and, aside from 
these facts, as the first collection of essays in general philology made in this 
country, it is sure to be permanently valuable for the history of American scholar- 
ship. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


1888-1889. 


PRESIDENT. 


THOMAS D. SEYMOUR. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


CHARLES R. LANMAN. BERNADOTTE PERRIN. 


SECRETARY AND CURATOR. 
JOHN H. WRIGHT. . 


TREASURER, 


JOHN H. WRIGHT. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The Officers above named, and — 
MARTIN L. D’'OOGE. FRANCIS A. MARCH. 
BASIL L. GILDERSLEEVE. _° JULIUS SACHS. 
WILLIAM D. WHITNEY. 
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1889-1890. - 


PRESIDENT. 


CHARLES R. LANMAN. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


JULIUS SACHS. JOHN H. WRIGHT. 


SECRETARY AND CURATOR. 


HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 


TREASURER, 


HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
The Officers above named, and — 
MARTIN LL. D’OOGE, FRANCIS A. MARCH. 
BASIL L. GILDERSLEEVE. BERNADOTTE PERRIN. 
WILLIAM D. WHITNEY, 


NOTICES. 


1. Iris exceedingly desirable that the Secretary be notified of all 
changes of address, in order that the annual list may be kept correct. 

2. Requests or orders for the publications of the Association 
should be addressed to the Secretary. 

3. All remittances of fees should be made to the Treasurer, and 
as soon after the July meeting as possible, for the ensuing year. 


0 
For information respecting the publications of the Association, and 
their contents, see pages Ixili to Ixix. ᾿ 
For notices respecting the sale of the Transactions at reduced rates, 


see page Ixix. 


THE Executive Committee herewith announce that the Twenty- 
second Annual Session of the Association will be held at Norwich, 
Conn., beginning Tuesday, July 8, 1890, at 4 o’clock P.M. 


Members intending to read papers are requested to notify the 
Secretary at as early a date as practicable. 


The address of the Secretary (and Treasurer) is, 
HERBERT WEIR SMYTH, 


Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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PRESIDENT, 
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BASIT. L. GJI.DERSLEEVE. FRANCIS A. MARCH, 
WILLIAM D. WHITNEY. 
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3. All remittances of fees should be made to the Treasurer, and 
as soon after the July meeting as possible, for the ensuing year. 
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VoL_uME XXII. 


PUBLISHED FOR THE ASSOCIATION BY 
GINN & COMPANY, 


9 TREMONT PLACE, BosToN, MASS. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


1890-1891. 


PRESIDENT. 


JULIUS SACHS. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS, 


WILLIAM GARDNER HALE. ' SAMUEL HART. 


SECRETARY. 


HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 


TREASURER. 


HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The Officers above named, and — 


QO. M. FERNALD. WILLIAM W. GOODWIN. 
BASIL L. GILDERSLEEVE. FRANCIS A. MARCH. 


WILLIAM Ὁ. WILITNEY. 


1891-1892. 
PRESIDENT. 


SAMUEL HART. 


VICE-PRESIDENTs. 


WILLIAM GARDNER HALE. J. M. GARNETT. 


SECRETARY. 


HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 


TREASURER, 


HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
The Officers above named, and — 
BASIL I. GILDERSLEEVE. ABBY LEACH. 
WILLIAM W. GOODWIN. FRANCIS A. MARCH. 
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TEXT-BOOKS IN THE LANGUAGES. 


LATIN. : 


The Allen and Greenough Series, including Grammar, illus- 
trated Ceesar with Vocabulary, illustrated Cicero with Vocabulary, illus- 
trated Virgil with Vocabulary, and illustrated Ovid with Vocabulary ; 
The Beginner’s Latin Book; A Straight Road to Cesar; Gate to 
Cesar; Collar’s Practical Latin Composition : Allen’s Composition ; 
Eaton’s Composition (based on Livy); College Series of Latin 
Authors ; many texts with notes ; Harvard Studies in Classical Phi- 
lology; Remnants of Early Latin; Ginn ἃ Company’s Classical 
Atlas ; Lexicons ; etc. 


GREEK. Ξ 


The Goodwin and White Series, including Goodwin’s Grammar, 
White’s Lessons and Beginner’s Greek Book, Goodwin and White’s 
Anabasis, White’s Anabasis Dictionary (illustrated), Goodwin’s Moods 
and ‘Tenses ; Seymour’s Iliad (with illustrated Vocabulary) ; College 
Series of Greek Authors; Classical Review ; many texts with notes ; 
Classical Maps ; etc. 


SANSKRIT, AVESTAN, Etc. 


Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar; Lanman’s Sanskrit Reader with 
Vocabulary ; Perry’s Sanskrit Primer ; .Cappeller’s Sanskrit — Eng- 
lish Dictionary ; Geldner’s Avesta ; Old Persian Grammar ; Harvard 
Oriental Series ; etc. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


International Modern Language Series; Collar’s Eysenbach’s 
German Lessons ; Hempl’s German Grammar ; Stein’s German Ex- 
_ercises; Knapp’s French Readings ; St.Simon; Les ‘Trois Mousque- 
taires; Knapp’s Spanish Grammar and Readings ; Spanish Idioms ; 
etc. ; etc. 


“END FOR HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CATALOGUE. 
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NOTICES. 


—— =O =e 


. Applications for the publications of the Association should be , 
addressed to Messrs. Ginn & Co., 9 Tremont Place, Boston, 
Mass. 


. All announcements of papers and all communications of con- 
tributors should be addressed to the Secretary. 


. The bills for membership dues for the current fiscal year of the 
ASSOCIATION — July, 1891-July, 1892 — were issued Jan. 1, 
1892, and are payable at once to the Treasurer. 


. The Secretary requests that he be kept informed of changes of 
address of members. 


. The next annual meeting of the AssoctaTion will be held at the 
University of Virginia, beginning Tuesday, July 12th, 1892. 


HERBERT WEIR SMYTH, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, 


BRYN MAWR, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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